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Abridged  from  the  Essay  of  A.  Hayward 

The  literary  career  of  Henri  Beyle,  who 
wrote  nnder  the  pseudonym  of  De  Stendhal, 
deserves  to  be  commemorated,  if  only  as  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  caprice  of  criti- 
cism j or  it  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  the 
occasional  readiness  of  contemporaries  to 
forestall  the  judgment  of  posterity,  when 
there  is  no  longer  a living  and  sentient 
object  for  their  jealousy.  His  habits  were 
simple,  his  tastes  were  of  a nature  to  be 
easily  and  cheaply  gratified,  and  his  pecuni- 
ary wants  were  consequently  of  the  most 
modest  description.  He  would  have  been 
content,  he  teUs  us,  to  rub  on  with  four 
thousand  francs  a year  at  Paris ; he  would 
have  thought  himseK  rich  with  six  thousand  j 
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and  in  an  antobiograpliical  sketch  he  says, 
“ The  only  thing  I see  clearly  is  that  for 
twenty  years  my  ideal  has  been  to  live  at 
Paris  in  a fourth  story,  writing  a drama  or 
a novel.”  This  ideal  was  never  realized, 
because  the  booksellers  and  theatrical  man- 
agers would  not,  or  could  not,  bid  high 
enough  for  dramas  or  novels  from  his  pen  j 
and  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  accept 
the  consulship  of  Civita  Vecchia,  where  the 
closing  period  of  his  life  was  shortened  by  the 
diseases  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  embittered 
by  disappointment  and  ennui. 

There  occurred,  indeed,  one  striking  ex- 
ception to  this  general  indifference.  In  the 
Revue  Parisienne  of  September  23,  1840, 
appeared  a long  and  carefully  written  article 
entitled  an  JEtude  sur  H.  Beyle,  by  Balzac,  in 
which  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  was  declared 
to  be  a masterpiece,  and  its  author  was  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  finest  observers  and 
most  original  writers  of  the  age.  But  al- 
though elaborately  reasoned  out,  and  largely 
supported  by  analysis  and  quotation,  this 
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honorable  outburst  of  enthusiasm  was  com- 
monly regarded  as  an  extravagance  into 
which  Balzac  had  been  hurried  by  an  ex- 
aggeration of  generosity  toward  a fancied 
rival ; and  Beyle’s  courteous  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment contains  the  following  sentence, 
showing  how  little  disposed  he  was  to  over- 
estimate his  position  or  his  hopes:  ‘^This 
astounding  article/’  he  writes,  “ such  as  no 
writer  ever  before  received  from  another,  I 
have  read,  I now  venture  to  own  to  you, 
with  bursts  of  laughter.  Every  time  I came 
to  a eulogium  a httle  exalted — and  I en- 
countered such  at  every  step — I saw  the 
expression  of  my  friends’  faces  at  reading 
it.” 

Could  he  awake  from  the  dead  and  see  his 
friends’  faces  now,  his  characteristic  smile  of 
irony,  rather  than  loud  laughter,  would  be 
the  form  in  which  his  feelings  might  be 
most  appropriately  expressed;  for  those 
friends  have  not  waited  till  1880,  the  earli- 
est era  at  which  he  expected  to  be  read; 
they  have  barely  exceeded  the  time  pre- 
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scribed  by  Horace — nonumque  prematur  in 
annum” — for  testing  the  soundness  of  a 
work.  Beyle  died  in  1842,  and  few  beyond 
the  limited  circle  of  bis  intimates  then 
seemed  aware  that  a chosen  spirit  had  de- 
parted, or  that  a well  of  valuable  thought 
and  a fountain  of  exquisite  sensibility  had 
been  dried  up.  An  essay  on  his  life  and 
character,  by  M.  Auguste  Bussiere,  appeared 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  January, 
1843  5 but  the  first  paragraph  was  an  avowal 
of  the  hazardous  character  of  the  attempt : 

“We  approach  a task  which  is  at  the  same 
time  both  embarrassing  and  seducing — that 
of  appreciating  a man  of  talent,  whose 
upright  character  and  original  qualities 
seemed  to  promise  a greater  extent  of 
influence  than  he  has  exercised  on  his  con- 
temporaries. We  shall  encounter  in  this 
mind  and  in  this  character  odd  specialities, 
strange  anomalies,  contradictions  which  will 
explain  how,  after  having  been  more  vaunted 
than  read,  more  read  than  realized,  more 
decried  than  judged,  more  cited  than  known, 
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lie  has  lived,  if  the  expression  may  he  used, 
in  a sort  of  clandestine  celebrity,  to  die  an 
obscure  and  unmarked  death.  Contempo- 
rary literature,  it  must  be  owned,  has  found 
before  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished cultivators  only  silence,  or  words 
worse  than  silence.  M.  Beyle  dead — all  has 
been  said  for  him.  His  remains  have  not 
seen  their  funeral  attendance  swelled  by 
those  regrets  which  dehght  in  display,  and 
which  come  to  seek  under  the  folds  of  the  pall 
a reflection  of  the  luster  shed  by  the  living.^^ 

Unlike  the  noble  English  poet  who,  after 
an  ordinary  night’s  sleep,  awoke  and  found 
himself  famous,  Beyle  must  have  slumbered 
thirteen  years,  dating  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  last  long  sleep,  before  he  could 
have  calculated  on  a similar  surprise  on 
waking.  But  his  hour  has  come  at  last,  and 
come  sooner  than  he  anticipated. 

Marie-Henri  Beyle  was  born  at  Grenoble, 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1783,  of  a family 
which,  without  being  noble,  was  classed  and 
lived  familiarly  with  the  provincial  aris- 
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tocracy.  One  of  his  earliest  preceptors  was 
a priest,  who  sadly  misunderstood  and  mis- 
managed his  pupil.  Beyle,”  says  M.  Meri- 
mee,  ‘^was  wont  to  relate  with  bitterness, 
after  forty  years,  that  one  day,  having  torn 
his  coat  whilst  at  play,  the  abbe  intrusted 
with  his  education  reprimanded  him  se- 
verely for  his  misdeed  before  his  comrades, 
and  told  him  he  was  a disgrace  to  religion 
and  to  his  family.  We  laughed  when  he 
narrated  this  incident  j but  he  saw  in  it  sim- 
ply an  act  of  priestly  tyranny  and  a horrible 
injustice,  where  there  was  nothing  to  laugh 
at,  and  he  felt  as  acutely  as  on  the  day  of 
its  occurrence  the  wound  inflicted  on  his 
self-love.” 

It  was  one  of  his  aphorisms  that  our 
parents  and  our  masters  are  our  natural 
enemies  when  we  enter  the  world,  the  simple 
matter  of  fact  being  that  his  own  character, 
tendencies,  and  aspirations  had  been  invari- 
ably opposed  to  the  plans,  wishes,  and  modes 
of  thinking  of  his  family.  They  were  clearly 
wrong  in  endeavoring  to  force  him  into  un- 
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congenial  paths  of  study  5 nor  was  he  hkely 
to  be  cured  of  his  inborn  wilfulness  or  his 
morbid  sensibihty  by  harsh  treatment.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Ecole  Centrale  in 
1795  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  send 
him  there  5 and  such  was  his  quickness  or 
diligence  that  when  the  day  arrived  for  the 
examinations  in  grammaire  gmerale^  not  one 
of  the  pupils  could  compete  with  him,  and 
he  received  all  the  prizes  that  had  been 
proposed. 

During  the  four  following  years  he  sus- 
tained his  reputation  by  carrying  off  all  the 
first  prizes  in  all  the  courses  that  he  at- 
tended ; and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1798, 
he  concentrated  his  energies  on  mathematics, 
for  (according  to  M.  Colomb)  the  strange 
reason  that  he  had  a horror  of  hypocrisy, 
and  rightly  judged  that  in  mathematics 
it  was  impossible.  A more  intelligible  and 
more  likely  motive  was  his  laudable  ambition 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Polytechnic  School, 
for  which  he  was  about  to  become  a can- 
didate, after  much  anxious  preparation,  when 
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a sudd.6n  change  took  place  in  his  prospects  j 
and  we  find  him  in  1800,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  a supernumerary  in  the  ministry 
of  war.  He  was  indebted  for  this  employ- 
ment to  the  Daru  family,  which  was  distantly 
related  to  his  own  j and  when,  early  in  the 
same  year,  the  two  brothers  Daru  were  des- 
patched to  Italy  on  public  duty  of  an  ad- 
ministrative kind,  they  invited  Beyle  to 
rejoin  them  there  on  the  chance  of  some 
fitting  occupation  for  him  turning  up.  He 
made  the  journey  from  Geneva  to  Milan  on 
horseback,  following  so  close  on  the  traces 
of  the  invading  army  that  he  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet  before  the  fort  of  Bard,  which, 
overlooked  from  its  insignificance,  had  well- 
nigh  frustrated  the  most  brilliant  of  Napo- 
leon’s early  campaigns  at  starting. 

Our  young  adventurer  entered  Milan  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  1800,  and  on  the  14th 
of  the  same  month  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  present,  as  an  amateur,  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  An  armistice  having  been  signed 
the  next  day,  he  took  advantage  of  it  to 
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visit,  in  company  with  a son  of  General 
Melas,  the  Borromean  Isles  and  the  other  re- 
markable objects  in  the  vicinity.  Hurried 
away,  we  suppose,  by  the  military  spirit 
which  animated  all  around  him,  Beyle  en- 
tered a regiment  of  di*agoons  as  quarter- 
master, and  in  the  course  of  a month 
received  a commission  as  subhentenant. 
He  served  for  about  half  a year  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Michaud,  and  received  the 
most  flattering  certificate  of  courage  and 
conduct;  but  before  the  expiration  of  a 
year  (on  September  17, 1801)  he  was  ordered 
to  rejoin  his  regiment,  then  in  garrison  at 
Savigliano,  in  Piedmont,  in  consequence  of 
a regulation  forbidding  any  officer  under 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  be  employed  as 
aide-de-camp. 

His  life  in  a provincial  town  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  brilliant  staff-officer, 
which,  between  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  with 
frequent  excursions  to  Milan  and  the  Isles, 
and  thickly  sown,  says  his  biographer,  with 
various  and  romantic  sensations,  realized 
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his  conceptions  of  perfect  happiness.  So 
soon  as  the  treaty  of  Amiens  afforded  him 
an  honorable  pretext  for  quitting  an  inactive 
and  unexciting  course  of  life  in  the  army,  he 
ffung  up  his  commission,  very  much  to  the 
disgust  of  his  patrons,  and  went  to  reside 
with  his  parents  at  Grenoble.  Of  course 
this  experiment  failed,  but  he  made  himself 
sufficiently  disagreeable  to  extort  an  allow- 
ance of  one  hundi^ed  and  fifty  francs  a 
month  from  his  father,  with  leave  to  live  at 
Paris,  where,  in  June,  1807,  he  took  up  his 
elevated  abode  {cm  cinquihne)  in  the  Rue 
d’AngiviUiers,  and,  without  seeking  for  in- 
troductions or  aiming  at  immediate  dis- 
tinction, calmly  and  resolutely  set  about 
educating  himself  anew. 

Montesquieu,  Montaigne,  Cabanis,  Destutt 
de  Tracy,  Say,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  were  his  fa- 
vorite authors.  He  also  made  a careful  study 
of  Alfierfis  tragedies;  and  out  of  his  five 
francs  a day  he  contrived  to  pay  masters  in 
English  and  fencing.  He  got  on  tolerably 
well  in  English,  although  his  instructor  was 
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an  Irishman  Avith  a touch  of  the  brogue; 
but  his  skiU  with  the  foil  was  of  so  equivocal 
a description  that  Renouvier,  the  director  of 
the  Salle  Fabien,  warned  him  to  have  re- 
course as  seldom  as  possible  to  cold  steel. 
His  figure  was  ill  adapted  for  active  exer- 
cises ; but  his  nerves,  which  grew  tremulous 
at  the  shghtest  touch  of  emotion,  were  fii-m 
in  the  presence  of  danger.  His  eye  was 
good,  and  he  attained  to  such  proficiency 
with  the  pistol  as  to  be  able  once,  Avhen  anx- 
ious to  display  his  skill,  to  bring  down  a 
bird  upon  the  Aving  at  forty  yards’  distance. 
The  reputation  thus  acquired  (by  a happy 
accident)  Avas  far  from  useless  for  a man  of 
his  character,  who  was  then  daily  liable  to 
be  called  to  account  for  the  indiscreet  in- 
dulgence of  his  peculiar  humor.  Toward 
the  conclusion  of  his  career  he  Avidtes : 
“ I ought  to  have  been  killed  a dozen  times 
for  epigrams  or  mots  piquants  that  cannot 
be  forgotten ; and  yet  I have  received  only 
three  wounds,  two  of  which  are  of  little 
consequence,  those  in  the  hand  and  the  left 
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foot.’^  One  of  his  maxims  was  to  seize  the 
first  occasion  for  a duel  on  entering  fife  5 
and  his  receipt  for  a first  duel,  which  he 
pronounced  infallible,  runs  thus:  Whilst 
your  adversary  is  taking  his  aim,  look  at  a 
tree  and  begin  counting  the  leaves  5 one 
preoccupation  will  distract  from  another  of 
a graver  kind.  Whilst  taking  aim  yourself, 
recite  two  Latin  verses;  this  will  prevent 
you  from  fiihng  too  quickly,  and  neutralize 
that  five  per  cent,  of  emotion  which  has  sent 
so  many  balls  twenty  feet  above  the  mark.” 

About  this  time  (1803)  Beyle  formed  the 
curious  project  of  writing  a comedy,  in  one 
act  and  in  prose,  to  confute  the  critical 
canons  of  the  celebrated  Geoffroy.  It  was 
to  be  called  Quelle  Horreur ! On,  Vami  du 
despotisms  pervertisseur  de  Vopinion  puhlique. 
He  worked  at  it,  from  time  to  time,  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  then  definitively  aban- 
doned it.  In  1805  he  renewed  the  experi- 
ment of  domestic  life  at  Grenoble,  which  this 
time  was  curiously  and  characteristically 
interrupted.  He  fell  in  love  with  an  ac- 
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tress  5 and  on  her  leaving  Grenoble  on  a 
professional  engagement  for  Marseilles,  he 
pretended  a sndden  inclination  for  com- 
merce, and  became  clerk  to  a Marseilles  firm 
of  dealers  in  colonial  produce,  with  whom  he 
remained  a year,  when  the  lady  married  a 
rich  Russian  magnate,  and  Beyle  returned 
to  Paris.  Having  contracted  a fixed  taste 
for  intellectual  pursuits,  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  by  his  friends,  the  Darns,  to 
attach  himself  once  more  to  their  fortunes. 
He  complied,  however,  and  rejoined  them  in 
Germany,  where  he  was  present,  as  a non- 
combatant,  at  the  battle  of  ^Jena,  and  wit- 
nessed the  triumphant  ..entry  of  Napoleon 
into  Berlin  in  1806.  A few  days  after  this 
event.  Count  Darn  (the  father)  procured  for 
Beyle  the  place  of  intendant  of  the  domains 
of  the  Emperor  in  Brunswick,  which  he  held 
two  years,  profiting  by  his  residence  in  the 
duchy  to  study  the  German  language  and 
philosophy.  Here,  again,  he  gave  signal 
proof  of  both  moral  and  physical  courage. 
He  put  down  an  insurrection  in  town,  the 
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garrison  of  which  had  just  quitted  it,  by  the 
bold  expedient  of  arming  the  invahd  soldiers 
left  behind  in  a hospital,  and  suddenly  lead- 
ing them  against  the  crowd.  An  instance 
of  his  energy  as  an  administrator  is  thus 
related  by  M.  Merimee  : 

According  to  his  wonted  mode  of  show- 
ing himself  worse  than  he  was,  he  affected 
to  despise  the  enthusiasm  that  made  the 
men  of  his  epoch  do  such  great  things. 
^We  had  the  sacred  fire,’  he  observed,  ^and 
I amongst  the  rest,  though  unworthy.  I 
had  been  sent  to  Brunswick,  to  le^^y  an  ex- 
traordinary contribution  of  five  millions.  I 
raised  seven  millions,  and  I narrowly  es- 
caped being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace, 
who  were  exasperated  at  the  excess  of  my 
zeal.  The  Emperor  inquired  the  name  of 
the  auditor  who  had  so  acted,  and  said. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  discover 
another  auditor  similarly  circumstanced  who 
would  have  refrained  from  putting  into  his 
own  pocket  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  extra 
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millions;  and  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the 
Emperor  would  have  trusted  or  respected 
him  less  on  that  account,  so  long  as  the  im- 
perial demands  were  fully  answered.  Na- 
poleon commonly  knew  to  a fraction  the 
amount  of  the  illicit  gains  of  his  function- 
aries, as  the  famous  contractor,  Ouvi’ard, 
discovered  to  his  cost.  This  man  was  once 
foolish  enough  to  het  that  Mademoiselle 
Georges  would  sup  with  him  instead  of 
keeping  her  known  engagement  to  sup,  on 
a specified  night,  at  the  Tuileries.  He  over- 
came her  scruples  by  a bribe  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  won  his  wager.  The 
day  following  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
Emperor,  and  was  thus  quietly  addressed : 

M.  Ouvrard,  you  have  gained  five  millions 
by  your  contracts  for  the  supply  of  the 
army  in  Spain.  You  will  pay  two  into  the 
imperial  treasury  without  delay.”  He  paid, 
therefore,  eighty  thousand  pounds  for  his 
caprice  or  vanity.  This  state  of  things  and 
tone  of  feeling  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  ap- 
preciating a man  like  Beyle,  who,  a confirmed 
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voluptuary,  after  dealing  with  millions  in 
times  of  commotion  and  confusion,  died  in 
exile  because  he  could  never  muster  capital 
enough  to  secure  an  annuity  of  one  hundi’ed 
and  sixty  pounds  a year. 

In  his  capacity  of  auditor  he  was  attached 
to  the  grand  army  during  the  invasion  of 
Russia,  and  had  his  full  share  of  the  glories, 
dangers,  and  privations  of  the  retreat.  He 
was  among  the  few,  says  M.  Merimee,  who, 
on  this  trying  occasion,  never  forfeited  the 
respect  of  others.  One  day,  not  far  from 
the  Beresina,  Beyle  presented  himseR,  shaved 
and  carefully  dressed,  before  his  chief.  You 
have  shaved  as  usual,  I see,”  observed  M. 
Daru;  ‘^you  are  a brave  man  [un  homme  de 
c(jenr]P  In  a letter  from  Moscow  he  has 
given  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  pictu- 
resque accounts  we  are  acquainted  with  of 
the  fire.  It  concludes  thus : 

“We  left  the  city  lighted  up  b}^  the  finest 
conflagration  in  the  world,  forming  an  im- 
mense pyramid,  which,  like  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  had  its  base  on  earth  and 
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its  summit  in  heaven.  The  moon  appeared 
above  this  atmosphere  of  flame  and  smoke. 
It  was  an  imposing  spectacle,  but  one  ought 
to  have  been  alone,  or  surrounded  by  men 
of  mind,  to  enjoy  it.  That  which  has  spoiled 
the  Eussian  campaign  for  me  is  to  have 
made  it  with  people  who  would  have  com- 
mon-placed the  Colosseum  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples.” 

He  said  he  had  not  suffered  so  very  much 
from  hunger  during  the  retreat,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  recall  to  memory  how  he 
had  procured  food,  or  what  he  had  eaten, 
with  the  exception  of  a lump  of  tallow  for 
which  he  paid  twenty  francs,  and  which  he 
always  recollected  with  delight.  Before  set- 
ting out  on  this  expedition  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  special  precautions  against 
the  want  of  ready  money.  His  sister  re- 
placed all  the  buttons  of  a surtout  by  gold- 
pieces  of  twenty  and  forty  francs,  covered 
with  cloth.  On  his  return  she  asked  if  this 
expedient  had  answered.  He  had  never  once 
thought  of  it  since  his  departure.  By  dint 
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of  taxing  his  memory  he  recalled  a vague 
impression  of  having  given  the  old  surtout 
to  the  waiter  of  an  inn  near  Wilna,  with  the 
gold  buttons  sewed  up  as  at  Paris.  This 
incident,  observes  M.  Colomb,  is  truly  illus- 
trative, for  Beyle  was  excessively  given  to 
precaution,  without  a parallel  for  forgetful- 
ness, and  reckless  to  the  last  degree. 

He  abided  faithfully  by  the  declining  for- 
tunes of  Napoleon,  and  did  good  service  in 
the  crisis  of  1814  • but  he  was  destined  never 
to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  devotion,  and 
when  the  crash  came  he  bore  his  ruin  with 
so  philosophical  an  air  that  many  superficial 
observers  openly  accused  him  of  ingratitude 
and  tergiversation.  The  best  answer  to 
such  charges  was  his  refusal  to  apply  or  lay 
himself  out  for  office  under  the  restored 
monarchy,  although  a fair  opening  was 
managed  for  liiin  by  his  friends. 

In  August,  1814,  he  left  Paris  for  Milan, 
where  he  resided  till  1821,  with  the  exception 
of  visits  to  Paris  and  London  in  1817.  At 
Milan  he  enjoyed  in  perfection  the  precise 
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kind  of  life  whicli  suited  him.  The  opera 
was  a never-failing  source  of  enjoyment} 
and  there  was  no  department  of  the  fine 
arts  from  which  he  could  not  draw  both 
instruction  and  amusement  at  will.  The 
cosmopolitan  character  of  his  taste  may 
be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks,  in  a letter  dated  October,  1818,  of 
Vigano,  the  composer  of  ballets: 

Every  man  who  has  an  immense  success 
in  his  own  country  is  remarkable  in  the  eyes 
of  a philosopher.  Vigano,  I repeat,  has  had 
this  success.  For  example,  four  thousand 
francs  a year  has  been  usually  paid  to  the 
composers  of  ballets  5 he  has  forty-four  thou- 
sand for  1819.  A Parisian  will  exclaim, 
^ Fi,  Vliorreiir!^  He  may  speak  in  good 
faith;  only,  I shall  add  aside,  so  much  the 
worse  for  him.  If  Vigano  discovers  the  art 
of  writing  gestures  and  groups,  I maintain 
that  in  18 CO  he  will  be  more  spoken  of  than 
Madame  de  Stael.  Therefore  I have  a right 
to  call  him  a great  man,  or  at  least  a very 
remarkable  man,  and  superior,  like  Rossini 
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or  Canovaj  to  all  tliat  you  have  at  Paris  in 
the  fine  arts  or  literature.’^ 

In  another  letter^  in  which  he  repeats  and 
justifies  this  opinion,  he  says : I pass  my 
evenings  with  Rossini  and  Monti.  All  things 
considered,  I prefer  extraordinary  men  to 
ordinary  ones.”  Among  the  extraordinary 
men  with  whom  he  associated  on  familiar 
terms  at  Milan  was  Lord  Byron,  who  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  him  in  1823. 
By  M.  Merimee’s  kindness  we  are  enabled  to 
give  a literal  copy,  the  itahcs  included : 

Genoa,  May  29,  1823. 

Sir  ; At  present  that  I know  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  a very  flattering  mention 
in  the  ^Rome,  Naples  et  Florence  en  1817,^  by 
M.  Stendahl,  it  is  fit  that  I should  return 
my  thanks  (however  undesired  or  undesira- 
ble) to  M.  Beyle,  with  whom  I had  the  honor 
of  being  acquainted  at  Milan  in  1816.  You 
only  did  me  too  much  honor  in  what  you 
were  pleased  to  say  in  that  work ; but  it  has 
hardly  given  me  less  pleasure  than  the  praise 
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itself,  to  become  at  length  aware  (which  I 
have  done  by  mere  accident)  that  I am  in- 
debted for  it  to  one  of  whose  good  opinion 
I am  really  ambitious.  So  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Milan  circle  that  I 
hardly  dare  recur  to  it — some  dead,  some 
banished,  and  some  in  the  Austrian  dun- 
geons. Poor  Pellico ! I trust  that  in  his 
iron  sohtude  his  muse  is  consoling  him  in 
part — one  day  to  delight  us  again,  when  both 
she  and  her  poet  are  restored  to  freedom. 

‘^Of  your  works  I have  only  seen  Eo^ne, 
and  the  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  the 
brochime  on  Eacine  and  Slialespeare.  The 
Histoire  de  la  Peinture  I have  not  yet  the 
good  fortune  to  possess.  There  is  one  part 
of  your  observations  in  the  pamphlet  which 
I shall  venture  to  remark  upon ; it  regards 
Walter  Scott.  You  say  that  4iis  character 
is  little  worthy  of  enthusiasm,^  at  the  same 
time  that  you  mention  his  productions  in 
the  manner  they  deserve.  I have  known 
Walter  Scott  long  and  well,  and  in  occa- 
sional situations  which  call  forth  the  real 
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character,  and  I can  assure  you  that  his 
character  is  worthy  of  admiration — that  of 
all  men  he  is  the  most  open^  the  most  lionor- 
abUj  the  most  amiable.  With  his  politics  I 
have  nothing  to  do  ] they  differ  from  mine, 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  me  to  speak  of 
them.  But  he  is  perfectly  sincere  in  them — 
and  sincerity  may  he  humble^  hut  she  cannot 
be  servile.  I pray  you,  therefore,  to  correct 
or  soften  that  passage.  You  may  perhaps 
attribute  this  officiousness  of  mine  to  a false 
affectation  of  candor,  as  I happen  to  he  a 
writer  also.  Attribute  it  to  what  motive 
you  please,  but  believe  the  truth.  I saj^  that 
Walter  Scott  is  as  nearly  a thorough  good 
man  as  man  can  he,  because  I know  it  by 
experience  to  be  the  case. 

“ If  you  do  me  the  favor  of  an  answer, 
may  I request  a speedy  one  ? Because  it  is 
possible  (though  not  yet  decided)  that  cir- 
cumstances may  conduct  me  once  more  to 
Greece.  My  present  address  is  Genoa,  where 
an  answer  will  reach  me  in  a short  time,  or 
be  forwarded  to  me  wherever  I may  be.  I 
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beg  you  to  believe  me,  with  a lively  recoUee- 
tiou  of  our  brief  acquaintance,  and  the  hope 
of  one  day  renewing  it,  your  ever  obhged 
and  obedient  humble  servant, 

“ Noel  Byron. 

S. — I make  no  excuse  for  writing  to 
. you  in  Enghsh,  as  I understand  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  that  language. 

“A  Monsieur  H.  Beyle, 

“Rue  de  Riclielieu,  No.  63,  a Paris.” 

In  March,  1818,  Beyle  writes  thus  to  a 
friend  who  was  anxious  that  he  should 
become  a candidate  for  office : 

Without  hating  any  one,  I have  always 
been  exquisitely  abhorred  by  half  of  my 
official  relations,  etc.,  etc.  To  conclude,  I 
like  Italy.  I pass  from  seven  o^cloek  to 
midnight  every  evening  in  listening  to 
music ; the  climate  does  the  rest.  Do  you 
know  that  during  the  last  six  weeks  we  have 
been  at  14°  of  Reaumur  ? Do  you  know  that 

at  Venice  one  lives  like  a gentleman  for  nine 
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lire  a day,  and  that  the  Venetian  hra  is  fifty 
centimes  ? I shall  live  a year  or  two  longer 
at  Milan,  then  as  much  at  Venice,  and  then 
in  1821,  pressed  by  misfortune,  I shall  go  to 
Cularo.  I shall  sell  the  apartment,  for  which 
I was  offered  ten  thousand  francs  this  year, 
and  I shall  try  my  fortune  at  Paris.” 

By  a strange  coincidence  of  untoward 
events,  which  could  not  have  been  so  much 
as  guessed  when  this  plan  of  life  was 
sketched,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to 
adhere  to  it.  His  father  died  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year  (June,  1819),  and  left 
him  less  than  half  of  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  on  which  he  had  calculated  j and 
in  July,  1820,  he  writes  to  announce  ^Hhe 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to 
him,”  “the  hardest  blow  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived in  his  life.”  A report  had  got  about, 
and  was  generally  credited  at  Milan,  that 
he  was  a secret  agent  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. “It  has  been  circulating  for  six 
months.  I observed  that  many  persons 
tried  to  avoid  saluting  me.  I cared  little 
about  this,  when  the  kind  Plana  wrote  me 
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the  letter  which  I inclose.  I am  not  angry 
with  him,  yet  here  is  a terrible  blow.  For, 
after  all,  what  is  this  Frenchman  doing 
here?  Milanese  simplicity  will  never  be 
able  to  comprehend  my  philosophic  hfe,  and 
that  I live  here  on  five  thousand  francs 
better  than  at  Paris  on  twelve  thousand.’^ 
He  had  partly  himself  to  blame  for  this  dis- 
agreeable position,  for  he  was  fond  of  mys- 
tifying people  by  playing  tricks  with  liis 
name,  or  by  adopting  odd  names  and  sig- 
natures, as  well  as  by  giving  counterfeit, 
shifting,  and  contradictory  descriptions  of 
his  birth,  rank,  and  profession.  Mme.  Ance- 
lot  {Les  Salons  de  Paris)  relates  that  he  made 
it  a condition,  on  accepting  an  invitation  to 
one  of  her  soirees,  that  he  should  come  under 
any  name  he  chose.  He  was  announced  as 
M.  Caesar  Bombay,  and  mystified  her  friends 
by  describing  himself  as  purveyor  of  cotton 
nightcaps  and  stockings  to  the  army,  which 
he  said  was  a higher  and  more  useful  voca- 
tion than  man  of  letters.  In  his  Memoires 
dhin  Touriste  he  assumes  the  character  of  an 
iron-master. 
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When/’  says  M.  Colomb,  he  had  given 
his  addi’ess  to  a tailor  or  bootmaker,  it  was 
rarely  that  he  gave  his  real  name.  This  led 
to  quid  ])ro  quos  which  amused  him.  Thus 
he  was  inquired  for  by  turns  under  the 
names  of  Bel,  Beil,  Bell,  Lebel,  etc.  As  to 
his  profession,  it  depended  on  the  caprice  of 
the  moment.  At  Milan  he  gave  himself  out 
for  a superior  officer  of  di’agoons  who  had 
obtained  his  discharge  in  1814,  and  son  of  a 
general  of  artillery.  All  these  little  inven- 
tions were  but  jokes;  he  never  derived 
any  advantage  from  them  beyond  a little 
amusement.” 

This  excuse  might  have  been  partially 
admissible  if,  in  the  aristocratic  society  of 
Milan,  he  had  given  liimseK  out  for  an  ex- 
corporal and  the  son  of  a tailor;  but  the 
assumption  of  a superior  grade  and  higher 
birth  savors  strongly  of  a censurable  amount 
of  petty  vanity ; and  such  tricks  were  the 
height  of  folly  in  a town  like  Milan,  where 
both  the  governing  and  the  governed  were 
naturally  prone  to  suspect  treachery. 
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While  he  was  yet  hesitating  what  course 
to  pursue,  the  police  settled  the  matter 
by  summarily  ordering  him  to  leave  the 
Austrian  territory,  upon  the  gratuitous  sup- 
position that  he  was  affihated  to  the  sect  of 
Carbonari.  From  1821  to  1830  he  resided 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  an  estabhshed  mem- 
ber of  the  circles  which  comprised  the  lead- 
ing notabihties  of  the  period,  male  and 
female. 

It  is  from  this  epoch,”  says  M.  Colomb, 
^•that  his  reputation  as  liomme  esprit  and 
conteur  agrkible  [both  these  terms  are  un- 
translatable] dates.  Society  listened  with 
pleasure — with  a sustained  interest — to 
that  multitude  of  anecdotes  which  his  vast 
memory  and  his  lively  imagination  produced 
under  a graceful,  colored,  original  form. 
People  recognized  in  the  narrator  the  man 
who  had  studied  and  seen  much  and  ob- 
served with  acuteness.  Across  the  profound 
changes  undergone  by  the  salon  life  since 
1789,  he  recalled  attention,  in  a limited  de- 
gree, to  the  taste  which  reigned  at  that  time 
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among  those  who  guided  it ; he  succeeded  in 
generalizing  the  conversation — a difficult 
and  almost  disused  thing  in  our  days,  when, 
if  three  people  were  gathered  together,  there 
are  two  conversations  proceeding  simultane- 
ously without  any  connection  j when  routs 
resemble  public  places  open  to  all  comers; 
and  where  about  as  much  esprit  is  consumed 
as  at  a costume-ball  composed  of  persons 
who  see  one  another  for  the  first  time. 
Beyle’s  agreeability  frequently  enabled  him 
to  triumph  over  all  the  dissolvents  which 
tend  to  destroy  French  society.” 

And  a very  great  triumph  it  was,  if  we 
consider  the  period  and  the  angry  passions 
which  then  divided  the  company  he  thus 
contrived  to  amalgamate  by  the  introduction 
of  well-chosen  topics,  by  his  felicitous  mode 
of  treating  them,  by  his  varied  knowledge, 
his  lively  fancy,  and  his  tact.  The  reason 
why  M.  Colomb  is  obliged  to  go  back  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  1789  for  his  model  of 
drawing-room  life  is  that  the  French  thence- 
forth ceased  to  be  the  gay,  laughing,  plea- 
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sure-seeking  nation  of  whicli  we  have  read 
or  heard  traditionally.  Serious  practical 
politics  are  a sad  drawback  to  lively  and 
clever  conversation,  not  merely  because  any 
dull  fellow  can  bawl  out  the  commonplaces 
of  his  party,  but  because  the  easy  interchange 
of  mind  is  impeded,  and  our  thoughts  are 
constantly  reverting,  in  our  own  despite,  to 
the  absorbing  and  beaten  questions  of  the 
hour.  But  the  buoyant  spirits  and  elastic 
energies  of  a rising  generation  cannot  be 
kept  down.  The  struggle  of  a new  school 
of  authors  or  artists  with  a declining  or 
superannuated  one  affords  ample  scope  for 
the  display  of  wit,  taste,  and  acquirement; 
and  the  contest  between  classicism  and 
romanticism,  which  raged  furiously  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  Restoration,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a Beyle. 

There  can  hardly  be  a fairer  test  of  the 
position  held  by  a man  in  his  own  country 
than  the  contemporary  impression  of  an  en- 
lightened foreigner.  In  her  France  in  1829- 
30  Lady  Morgan  describes  ^Hhe  brilliant 
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Beyle’’  as  the  central  figure  of  a group  of 
notabilities  at  her  hotel. 

It  is  . . . recorded  of  him  that,  besides 
talking  well  himself,  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  social  pleasures  of  the  cii’cles  in  which 
he  mixed,  by  leading  others  to  talk,  and 
by  bringing  persons  of  congenial  minds 
together. 

A party  of  eight  or  ten  agreeable  per- 
sons,” he  writes,  where  the  conversation  is 
gay  and  anecdotic,  and  where  weak  punch 
is  handed  round  at  half -past  twelve,  is  the 
place  in  the  world  where  I enjoy  myself 
most.  There,  in  my  element,  I infinitely 
prefer  hearing  others  talk  to  talking  mj^self . 
I readily  sink  back  into  the  silence  of  happi- 
ness; and  if  I talk,  it  is  only  to  pay  my 
ticket  of  admission.” 

He  named  half-past  twelve  at  night  be- 
cause the  steadj^,  regular,  formal  people  are. 
wont  to  retii’e  before  that  time,  and  the  field 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  left  free  to  those  wdio 
live  for  intellectual  intercourse,  and  who 
love  it  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  hurr}dng 
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to  crowd  after  crowd  to  proclaim  their  im- 
portance, gratify  their  vanity,  or  parade  their 
tiresomeness.  He  insisted  on  anecdotes, 
facts,  and  incidents  in  contradistinction  to 
the  vague,  the  declamatory,  and  the  abstract 
style  of  conversation — that  trick  of  phrase- 
making, as  he  termed  it,  which  (in  common 
with  Byron)  he  detected  and  detested  in 
Cormne. 

In  an  existence  like  Beyle’s,  as  in  a Rem- 
brandt picture,  the  bright  parts  are  broadly 
contrasted  by  the  surrounding  intensity  of 
shade.  “ My  sensibility,”  he  writes,  shortly 
before  his  death,  ^‘has  become  too  acute. 
What  does  but  graze  others  wounds  me  to 
the  quick.  Such  was  I in  1799  j such  am  I 
still  in  1840.  But  I have  learned  to  hide  all 
this  under  irony  imperceptible  to  the  com- 
mon herd.”  In  the  midst  of  his  social 
. triumphs  he  more  than  once  meditated 
suicide;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  1828,  he 
appears  to  have  been  driven  to  despair  by 
the  remissness  of  an  English  publisher,  who 
had  omitted  to  pay  him  for  some  articles 
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which  he  had  contributed  to  a London 
magazine.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  prospect  of  an 
independence  induced  him  to  accept  the 
consulship  of  Trieste,  which  was  obtained 
for  him,  in  September,  1830,  by  the  friends 
who  had  thriven  on  the  revolution  of  July. 

They  have  been  censured  for  not  doing 
more  for  him  5 but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a party  is  a combination  of  persons  who 
unite  their  talents  and  resources  upon  an 
understanding  that,  in  case  of  success,  the 
power  and  patronage  thereby  acquired  shall 
be  shared  among  them.  There  is  nothing 
necessarily  wrong  in  such  a league,  because 
those  forming  it  may  fairly  claim  credit  for 
confidence  in  one  another’s  honesty  and 
capacity,  as  well  as  for  having  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  policy  to  carrj^  out ; and  the  lead- 
ers have  no  right  to  gratify  their  private 
feelings  at  the  expense  of  their  supporters. 
Now  Beyle  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings 
which  resulted  in  the  temporary  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orleans  dynasty  upon  the 
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throne.  He  had  encountered  no  danger 
and  was  entitled  to  no  reward.  Nay,  he 
had  just  before  been  in  confidential  com- 
ninnication  with  the  Polignac  ministry  on 
the  delicate  subject  of  the  Roman  Conclave. 
He  had  made  himself  extremely  useful,  and 
was  naturally  looking  forward  to  his  reward 
from  them.  So  far  as  his  infiuence  went, 
it  had  been  exerted  to  depreciate  and  dis- 
courage the  exertions  of  the  Liberal  party. 

France,”  he  had  said  some  time  before,  is 
on  the  highroad  to  happiness.  If  they  try  to 
make  her  take  the  short  cuts  they  will  upset 
the  coach.”  The  remark  was  prophetic  and 
does  credit  to  his  penetration. 

He  was  supremely  miserable  at  Trieste, 
and,  fortunately  for  him.  Prince  Metternich 
refused  to  sanction  the  appointment;  so  he 
was  transferred  to  Civita  Yecchia,  which 
was  an  improvement,  as  admitting  of  fre- 
quent excursions  to  Rome.  But  his  letters 
are  as  full  as  ever  of  longings  for  Parisian 
life. 

^^What  a perspective,”  he  exclaims,  ‘^not 
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to  see  the  intellectual  people  of  Paris  more 
than  two  or  three  times  before  I die ! I was 
at  a charming  dinner  yesterday,  the  finest 
place  in  the  neighborhood — trees,  a fresh 
breeze,  and  thirty-three  guests,  who  felt  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  a consul ) but  not 
an  idea,  not  a touch  of  depth  or  refinement. 
Am  I destined  to  die  surrounded  by  Mtes  f 
It  looks  very  like  it.  I am  sought  after ; I 
enjoy  some  consideration;  I have  the  lest 
slice  of  a fish  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  the 
best  of  its  Mnd;  I had  an  excellent  horse, 
which  did  the  five  miles  and  a half  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ; yet  I am  perisliing  of 
ennui.  How  many  cold  characters,  how 
many  geometricians,  would  be  happy,  or  at 
least  tranquil  and  satisfied,  in  my  place ! 
But  my  soul  is  a fii^e,  which  dies  out  if  it 
does  not  flame  up.  I require  three  or  four 
cubic  feet  of  new  ideas  per  day,  as  a steamboat 
requires  coalP 

The  utmost  indulgence  he  could  obtain 
was  leave  of  absence,  purchased  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  half  his  salarjr,  from  1836  to  1839. 
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In  1838  he  came  to  London,  and  (according 
to  M.  Colomb)  struck  up  a passing  intimacy 
with  Theodore  Hook  at  the  Athenaeum  Club. 
In  March,  1839,  on  the  retirement  of  M. 
Mole  from  the  presidency  of  the  Council 
and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Beyle 
reluctantly  resumed  his  olficial  duties  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  His  health  began  to  break, 
and  he  returned  to  Paris  for  medical  advice 
in  1841.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1842,  he  was 
struck  with  apoplexy  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capucins,  close  to  the  door  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  was  carried  to  his  lodging  in  the 
Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  where  he  ex- 
pired at  two  o’clock  the  next  morning,  with- 
out having  uttered  a word,  and  apparently 
without  pain,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  bimed  in  the  Cemeterv  of  Montmar- 

%/ 

tre  (du  Nord),  and  the  following  inscrij)tion 
was  placed,  by  liis  own  express  directions, 
upon  his  monument:  ^^AiTigo  Beyle,  Mi- 
lanese, Scrisse,  Amo,  Visse.  Ann.  59,  M.  2. 
Mori  2.  23  Marzo,  MDCCCXLII.”  Henry 
Beyle,  Milanese,  Wrote,  Loved,  Lived.  59 
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years  and  2 months.  He  died  at  2 a.m.  on 
the  23d  March,  1842.^^) 

According  to  Beyle’s  own  philosophical 
creed,  which  referred  everything  to  self,  he 
wrote  and  loved  and  hved  in  vain  j for  his 
writings  were  unprofitable,  liis  loves  were 
unprosperous,  and  his  life  was  an  unhappy 
one.  It  will  not  be  uninstructive,  nor  beside 
the  purpose,  to  trace  and  analyze  the  more 
recondite  causes  of  these  results. 

Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  the  story  of  Murad 
the  Unluchj  to  prove  that  what  is  popularly 
called  iU  luck  is  simply  another  name  for 
imprudence,  and  that  we  have  commonly 
ourselves  to  thank  for  our  success  or  ill 
success  in  life.  Beyle’s  career  might  be 
plausibly  adduced  either  for  or  against  her 
argument.  It  was  undeniably  iU  luck  that 
two  dynasties  should  be  successively  upset 
just  as  he  had  established  a claim  on  each 
respectively.  His  acknowledged  merits  very 
far  exceeded  those  of  many  by  whom  he 
was  distanced  in  the  race,  and  on  five  or  six 
occasions  he  strikingly  distinguished  him- 
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self  j yet  his  good  hits  did  little  or  nothing 
for  his  advancement.  Fortune,  therefore, 
clearly  had  something  to  do  with  his  disap- 
pointments; yet  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  his  avowed  incapacity  for  biding  his 
time  was  the  main  cause  of  most  of  them. 
In  the  worldly  struggle  passive  endimance 
is  no  less  useful  than  active  energy;  and 
patience  under  annoyance,  or  perseverance 
in  uncongenial  employments,  has  again  and 
again  proved  ambition’s  best  ladder.  Beyle 
was  the  most  impatient  and  least  tolerant 
of  human  beings.  Whenever  an  occupation 
ceased  to  interest  him,  he  abandoned  it ; the 
moment  his  acquaintance  failed  to  amuse  he 
fled  from  them.  He  deemed  ennui  the  great- 
est of  earthly  evils,  and  a bore  the  worst  of 
criminals. 

Armed  with  medical  and  legal  authorities 
to  the  effect  that  death  might  be  produced 
by  ennui,  and  that  means  by  which  it  was 
illegally  inflicted  were  immaterial  in  a judi- 
cial point  of  view,  the  Due  de  Laraguais 
formally  prosecuted  a famous  Parisian  bore 
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for  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  If  Beyle  had 
been  the  judge  he  would  have  broken  the 
accused  upon  the  wheel  without  mercy  or 
compunction.  He  was  not  whoUy  without 
excuse,  for  when  suffering  from  ennui  he 
underwent  a complete  prostration  of  the 
moral  and  physical  faculties. 

Another  of  his  confirmed  antipathies,  if 
more  excusable,  was  not  less  formidable 
as  an  obstacle  or  dangerous  as  a stumbhng- 
block. 

“Three  or  four  times,”  he  writes,  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year,  “ fortune  has  knocked  at  my 
door.  In  1814  it  only  rested  with  myself 
to  be  named  Prefect  of  Mans,  or  Director- 
General  of  Corn  Imports  at  Paris  under 
the  orders  of  Count  Beugnot;  but  I was 
frightened  at  the  number  of  platitudes  and 
half -meannesses  imposed  daily  on  the  public 
functionaries  of  all  classes.  . . . When  I see 
a man  strutting  about  a room  with  a number 
of  orders  at  his  buttonhole  I involuntarily 
reckon  up  the  number  of  paltry  actions,  of 
degrading  submissions,  and  often  of  black 
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treasons  that  he  must  have  accumulated  to 
have  received  so  many  certificates  of  them/’ 
This  may  recall  Selwyn’s  remark  on  a 
silver  dinner-service  at  the  sale  of  the  effects 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  Minister : How  many 
toads  have  been  eaten  off  these  plates ! ” 
Beyle  rivaled  or  outdid  Swift  in  his  hate 
of  folly”  and  his  scorn  of  fools,”  and  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  aversion  or  con- 
tempt. At  the  same  time  (like  SjMney 
Smith  with  his  ^Hoolometer  ”)  he  fuUy  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  this  very  nu- 
merous and  very  infiuential  corporation. 
Thus,  when  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  against  the  classicists,  he  says : 

Never,  in  the  memory  of  historians,  did 
nation  undergo  in  its  manners  and  its  plea- 
sures a more  rapid  and  entire  change  than 
that  from  1780  to  1823 ; and  people  wish  to 
give  us  the  same  literatime ! Let  our  grave 
adversaries  look  round  them.  The  fool  [sof] 
of  1780  produced  stupid  and  insipid  plea- 
santries ; he  was  always  laughing.  The  fool 
of  1823  produces  philosophic  reasonings — 
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vague,  hackneyed,  sleep-inspiring  j his  face 
is  constantly  elongated.  Here  is  a notable 
revolution.  A society  in  which  an  element 
so  essential  and  so  abundant  as  the  fool  is 
changed  to  this  extent  cannot  support  either 
the  same  comic  or  the  same  pathetic.  Then 
everybody  aimed  at  making  his  neighbor 
laugh;  now  everybody  wishes  to  pick  his 
neighbor's  pocket.’’ 

We  have  already  quoted  his  confession  of 
an  incurable  tendency  to  produce  enmity  by 
his  sarcasms.  A man  who  habitually  in- 
dulges in  this  mode  of  talking  and  wiiting 
may  be  esteemed  for  his  manly  spirit,  his 
independent  bearing,  his  moral  and  physi- 
cal courage,  or  his  uncompromising  integ- 
rity, but  he  will  rarely  succeed  as  a place- 
hunter. 

He  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been 
a man  of  strict  honor  and  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity. M.  Colomb  adds  that  few  have  had 
more  devoted  friends  than  Beyle,  although 
he  was  culpably  prone  to  neglect  their  in- 
terests as  well  as  his  own.  This  raises  a 
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fresh  difficulty,  for,  generally  speaking,  no 
bad  quality  or  vice  carries  its  appropriate 
punishment  along  with  it  more  surely  than 
heartlessness.  If  we  do  not  trust  others 
they  will  not  trust  us  j and  if  we  have  no 
faith  in  friendship  we  neither  deserve  nor 
acquire  friends.  What  is  worse,  we  forfeit 
our  best  source  of  consolation  when  we 
throw  away  hope ; and  we  canker  happiness 
in  the  bud  when  we  kiU  enthusiasm : 

“ Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 

We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.^’ 

In  one  of  Beyle^s  letters  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  simultaneously  conscious  of  two  states 
of  being — the  sentient  and  the  observant  or 
reasoning  5 and  we  can  fancy  him  like  the 
hero  in  Used  Up  (UHomme  Blase),  who,  in 
momentary  expectation  of  a strong  excite- 
ment, takes  out  his  watch  to  count  the  beat- 
ings of  his  pulse.  This  constant  practice  of 
mental  analysis  may  refine  the  perceptive 
powers,  sharpen  the  logical  faculty,  or  sup- 
ply materials  for  psychological  study;  but 
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it  chills  the  imagination,  and  induces  an  un- 
due preference  for  sensual  pleasures  as  the 
most  solid  or  the  least  evanescent  sources  of 
enjoyment.  Such  was  one  of  its  effects  on 
Beyle,  who  combined  pruriency  of  fancy  with 
delicacy  of  thought,  and  (no  very  rare  occur- 
rence) was  at  the  same  time  sentimental,  and 
what  the  late  Lord  Ponsonby  used  to  call 
jlesliimQjitdl.  Another  of  its  effects,  not  less 
marked,  was  to  inspire  him  with  a morbid 
dislike  to  verse,  although  he  showed  admi- 
rable discrimination  in  selecting  beautiful 
passages  from  Shakespeare  and  Dante. 

The  reader  wdl  have  observed  that  the 
combination  of  qualities  which  we  have 
described  in  Beyle  belongs  rather  to  the 
analytical  than  to  the  creative  order  of 
mind,  and  entitles  their  possessor  to  rank 
higher  as  a critic  or  metaphysician  than  as 
a writer  of  fiction.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
sound  criticism  to  trace  impressions  to  their 
source  5 but  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  and  the 
novehst  (or  writer  of  the  prose  epic)  must  be 
swept  along  by  the  glowing  stream  of  their 
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own  composition,  or  the  public  will  look  on 
indifferently  or  not  notice  them  at  all.  In 
the  case  of  the  author  before  us,  precisely 
what  we  should  have  anticipated  from  a 
priori  reasoning  has  come  to  pass.  The 
only  works  of  his  which  acquired  any  share 
of  popularity  on  their  first  appearance  were 
Bome^  Naples,  and  Florence  (1817),  Racine  et 
Shakespeare  (1823),  and  the  Life  of  Rossini 
(1823).  Beyle  was  passionately  fond  of 
music.  When  he  wrote  on  it  he  was  hurried 
away  by  his  subject  j and  the  first  of  these 
three  works  may  be  described  as  a musical 
tour.  The  Life  of  Rossini  speaks  for  itself, 
and  Racine  and  Shalespeare  was  an  exclu- 
sively critical  production,  thrown  off  upon  a 
sudden  impulse  in  the  height  of  an  excit- 
ing controversy.  Such  an  occasion  was 
eminently  favorable  to  the  display  of  his 
peculiar  talents;  and  he  was  saved,  in  his 
own  despite,  from  the  fatal  error  of  writing, 
or  affecting  to  write,  for  a contemporary 
public  of  exceedingly  narrow  dimensions,  or 
for  a larger  one  that  was  to  begin  studying 
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him  in  right  earnest,  and  in  a becoming 
spirit,  about  1880. 

It  is  stated  in  an  Enghsh  book  of  travels 
(by  the  writer),  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion, that  Manzoni,  half  in  earnest,  avowed 
it  to  be  his  creed  that  as  society  became 
more  enlightened  it  would  tolerate  no  such 
thing  as  literature  considered  merely  as  a 
creation  of  art.”  Beyle,  too,  frequently  acted 
on  the  hypothesis  that  this  stage  of  progres- 
sive improvement  had  been  reached  already, 
or  was  sure  to  be  reached  very  shortly ; for 
he  takes  little  pains  to  develop,  or  even  to 
separate,  his  ideas,  thoughts,  and  images 
when  they  crowd  upon  him.  When  the 
expression  is  irreproachable  in  respect  of 
clearness,  the  odds  are  that  the  arrangement 
is  faulty  or  that  the  form  is  such  as  to  create 
an  inadequate  impression  of  the  work.  We 
do  not  remember  another  instance  in  which 
so  much  curious  information  and  masterly 
criticism,  so  much  varied  and  valuable  matter 
of  all  sorts,  is  presented  in  so  loose,  scattered, 
unpretending,  and  unattractive  a shape  as  in 
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his  Promenades  dans  Rome.  His  friends  al- 
lege that  it  was  his  dislike  of  Madame  de 
StaM,  and  his  horror  of  what  he  thought  the 
sickly  sentimentahties  and  pompous  plati- 
tudes of  Corinne,  that  hurried  him  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  putting  forth  two 
volumes  of  Wotes. 

Whatever  negligence  may  he  found  in 
his  works,”  says  M.  Merimee,  “these  were 
not  the  less  laboriously  worked  up.  All  his 
books  were  copied  several  times  before  being 
delivered  to  the  printer ; but  his  corrections 
were  not  of  style.  He  always  wrote  fast, 
changing  his  thought,  and  troubling  himself 
little  about  the  form.  He  had  even  a con- 
tempt for  style,  and  maintained  that  an 
author  had  attained  perfection  when  readers 
remembered  his  ideas  without  being  able  to 
recall  his  phrases.”  Just  so  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  best-dressed  person  is  one 
who  leaves  a general  impression  of  ease  and 
elegance;  or,  as  Brummel  put  it,  if  John 
Bull  stops  to  look  at  you,  you  are  not  well 
dressed,  but  too  stiff,  too  tight,  or  too  fash- 
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ionable.  M.  Thiers,  again,  in  the  eloquent 
preface  to  his  concluding  volumes,  compares 
a perfect  style  to  glass,  which  we  look 
through  without  being  conscious  of  its 
presence  between  the  object  and  the  eye. 
These  respective  points  of  excellence,  how- 
ever, are  not  attained  when  the  dress  con- 
veys an  impression  of  awkwardness,  when 
the  glass  troubles  the  view,  or  when  the 
style  repels  readers,  and  degrades,  instead 
of  elevating,  the  thought. 

Nor  are  they  often  attained  without  labor ; 
and  it  has  been  pointedly  observed  that  the 
Ramblers  of  Dr.  Johnson,  elaborate  as  they 
appear,  were  written  rapidly  and  seldom 
underwent  re^?ision,  while  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  Rousseau,  which  seems  to  come 
flowing  from  the  heart,  was  the  slow  produc- 
tion of  painful  toil,  pausing  on  every  word 
and  balancing  every  sentence.  Balzac  con- 
cludes his  fervent  eulogy  of  Beyle  by  pro- 
testing against  his  habitudes  de  sphinx, and 
says  of  the  style  of  his  best  work,  “ He  writes 
very  much  in  the  style  of  Diderot,  who  was 
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not  a witerj  but  the  conception  is  grand 
and  powerful,  the  thought  is  original  and 
often  well  rendered.  This  system  is  not  to 
be  held  up  to  imitation.  It  would  be  too 
dangerous  to  let  authors  believe  themselves 
profound  thinkers.  It  would  certainly  be 
too  dangerous  to  let  them  set  up  for  so 
many  Benthams,  and  depend  upon  a cor- 
responding supply  of  Dumonts  to  translate 
or  interpret  them.” 

In  a letter  to  M.  Colomb,  Balzac  adds : 

Beyle  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spirits 
of  the  age  ; but  he  has  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  form : he  wrote  as  the  birds 
sing,  and  our  language  is  a sort  of  Madame 
Honesta,  who  finds  no  good  in  anything  that 
is  not  irreproachable.  I am  deeply  grieved 
at  his  sudden  death.  The  pruning-knife 
should  have  been  carried  into  the  Chartreuse 
de  Parme,  and  a second  edition  would  have 
made  a complete  and  irreproachable  work  of 
it.  In  any  ease  it  is  a wonderful  production, 
le  Uvre  des  esprits  distingues” 

We  concur  with  M.  Balzac  to  the  extent 
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of  thinking  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme  a very 
remarkable  book,  which  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  Beyle’s  masterpiece  in  the  department  of 
fiction. 
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HIS  story  was  written  in  the  win- 
ter of  1830,  at  three  hundred 
leagues’  distance  from  Paris. 
Many  years  before  that,  at  the 
time  when  onr  armies  were  overrunning 
Europe,  chance  willed  that  I should  be  domi- 
ciled for  a while  in  the  house  of  a canon  of 
the  Church.  It  was  at  Padua,  a frolicsome 
city,  where,  as  at  Venice,  pleasure  is  the 
chief  end  of  life,  and  is  pursued  with  an 
ardor  that  does  not  allow  one  time  to  quarrel 
with  one’s  neighbors.  My  stay  there  being 
protracted,  the  Canon  and  I became  cronies. 

Revisiting  Padua  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1830,  I at  once  turned  my  steps  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  worthy  ecclesiastic.  He  was 
dead,  as  I was  quite  well  aware ; but  I wanted 
to  renew  acquaintance  with  the  salon  where 
we  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours  to- 
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gether.  I found  the  premises  occupied  by 
the  Canon’s  nephew  and  his  young  wife,  who 
received  me  with  the  cordiality  of  old  friends. 
Some  neighbors  dropped  in,  and  it  was  quite 
late  before  the  party  separated.  The  nephew 
sent  out  a servant,  who  returned  from  the 
Cafe  Pedi’oti  with  an  excellent  zambajon. 
But  what  was  chiefly  responsible  for  keeping 
us  all  from  our  beds  so  long  was  the  story 
of  the  Duchess  Sanseverina,  to  which  some 
one  made  a chance  allusion,  and  which  the 
nephew  related  at  length  for  my  beneflt. 

“ I do  not  expect  to  And  so  pleasant  a house 
as  this  in  the  country  to  which  I am  bound,” 
said  I to  my  friends,  and  as  a means  of 
dispelling  the  tedium  of  the  long  hours  of 
darkness,  I mean  to  manufacture  a romance 
from  the  life  of  your  charming  Duchess  San- 
severina. I shall  adopt  the  style  of  your 
good  old  novelist  Bandello,  Bishop  of  Agen, 
who  would  have  considered  it  nothing  less 
than  criminal  to  omit  any  true  incidents  of 
his  narrative,  or  fabricate  new  ones.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  the  nephew,  “I  will 
lend  you  the  journals  of  my  uncle,  who,  in 
speaking  of  Parma,  mentions  some  of  the 
intrigues  of  that  court  in  the  days  when  the 
Duchess’s  word  was  law  there.  But  look  out 
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for  yourself  ! The  narrative  is  not  as  moral 
as  it  might  be,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of 
giving  you  a bad  name,  now  that  you  French- 
men are  such  sticklers  for  evangelic  purity/’ 
I give  the  story  to  the  public  in  its  origi- 
nal shape,  as  I found  it  in  the  manuscript  of 
1830,  against  which  may  possibly  be  urged 
two  objections : 

The  first  by  the  reader : the  characters  are 
Italians,  and  as  the  Italian  heart  and  the 
French  heart  are  not  constituted  quite  alike, 
it  may  be  that  they  will  be  found  less  in- 
teresting on  that  account.  The  Italians  are 
sincere,  honest  folks,  not  to  be  scared  by  a 
trifie,  and  therefore  say  what  they  think. 
Their  vanity  is  not  excessive,  manifesting 
itself  only  by  fits  and  starts  j but  when  it 
does  manifest  itself  it  becomes  a passion,  and 
goes  under  the  name  of  lymitigUo.  And  to  be 
poor  in  their  eyes  is  not  to  be  ridiculous. 

The  second  objection  concerns  the  author. 

I must  admit  that  I have  not  attempted  to 
mitigate  the  obliquity  of  the  actions  and 
temperaments  of  some  of  my  dramatis  2^er. 
sonce;  but  I call  Heaven  to  witness  that, 
mentally,  I visit  them  with  the  severest  con- 
demnation. Why  should  I have  bestowed  on 

them  the  elevated  morality  and  the  Christian 
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graces  of  our  French  heroes  and  heroines, 
who  love  money  above  all  besides,  and  are 
never  tempted  to  sin  through  motives  of 
revenge  or  passion  ? The  Italians  of  this  tale 
are  men  and  women  of  a different  stamp. 
Besides,  it  seems  to  me  indisputable  that  in 
journeying  two  hundred  leagues  northward 
from  the  South  we  find  new  traits  of  charac- 
ter to  depict  as  well  as  new  landscapes.  The 
Canon’s  pretty  niece  knew  and  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  Duchess  Sanseverina,  and  she 
begs  me  to  leave  unaltered  the  noble  lady’s 
adventures,  which  are  not  always  laudable. 

January  23,  1839. 
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I 

N May  15,  1796,  General  Bona- 
parte entered  the  city  of  Milan 
at  the  head  of  that  victorious 
army  which  had  lately  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  and  taught  the 
world  that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  cen- 
tui'ies  Caesar  and  Alexander  had  a successor. 

The  miracles  of  genius  and  audacity  to 
which  in  the  course  of  a few  months  Italy 
was  witness  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  a 
slumbering  people.  Only  a week  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French  the  Milanese  looked  on 
them  as  no  better  than  a horde  of  brigands 
accustomed  to  run  like  sheep  at  every  en- 
counter witli  the  troops  of  His  Royal  and 
Imperial  Majesty.  At  all  events,  that  was 
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what  they  were  told  three  times  a week  in 
the  columns  of  a little  sheet,  big  as  a man’s 
hand,  and  printed  on  whity-brown  paper. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Milanese  were  as 
brave  as  the  Frenchmen  of  the  Revolution, 
and  earned  the  distinction  of  having  their 
walls  razed  by  the  German  emperors.  Now 
that  they  were  become  good  and  faithful  sub- 
jects, their  most  important  occupation  was 
printing  sonnets  on  little  pink  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs as  often  as  there  was  a marriage 
in  some  noble  or  wealthy  family.  Two  or 
three  years  after  this  memorable  epoch  in 
her  life  the  young  lady  would  select  for  her- 
self a cavalier  servant  ^ not  unfrequently  the 
name  of  the  cicisbeo  chosen  by  the  husband’s 
family  occupied  an  honorable  place  in  the 
marriage  contract.  Between  those  effemi- 
nate manners  and  customs  and  the  sterner 
emotions  produced  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  French  army  there  was  a wide  differ- 
ence. New  and  more  impassioned  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting  sprang  quickly  into 
existence.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1796,  an 
entire  race  suddenly  became  conscious  that 
everything  which  it  had  hitherto  admired 
and  respected  was  supremely  ridicidous,  and 
in  some  instances  abominable.  The  depar- 
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ture  of  the  last  Austrian  regiment  was  coin- 
cident with  the  dissolution  of  the  old  order 
of  ideas;  it  became  the  mode  to  value  life 
less  highly.  After  centuries  of  hypocrisy 
and  enervating  sensations  men  saw  that  if 
they  would  be  truly  happy  they  must  love 
something  with  genuine  passion,  must  be 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  when  neces- 
sary. The  Lombards,  as  if  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  calculating  despotism  of 
Charles  V and  Philip  II,  had  been  sunk  in 
profound  moral  darkness;  they  cast  down 
their  idols  from  their  pedestals,  and  suddenly 
the  light  streamed  in  on  them.  For  fifty 
years  and  more,  while  Voltaire  and  the  En- 
cyclopedie  had  been  illuminating  France 
with  their  dawning  hght,  the  monks  had 
been  dinning  in  the  ears  of  the  good  people 
of  Milan  that  to  learn  to  read — to  learn 
anything  under  the  sun,  in  fact,  that  might 
be  of  use  to  them — was  waste  of  time  and 
trouble ; only  let  them  be  punctual  in  paying 
their  tithes  to  the  parish  priest,  and  not  con- 
ceal from  him  any  of  their  little  peccadilloes, 
they  might  count  pretty  surely  on  having  a 
comfortable  seat  in  Paradise.  To  complete 
the  degradation  of  this  once  warlike  nation, 
Austria  had  for  a consideration  released  it 
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from  the  obligation  of  supplying  recruits  to 
her  army. 

In  1796  the  Milanese  army  consisted  of 
twenty-four  varlets  uniformed  in  red,  who, 
conjoint!}^  with  four  magnificent  Hungarian 
regiments,  preserved  the  peace  of  the  city. 
Morals  were  horribly  licentious,  but  of  pas- 
sion there  was  very  little.  Not  only  was  it 
extremely  tiresome  to  go  to  the  priest  with 
the  story  of  every  little  lapse  from  virtue, 
but  the  Milanese  of  those  days  were  incapa- 
ble of  ardent  desires.  The  good  people  of 
Milan  were  still  subjected  to  certain  small 
monarchical  exactions  which  could  not  but 
be  vexatious.  For  instance,  the  Archduke, 
who  resided  in  Milan  and  governed  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  his  cousin,  had  con- 
ceived the  happy  and  lucrative  idea  of  en- 
riching himself  by  trading  in  wheat ; hence 
a law  prohibiting  the  peasants  from  dispos- 
ing of  their  grain  until  His  Highness’s  gra- 
naries were  filled. 

In  May,  1796,  three  days  after  the  entrance 
of  the  French  troops,  a young  and  rather 
eccentric  miniature  painter  named  Gros,  des- 
tined in  later  days  to  become  famous,  who 
had  accompanied  the  army  of  invasion,  was 
sitting  in  the  Cafe  des  Servi,  at  that  time  the 
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fashionable  restaurant  of  the  city.  Hearing 
some  of  the  habitues  of  the  place  discussing 
the  financial  operations  of  the  Archduke  (who 
was  enormously  fat),  he  took  the  menu  card, 
printed  on  a sheet  of  coarse  yellow  paper, 
and  on  the  back  of  it  dashed  off  a likeness 
of  the  corpulent  nobleman ; a French  soldier 
was  in  the  act  of  giving  him  a bayonet  thrust 
in  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  wound  gushed 
a torrent,  not  of  blood,  but  of  wheat.  Such 
a thing  as  caricature  was  unknown  in  that 
jealously  despotic  country.  Gros  left  his 
sketch  lying  on  the  table,  where  it  was  seen 
and  wondered  at  by  hundreds;  it  was  en- 
graved during  the  night,  and  the  following 
day  twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

On  that  same  day  was  published  an  order 
taxing  the  city  six  million  francs  as  a con- 
tribution to  the  necessities  of  the  French 
army,  which,  after  winning  six  pitched  battles 
and  subduing  twenty  provinces,  was  destitute 
of  coats,  hats,  shoes,  and  trousers. 

Wherever  the  poor,  half-starved  French 
penetrated  the  plains  of  Lombardy  they 
brought  with  them  in  their  train  rejoicing 
and  gaiety,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
only  the  priests  and  a few  of  the  nobility 
who  felt  the  weight  of  this  subvention  of  six 
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millions,  whicli  was  to  be  succeeded  by  many 
others.  The  French  soldiers  spent  their  days 
in  laughing  and  singing  5 they  were  mostly 
lads,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
their  commander-in-chief  was  onty  twenty- 
seven.  So  much  youth  and  good-natured 
jollity  afforded  the  best  of  answers  to  the 
furious  denunciations  of  the  monks,  who  for 
the  last  six  months  had  been  thundering 
against  the  French  from  their  pulpits,  stig- 
matizing them  as  brutes  and  monsters  whose 
orders  were  to  burn  and  slay.  If  the  fathers 
were  to  be  believed,  every  regiment  on  the 
march  was  preceded  by  a guillotine. 

Along  the  roadsides  in  the  country  the 
French  soldier  was  seen  dandling  the  good- 
wife’s  baby  before  the  cottage  door,  and 
nightly  the  drummers,  discarding  the  more 
warlike  instrument  for  the  fiddle,  organized 
Little  dances  among  the  peasantry.  It  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  teach  the  quadrille  to  the 
simple  country  girls,  on  account  of  the  in- 
volved figures  5 hence  the  young  warriors 
became  learners,  and  quickly  mastered  the 
Monferine,  the  Sauteuse,  and  other  Italian 
dances. 

The  officers  had  been  assigned  quarters,  as 
far  as  possible,  among  the  wealthier  classes 
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they  were  sadly  in  need  of  repairs  for  the 
most  part.  To  mention  an  instance : a hen- 
tenant  named  Robert  was  biUeted  on  the 
palace  of  the  Marqnis  del  Dongo.  The  en- 
tire worldly  wealth  of  this  officer,  who  was 
an  active,  wide-awake  young  feUow,  consisted 
of  a crown  of  six  francs  that  he  had  been 
paid  at  Piacenza.  After  the  affair  at  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi  he  had  relieved  an  Austrian 
officer — the  poor  man  was  dead  and  had  no 
further  use  for  the  property — of  a magnifi- 
cent pail*  of  nankeen  trousers,  and  never  was 
garment  more  badly  needed.  His  epaulets 
were  of  worsted,  and  the  cloth  of  his  coat 
was  sewn  to  the  sleeves  to  avoid  a solution 
of  continuity  between  the  parts ; but  there 
was  worse  behind.  The  soles  of  his  shoes 
were  constructed  of  strips  of  felt  cut  from 
a hat,  likewise  a trophy  of  the  field  of  Lodi. 
These  improvised  soles  were  connected  with 
the  uppers  by  bits  of  string  that  were  pain- 
fully visible ; so  that  when  the  majordomo 
of  the  house  rapped  at  the  Lieutenant’s  door 
with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Marquise, 
our  gallant  warrior  was  horribly  embar- 
rassed. The  two  hours  preceding  the  fatal 
dinner  were  spent  by  him  and  his  orderly  in 

trying  to  mend  the  coat  and  blacken  with 
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ink  those  infernal  strings.  At  last  the  di-ead 
moment  came.  Never  in  my  life  was  I so 
ill  at  ease,”  the  Lieutenant  told  me  subse- 
quently. “ The  ladies  were  looking  forward 
to  my  appearance  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  I was  worse  scared  than  they.  I looked 
down  at  my  shoes,  and  was  so  ashamed  that 
I could  not  walk : I waddled.  The  Marquise 
del  Dongo,”  he  went  on,  was  at  that  time 
in  the  full  luster  of  her  beauty;  you  knew 
her,  with  her  eyes,  so  soft  and  angelically 
tender,  and  the  meUow  auburn  haii-  that 
made  such  a pretty  frame  for  the  oval  of  the 
charming  face.  There  was  in  my  bedroom 
a Herodiade  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  which 
was  her  very  image.  Her  almost  super- 
natural loveliness  produced  such  an  effect 
on  me  that  I quite  forgot  mj^  appearance. 
For  the  preceding  two  years,  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Genoese  territory,  my  eyes 
had  witnessed  only  horrors  of  ugliness.  I 
ventured  to  express  my  delight  and  admira- 
tion in  a few  brief  words. 

But  I knew  that  it  was  not  good  breed- 
ing to  be  too  lavish  with  my  compliments. 
Wliile  manufacturing  my  fine  phrases  I cast 
eyes  around  the  marble  dining-room  and 
counted  twelve  lackeys,  besides  numerous 
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valets  de  cJiambre,  all  attired  with  what  seemed 
to  me  the  acme  of  magnificence.  Jnst  think ! 
the  rascals  not  only  had  good  shoes,  bnt  silver 
buckles  as  well.  Watching  ont  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye,  I conld  see  all  those  stupid  looks 
bent  on  my  coat,  perhaps  also  on  my  shoes ; 
it  made  me  fnrions.  With  a single  word  I 
conld  have  scared  the  fellows  ont  of  their 
wits ; bnt  how  was  I to  teach  them  their 
place  wdthont  frightening  the  ladies?  For 
the  Marquise,  by  way  of  keeping  her  conrage 
np,  as  she  has  since  often  told  me,  had  sent 
to  the  convent  for  Gina  del  Dongo,  her  hns- 
band’s  sister,  who  was  a school-girl  in  those 
days,  and  later  became  the  fascinating  Conn- 
tess  Pietranera.  No  one  ever  surpassed  her 
in  gaiety  and  amiability  while  in  prosperity, 
as  no  one  ever  excelled  her  in  conrage  and 
constancy  of  purpose  in  adversity. 

“Gina,  who  at  that  time  may  have  been 
thirteen  years  old,  though  she  looked  eigh- 
teen, a lively,  fearless  girl,  as  yon  are  aware, 
was  so  afraid  of  giving  way  to  unseemly 
laughter  at  sight  of  my  equipment  that  she 
dared  not  eat.  The  Marquise,  on  the  other 
hand,  overwhelmed  me  with  polite  bnt  con- 
strained attentions ; she  could  not  help  notic- 
ing the  expression  of  impatience  and  morti- 
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fication  on  my  countenance.  In  a word,  I 
was  cutting  a sorry  figure  : I was  swallowing 
my  resentment,  which  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a Frenchman  to  do.  At  last  a 
heaven-sent  idea  hashed  across  my  brain : I 
proceeded  to  tell  the  ladies  of  my  distress, 
and  the  sufferings  we  had  undergone  duiing 
the  past  two  years  among  the  mountains  of 
the  Genoese  territory,  where  we  had  been 
cooped  up  by  the  imbecility  of  our  blunder- 
ing old  generals.  ^ In  that  land  of  famine,^ 
said  I,  ‘ they  paid  us  in  assignats  that  no  one 
would  take,  and  gave  us  three  ounces  of 
bread  a day.^  Before  I had  continued  my 
story  two  minutes  the  kind-hearted  Mar- 
quise was  in  tears  and  pretty  Gina  was 
serious. 

^ What,  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant,’  said  the 
latter,  ^ three  ounces  of  bread  a day  ! ’ 

“ ^ Yes,  mademoiselle ; but  to  make  amends 
there  were  generally  three  days  a week  when 
there  was  no  distribution  at  all,  and  as  the 
distress  of  the  peasants  on  whom  we  were 
quartered  was  even  greater  than  ours,  w^e 
used  to  share  our  bread  wdth  them.’ 

“When  we  rose  from  table  I gave  the 
Marquise  my  arm  as  far  as  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room ; then,  hastily  retracing  my 
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steps,  presented  to  the  lackey  who  had  waited 
on  me  the  crown  of  six  francs,  all  my  wealth, 
to  spending  which  I had  looked  forward  with 
so  mnch  pleasurable  anticipation. 

A week  later,’^  Robert  continued,  “when 
it  was  credibly  reported  that  the  French  were 
not  guillotining  men  and  women,  the  Mar- 
quis del  Dongo  returned  from  his  chateau 
of  Grianta  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  whither, 
like  the  brave  man  he  was,  he  had  fled  on 
the  approach  of  the  army,  abandoning  his 
pretty  young  wife  and  his  sister  to  the  un- 
certain chances  of  war.  The  hatred  which 
this  illustrious  nobleman  entertained  for  us 
was  equal  to  his  fear,  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  it  was  boundless.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  his  white,  fat,  pasty  face 
when  he  laid  himself  out  to  be  polite  to  me. 
The  day  after  his  return  to  Milan  I received 
three  yards  of  cloth  and  two  hundred  francs 
out  of  the  subvention  of  six  millions  5 I put 
my  draggled  plumage  in  repair  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  cavalier  to  the  two  ladies,  for 
the  balls  were  about  beginning.” 

The  story  that  Lieutenant  Robert  told  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  French 
officers.  So  far  from  making  a laughing- 
stock of  the  distress  of  those  brave  soldiers, 
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the  people  of  the  country  took  pity  on  them 
and  loved  them. 

This  era  of  good  feeling  and  joyous  in- 
toxication lasted  but  two  short  years.  The 
infatuation  was  so  general  and  so  excessive 
that  I find  it  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
it,  unless  by  this  profound  and  philosophic 
reflection : This  people  had  been  living  in  a 
state  of  boredom  for  a hundred  years. 

The  gaiety  and  pleasure  that  we  so  nat- 
urally associate  with  the  sunny  South  had 
reigned  in  bygone  days  at  the  courts  of  the 
Visconti  and  the  Sforzas,  those  illustrious 
dukes  of  Milan.  But  since  the  year  1624, 
when  the  Spaniards  seized  the  Milanese  and 
ruled  it  with  a rod  of  iron — harsh,  tyranni- 
cal, jealous,  and  suspicious  masters,  always 
fearing  a revolt — merriment  and  gaiety  had 
vanished  from  the  land.  The  inhabitants, 
adopting  the  ways  and  customs  of  their  for- 
eign lords  and  rulers,  no  longer  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  moment,  but 
were  always  ready  to  avenge  a fancied  insult 
with  a poniard  stroke. 

Between  the  15th  of  May,  1796,  when 
the  French  entered  Milan,  and  sometime  in 
April,  1799,  when  they  were  expelled  as  a 
result  of  the  battle  of  Cassano,  mirth,  jollity, 
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and  unreason  reigned  so  absolutely,  care  and 
melancholy  were  banished  so  effectually,  that 
instances  can  be  mentioned  of  rich  old  mer- 
chants, old  usurers,  and  old  notaries  w^ho, 
during  that  interval,  laid  aside  their  scowling 
faces  and  for  a time  forgot  the  art  of  making 
money. 

True,  one  might  have  counted  on  his  fin- 
gers a few  families  belonging  to  the  higher 
nobility  who  retired  to  their  country-seats, 
as  if  in  sullen  protest  against  the  universal 
rejoicing  and  good  feeling.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  these  wealthy  and  noble  families 
were  distinguished  in  a manner  that  was  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  them  when  it  came 
to  the  allotment  of  the  forced  contributions 
exacted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  French 
army. 

The  Marquis  del  Dongo,  to  whom  the  sight 
of  so  much  gaiety  was  displeasing,  had  been 
among  the  first  to  withdraw  to  his  magnifi- 
cent chateau  of  Grianta,  on  the  farther  shore 
of  Como,  whither  the  ladies  now  conducted 
Lieutenant  Robert.  This  chateau,  occupy- 
ing a site  that  perhaps  has  not  its  equal  in 
the  world,  on  a plateau  that  rises  a hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  picturesque  lake  of 
which  it  commands  a view  in  almost  its  en- 
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tire  extent,  had  been  a feudal  stronghold. 
The  del  Dongo  family  built  the  structure 
sometime  in  the  fifteenth  century — a fact 
that  was  vouched  for  by  the  pompous  in- 
scriptions which,  together  with  the  family 
arms,  were  carved  on  innumerable  blocks  of 
marble.  The  portculhs  and  the  deej)  ditch 
were  still  in  evidence;  true,  the  latter  was 
dry,  but  with  its  walls  eighty  feet  high  and 
six  feet  thick  the  place  might  hold  out  long 
against  an  attacking  party;  and  that  was 
why  it  was  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  timid 
and  suspicious  Marquis.  Surrounded  by 
twenty-five  or  thirty  servants,  who  he  be- 
lieved were  devoted  to  him,  apparently  for 
the  reason  that  he  never  spoke  to  them  with- 
out swearing  at  them,  his  fears  troubled  him 
less  than  at  Milan. 

These  fears  were  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  He  was  in  active  correspon- 
dence with  an  Austrian  spy,  stationed  by 
his  government  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  three 
leagues  from  Grianta,  to  assist  in  securing 
the  escape  of  prisoners  captured  in  battle — 
a trifling  circumstance  that  might  not  have 
commended  itself  to  the  prejudiced  French 
generals. 

The  Marquis  had  left  his  young  wife  in 
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Milan,  where  she  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
family  and  resisted  as  well  as  she  conld  the 
demands  made  by  the  French  on  the  Casa 
del  Bongo,  as  it  is  called  in  the  country.  She 
endeavored  to  secure  reductions,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  visit  those  among  the  nobles 
who  had  accepted  office,  as  well  as  some  men 
who  were  not  noble,  but  possessed  great  in- 
fluence. About  this  time  an  important  event 
happened  in  the  family.  The  Marquis  had 
arranged  a match  between  his  sister  Gina  and 
a man  of  great  wealth  and  purest  lineage ; 
but  he  wore  powder  in  his  hair,  on  which 
account  Mademoiselle  Gina  always  laughed 
immoderately  when  she  saw  him ; and  pres- 
ently she  committed  the  indiscretion  of  elop- 
ing with  and  marrying  Count  Pietranera. 
The  Count,  it  is  true,  was  a gentleman  by 
budh  and  instinct,  and  attractive  in  manner 
and  appearance,  but  as  penniless  as  his  father 
had  been  before  liim,  and,  to  cap  the  climax 
of  his  faults,  a red-hot  partizan  of  the  new 
ideas.  He  was  a sous-lieutenant  in  the  Ital- 
ian Legion  — an  additional  cause  of  disgust 
to  the  Marquis. 

After  those  two  years  of  weU-being  and 
careless  enjoyment,  the  Directory  at  Paris, 

assuming  the  airs  of  a sovereign  firmly  seated 
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on  his  throne,  began  to  manifest  the  most 
implacable  hatred  and  enmity  toward  all  and 
every  one  that  showed  a disposition  to  rise 
above  mediocrity.  The  brainless  generals 
whom  it  gave  to  the  army  of  Italy  lost  battle 
after  battle  in  those  same  plains  of  Verona 
that  two  years  previously  had  witnessed  the 
glories  of  Areola  and  Lonato.  The  Austrians 
were  steadily  approaching  Milan.  Lieuten- 
ant Robert,  promoted  major  and  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Cassano,  came  to  pay  a last 
visit  to  his  friend  the  Marquise  del  Dongo. 
The  parting  was  a sad  one ; Robert  departed 
accompanied  by  Count  Pietranera,  who  fol- 
lowed the  French  in  their  retreat  on  Novi. 
The  young  Countess,  to  whom  her  brother 
refused  to  pay  money  that  was  her  own, 
followed  the  army,  riding  in  a farm-cart. 

Then  commenced  that  period  of  reaction 
and  return  to  the  old  ideas  that  the  Milanese 
call  i tredici  mesi  (the  thmteen  months),  be- 
cause, in  fact,  as  their  lucky  star  would  have 
it,  this  interregnum  of  folly  and  madness 
lasted  only  thirteen  months — up  to  Marengo. 
All  the  old  sour-faced  ascetics  and  devotees 
came  forth  from  their  hiding-places  and  re- 
sumed the  direction  of  affairs.  Presently 
those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  good 
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doctrines”  circulated  tlie  report  among  the 
villages  that  Napoleon  had  been  hung  by  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt — a fate,  they  declared, 
that  was  too  good  for  him. 

Among  those  who  had  left  the  city  to  sulk 
in  solitude  among  their  woods  and  fields,  and 
now  returned  thirsting  for  revenge,  the  Mar- 
quis del  Don  go  was  distinguished  for  his 
virulence.  His  activity  naturally  gave  him 
a high  place  in  the  councils  of  his  party. 
‘•Those  gentlemen” — weU-meaning  enough 
folks  when  their  fears  were  not  uppermost, 
but  who  were  always  quaking  and  trembling 
— managed  to  convert  the  Austrian  general 
to  theii*  ideas.  The  latter,  although  he  was 
not  a cruel  man,  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced that  severity  was  the  best  policy,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  patriots,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 
Italy.  They  were  promptly  deported  to  the 
Douches  de  Cattaro,  where,  confined  in  sub- 
terrene grottoes,  hunger,  assisted  by  the 
dampness  of  the  place,  made  short  work  of 
many  of  the  rascals. 

The  Marquis  del  Dongo  was  now  in  power ; 
and  as,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  engag- 
ing qualities,  he  was  sordidly  avaricious,  he 

was  not  ashamed  to  boast  in  public  that  he 
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never  sent  a crown  to  Ms  sister,  tlie  Countess 
Pietranera.  As  deeply  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band as  on  the  first  day,  she  would  not  for- 
sake him,  and  the  pair  were  starving  together 
in  France.  The  poor  Marquise  was  reduced 
to  despair.  At  last  she  succeeded  in  abstract- 
ing a few  small  diamonds  from  her  jewel- 
case,  which  it  was  her  husband’s  custom  to 
take  from  her  every  night  and  lock  away  in 
a great  iron  box  that  he  kept  under  his  bed. 
The  Marquise  had  brought  her  husband  a 
dowry  of  eight  hundi*ed  thousand  francs,  and 
received  from  him  monthly  the  paltry  stipend 
of  eighty  francs  for  her  personal  expenses. 
During  the  thirteen  months  that  the  French 
were  absent  from  Milan  the  poor  lady,  on  one 
pretense  or  other,  wore  mourning  constantly. 

We  must  confess  that,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  more  serious  authors,  we  have  com- 
menced the  history  of  our  hero  a year  before 
his  birth.  This  important  person  age,  indeed, 
is  none  other  than  Fabrice  Yalserra,  Marclie- 
si)w  del  Dongo,  to  give  him  the  title  custom- 
ary at  Milan.  He  had  obligingly  consented 
to  being  born  at  about  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French,  and  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  about  him  found  himself,  by 
the  hazards  that  preside  over  such  events,  the 
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second  son  of  that  illnstrions  nobleman  the 
Marqnis  del  Dongo,  with  whose  fat,  tallowy 
face,  false  smile,  and  bitter  aversion  for  the 
new  ideas  yon  have  already  made  acquain- 
tance. The  entire  fortune  of  the  house  was 
entailed  on  Ascanio  del  Dongo,  the  elder 
brother,  who  gave  promise  of  being  his 
father’s  worthy  successor.  He  was  eight 
years  old  and  Fabrice  was  two  when  that 
General  Bonaparte  whom  every  one  of  de- 
cent birth  had  fondly  believed  to  be  hanged 
long  ago  descended  from  the  Mount  St.  Ber- 
nard. He  entered  Milan:  the  occasion  is 
» ' 

without  a parallel  in  history.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  a whole  people  gone  wdld  with  joy. 
A few  days  later  Napoleon  won  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  Of  what  foUowed  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak.  The  delight  of  the  Milanese 
was  unbounded ; but  this  time  it  was  alloyed 
with  ideas  of  vengeance ; the  kindly  people 
had  been  taught  to  hate.  A day  not  long 
subsequent  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
\dvors  of  the  patriots  deported  to  the  Bouches 
de  Cattaro ; their  return  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a national  festival.  Their  pale  faces, 
great  wondering  eyes,  and  emaciated  forms 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  evidences  of 
rejoicing  that  were  visible  on  every  hand. 
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Tlieir  arrival  was  tlie  signal  for  the  flight 
of  the  families  most  deeply  compromised. 
Among  the  first  the  Marquis  del  Dongo 
sought  the  shelter  of  his  chateau  of  Grianta. 
The  heads  of  the  great  families  were  wild 
with  fear  and  ragej  hut  their  wives  and 
daughters  had  not  forgotten  the  pleasures 
of  the  former  French  occupation,  and  cast 
longing  looks  in  the  direction  of  Milan  and 
the  jolly  dances  that,  immediately  after  Ma- 
rengo, were  organized  at  the  Casa  Tanzi.  A 
few  days  after  the  victory  the  French  gen- 
eral who  had  it  in  charge  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  of  Lombard}^  saw  that  among 
the  tenantry  of  the  nobility  and  the  old 
women  of  the  country-side  the  great,  the 
engrossing  topic  of  conversation  was  not 
the  glorious  victory  of  Marengo,  which  had 
changed  the  destiny  of  Italy  and  recovered 
thirteen  fortresses  in  a single  day,  but  a 
prediction  of  St.  Giovita,  the  early  patron  of 
Brescia.  According  to  this  inspired  utter- 
ance the  luck  of  the  French  and  of  Napoleon 
was  to  end  thirteen  weeks  to  a day  after 
Marengo.  It  may  be  offered  as  some  slight 
excuse  for  the  Marquis  del  Dongo  and  his 
noble  companions  in  exile  that  they  really 
and  truly  believed  in  the  prophecy.  It  is 
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probable  that  none  of  them  bad  read  baK  a 
dozen  books  in  bis  life.  They  made  tbeir 
preparations  openly  for  returning  to  Milan 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  thirteen  weeks ; but  as  time 
rolled  on  new  successes  were  scored  for 
tbe  Frencb  cause.  On  bis  return  to  Paris, 
Napoleon,  by  bis  wise  and  moderate  mea- 
sures, saved  tbe  country  from  revolution,  as 
at  Marengo  be  bad  saved  it  from  tbe  for- 
eigner. Then  tbe  Lombard  nobles,  in  tbe 
security  of  tbem  cbateaux,  discovered  that 
tbey  bad  misinterpreted  tbe  words  of  tbe 
boly  man  of  Brescia  5 it  was  thirteen  months 
be  meant,  not  weeks.  Tbe  thirteen  months 
expired,  and  tbe  prosperity  of  France  ap- 
peared to  be  increasing  daily. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  ten  years  of  pro- 
gress and  prosperity,  from  1800  to  1810. 
The  first  of  these  years  Fabrice  spent  at  tbe 
chateau  of  Grianta,  developing  bis  skill  at 
fisticuffs  in  numerous  conflicts  with  tbe  vil- 
lage urchins,  and  learning  nothing — not  even 
bow  to  read.  A little  later  be  was  sent  to  the 
Jesuit  school  at  Milan.  The  Marquis,  bis 
father,  insisted  that  he  should  be  taught 
Latin,  not  from  those  old  authors  who  are 
continually  harping  on  republics,  but  from 
a magnificent  volume  illustrated  with  more 
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than  one  hundred  plates,  masterpieces  of  the 
engravers  of  the  seventeenth  century  5 it  was 
the  genealogy  in  Latin  of  the  Valserras, 
Marquises  del  Dongo,  puhhshed  in  1650  by 
Fabrice,  Archbishop  of  Parma.  As  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  Valserras  were  due  chieflv 
to  their  military  achievements,  the  engTav- 
ings  were  for  the  most  part  battle-scenes,  and 
in  them  was  always  to  be  seen  some  hero  of 
the  name  laying  about  him  with  his  sword. 
The  book  pleased  the  young  Fabrice  im- 
mensely. His  mother,  to  whom  he  was  as 
the  apple  of  her  eye,  from  time  to  time  re- 
ceived permission  to  go  and  pay  him  a visit 
at  Milan  5 but  as  her  lord  and  master  never 
gave  her  money  for  the  journey,  she  was 
obliged  to  borrow  from  her  sister-in-law,  the 
Countess  Pietranera.  After  the  return  of  the 
French  the  Countess  had  come  to  be  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  attractive  women  of 
the  court  of  Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy. 

When  Fabrice  had  celebrated  his  first  com- 
munion his  aunt  obtained  from  the  Marquis 
— still  a voluntary  exile — permission  to  take 
him  from  his  school  occasionally  for  a holi- 
day. She  found  him  different  from  other 
boys,  intelligent  and  grave  beyond  his  years, 
but  a handsome,  well-formed  youngster,  who 
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promised  not  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  salon 
of  a woman  of  fashion ; otherwise  as  ignorant 
as  he  well  eonld  he — scarcely  able  to  write 
his  own  name.  The  Countess,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm that  characterized  all  her  actions, 
promised  the  head  of  the  school  her  protec- 
tion provided  her  nephew,  Fabrice,  distin- 
guished himself,  and  was  awarded  lots  of 
prizes  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  better 
to  enable  him  to  earn  them  she  would  send 
for  him  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  fre- 
quently not  restore  him  to  his  masters  until 
the  following  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  The 
Jesuits,  although  petted  and  made  much  of 
by  the  Prince  Viceroy,  were  in  Italy  only  on 
sufferance,  the  law  of  the  land  having  ban- 
ished them  5 and  the  superior,  a man  who 
knew  on  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered, 
was  quick  to  see  the  advantage  that  might 
accrue  to  him  from  his  relations  with  a lady 
aU-powerful  at  court.  He  carefully  abstained 
from  reprimanding  Fabrice  for  his  absences, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  boy,  more 
ignorant  than  ever,  if  possible,  carried  off 
five  first  prizes.  Under  these  highly  gratify- 
ing circumstances  the  brilliant  Countess  Pie- 
tranera,  attended  by  her  husband — now  a 
general  commanding  one  of  the  divisions  of 
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the  Guards — and  by  half  a dozen  other 
bright  and  shining  lights  of  the  viceregal 
court,  honored  the  ceremony  of  distribution 
at  the  Jesuits’  house  by  her  presence.  The 
superior  was  highly  commended  by  the  heads 
of  the  order. 

The  Countess  conducted  her  nephew  to  all 
those  sumptuous  entertainments  that  distin- 
guished the  too  brief  reign  of  the  amiable 
Prince  Eugene.  She  had  used  her  influ- 
ence to  obtain  for  him  a commission  in  the 
Hussars,  and  Fabrice,  cet  twelve,  sported  the 
uniform  of  that  corps.  One  day  the  Coun- 
tess, in  the  exuberance  of  her  delight  at  the 
pretty  figure  he  made,  asked  the  Prince  to 
nominate  him  to  a position  as  page,  which 
was  equivalent  to  promising  that  the  del 
Dongo  family  would  come  over  to  the  French 
interest.  The  next  day  it  required  all  her 
powers  of  persuasion  to  make  the  Viceroy 
forget  that  she  had  ever  made  such  a re- 
quest, to  which  the  only  thing  wanting  was 
the  consent  of  the  father  of  the  potential 
page,  and  that  consent  had  been  refused 
with  much  bad  language.  The  result  of  this 
undiplomatic  business,  which  made  the  sulky 
Marquis  sulkier  than  ever,  was  that  he 
manufactured  a pretext  for  recalling  young 
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Fabrice  to  Griaiita.  The  Countess  enter- 
tained a supreme  contempt  for  her  brother, 
whom  she  regarded  as  a sour,  ill-conditioned 
wiseacre  who  refrained  from  giving  full 
course  to  his  instincts  of  evil  only  because 
he  dared  not.  But  she  idolized  Fabrice,  and, 
after  a silence  of  ten  years,  wrote  to  the 
Marquis  begging  for  a sight  of  her  nephew. 
Her  letter  was  never  answered. 

On  his  return  to  the  old  stronghold  reared 
by  his  warlike  ancestor,  Fabrice’s  intellectual 
acquirements  might  have  been  catalogued 
as  nil ; on  the  other  hand,  he  was  an  inimi- 
table fencer  and  a superb  horseman.  Man}^ 
a time  Count  Pietranera,  who  shared  his 
wife’s  fondness  for  the  boy,  gave  him  a 
mount  and  took  him  with  him  to  review  the 
troops. 

On  his  arrival  at  Orianta,  Fabrice,  his  eyes 
still  red  and  swollen  from  the  effect  of  the 
tears  he  had  shed  on  leaving  his  aunt’s  fine 
salons,  found  only  his  mother  and  sisters  to 
receive  and  embrace  him.  The  Marquis  was 
in  the  library,  behind  locked  doors,  with  his 
elder  son,  the  Marchesino  Ascanio.  Thev 
w'ere  engaged  in  concocting  letters  in  cipher 
which  were  destined  to  have  the  honor  of  be- 
ing read  in  Vienna ; father  and  son  showed 
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themselves  only  at  meal-times.  The  Marquis 
declared  with  great  solemnity  that  he  was 
teaching  his  future  successor  bookkeeping 
by  double  entry,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
keep  proper  account  of  the  revenues  of  his 
numerous  estates.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was,  the  Marquis  was  too  jealous  of  liis  au- 
thority to  discuss  such  subjects  with  a son 
who  must,  whether  the  father  would  or  no, 
inherit  all  those  entailed  properties.  He 
kept  the  young  man  emploj^ed  in  reducing  to 
cipher  despatches  eighteen  or  twenty  pages 
long,  which  found  their  way  into  Switzerland 
two  or  three  times  a week,  whence  they  pur- 
sued their  travels  to  Vienna.  The  Marquis, 
with  no  great  knowledge  of  the  subject 
himself,  ventured  to  acquaint  his  legitimate 
sovereigns  with  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  his  letters  met 
with  considerable  success.  This  was  how 
he  managed : whenever  a French  or  Italian 
regiment  was  changing  garrison  he  would 
have  a trusty  agent  somewhere  along  the 
road,  wdio  would  count  the  men;  and  in 
rendering  his  report  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
he  always  was  careful  to  knock  off  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  grand  total. 
These  letters,  ridicidous  as  they  were,  had  the 
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merit  of  discrediting  other  and  more  vera- 
cious reports,  and  they  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  recipients.  Only  a short  time  before 
Fabrice’s  arrival  at  the  chateau  the  Marquis 
had  received  the  decoration  of  a famous 
order ; it  made  the  fifth  that  he  displayed  on 
his  manly  bosom.  The  delight  he  took  in 
them,  however,  was  unpleasantly  modified 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  dared  not  wear 
them  outside  his  own  study;  but  he  never 
permitted  himself  to  dictate  a despatch  vdth- 
ont  having  first  donned  the  embroidered  coat, 
with  all  the  decorations  in  place  upon  the 
bosom.  He  would  have  considered  himself 
guilty  of  disrespect  had  he  done  otherwise. 

The  Marquise  was  enchanted  with  her 
son’s  accomplishments  and  graces  of  person. 
But  she  had  maintained  the  custom  of  unit- 
ing Hvice  or  three  times  a year  to  the  Gen- 
eral Count  d’A , which  was  the  present 

style  and  title  of  onr  old  friend  Lieutenant 
Robert.  The  thought  of  being  untruthful 
to  those  she  loved  was  unendurable  to  the 
Marquise ; she  questioned  her  son,  and  was 
shocked  to  discover  how  ignorant  he  was. 

^Mf  he  appears  ignorant  to  me,”  she  rea- 
soned to  herself,  ‘^who  am  myself  so  ill  in- 
formed, what  will  Robert,  with  all  his  learn- 
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think  ? In  these  days  no  man  can  make 
his  way  without  merit.” 

Another  circumstance  that  impressed  her 
deeply  was  the  seriousness  with  which  Fa- 
hrice  had  accepted  all  the  religious  doctrines 
taught  him  by  the  Jesuits.  Although  her- 
self very  pious,  the  child’s  fanaticism  made 
her  shudder.  Should  the  Marquis  have  the 
wit  to  discover  what  a means  of  influence  he 
has  there,”  she  thought,  he  will  rob  me  of 
my  son’s  love.”  She  shed  many  tears,  and 
her  passion  for  Fabrice  increased  with  her 
reflections. 

Life  at  the  chateau,  tenanted  by  thirty  or 
forty  domestics,  was  a dull  affair;  hence 
Fabrice’s  days  were  spent  in  hunting  or  in 
sailing  and  rowing  on  the  lake.  Before 
many  days  he  was  hand  and  glove  -with  the 
coachmen  and  grooms.  These  men  were  all 
violent  partizans  of  the  French,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  the 
sleek  and  pious  valets  de  chamhre  who  were 
attached  to  the  persons  of  the  Marquis  and  his 
elder  son.  The  subject  of  most  of  the  witti- 
cisms that  were  discharged  against  those  dig- 
nified individuals  was  their  wearing  powder 
in  their  hair,  like  theif  masters. 
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HE  Marquis  professed  a deep- 
rooted  hostility  for  knowledge. 
“It  was  those  new-fangled  ideas/’ 
he  saidj  “ that  lost  us  Italy.”  He 
did  not  quite  know  how  to  reconcile  tliis 
holy  horror  of  learning  with  his  desu^e  to  see 
his  son  Fabrice  complete  the  education  so 
brilliantly  begun  by  the  J esuits.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side  he  instructed  the  worthy  Abbe 
Blanes,  the  parish  priest  of  Grianta,  to  take 
charge  of  Fabrice’s  Latin  studies.  To  be 
able  to  teach  the  language  the  Abbe  should 
first  have  mastered  it  himself,  whereas  he 
professed  for  it  the  greatest  disdain  5 his 
acquirements  in  that  line  were  limited  to  re- 
citing by  heart  the  praj^ers  from  his  missal, 
whose  meaning  he  communicated  pretty  ac- 
curately to  his  flock.  But  none  the  less  the 
Cure  was  highly  respected  and  even  feared 

in  the  canton ; he  had  always  stoutly  main- 
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tained  that  it  was  not  in  thirteen  weeks,  or 
yet  in  thii'teen  months,  that  they  should  wit- 
ness the  realization  of  the  famous  prediction 
of  St.  Giovita,  patron  of  Brescia.  When  con- 
versing with  friends  wdiom  he  felt  he  could 
trust  he  would  add  that  the  number  thirteen 
was  to  be  interpreted  in  a manner  that  would 
astonish  many  people  were  it  permitted  him 
to  tell  all  he  knew  (1813). 

The  fact  is  that  Abbe  Blanes,  a man  of 
primitive  integrity  and  vmtue,  and  by  no 
means  a fool,  was  wont  to  spend  his  nights 
up  in  the  tower  of  his  church;  he  was  in- 
fatuated with  the  study  of  astrology.  After 
devoting  his  days  to  calculating  the  conjunc- 
tions and  positions  of  the  stars,  he  employed 
the  best  part  of  his  nights  in  following  theii’ 
course  in  the  heavens.  It  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  a man  who  devoted  his  life  to 
wi’esting  from  futurity  the  secrets  of  faUing 
empires  and  of  revolutions  that  change  the 
face  of  the  globe  should  view  with  contempt 
the  study  of  languages.  “ How  much  more 
do  I know  about  a horse,”  he  would  say  to 
Fabrice,  “ for  being  told  that  his  Latin  name 
is  equus  f ” 

The  peasantry  regarded  Father  Blanes 
with  awe,  as  being  a great  necromancer; 
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he,  for  his  part,  utilized  the  fear  inspired 
by  his  vigils  in  the  tower  to  keep  them  from 
steahng.  His  brother  priests  of  the  neigh- 
boring parishes,  jealous  of  his  influence,  de- 
tested him ) the  Marquis  del  Dongo  simply 
ignored  him,  because  he  was  too  argumenta- 
tive for  a man  of  his  station.  Fabrice  adored 
him  ] to  give  him  pleasure  he  would  at  times 
spend  whole  evenings  working  out  tiresome 
sums  in  addition  and  multiplication.  Then 
he  was  allowed  to  go  up  in  the  tower ; that 
was  a great  favor,  which  the  Abbe  had  hith- 
erto granted  no  one,  but  he  loved  the  boy  for 
his  candor  and  simplicity.  You  will  be  a 
man,  perhaps,”  he  said  to  him,  “ if  you  don’t 
turn  out  a hypocrite.” 

Fabrice  was  fearless  and  enthusiastic  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  enjoyments  5 hardly  a 
year  passed  that  he  did  not  have  two  or 
three  narrow  escapes  from  disowning  in  the 
lake.  He  was  the  ringleader  in  all  the  ex- 
peditions and  forays  of  the  peasant  urchins 
of  Grianta  and  La  Cadenabia.  The  lads  had 
provided  themselves  with  an  assortment  of 
keys,  and  when  the  night  was  at  its  darkest 
would  steal  down  to  the  lakeside  and  pick  the 
locks  of  the  chains  that  moored  the  boats  to 
a stone  or  tree  upon  the  neighboring  bank. 
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It  is  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  fishermen  of  Lake  Como  to  set  their 
lines  well  out,  at  quite  a distance  from  the 
shore.  The  line  is  made  fast  at  its  upper  end 
to  a fioat  of  cork  and  pine-wood,  and  from 
a slender  and  very  flexible  twig  of  hazel,  set 
into  the  float,  hangs  a small  bell,  which  rings 
and  notifies  the  angler  when  the  fish  in  the 
depths  below  tugs  at  the  line. 

The  great  object  of  these  nocturnal  expedi- 
tions, of  which,  as  we  have  said,  Fabrice  was 
leader  and  commander-in-chief,  was  to  go  and 
inspect  the  set  fines,  timing  theii’  visit  so  as 
to  reach  the  objective  ]3oint  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  in  advance  of  the  fisherman.  Stormy 
weather  was  considered  most  favorable  for 
these  desperate  enterprises,  and  the  pirate 
crews  generally  embarked  when  it  was  dark- 
est, an  hour  before  the  dawn.  The  young- 
sters firmly  believed  that  they  were  rushing 
into  the  jaws  of  the  most  imminent  peril, 
which  gave  an  added  zest  and  flavor  to  their 
undertaking ; and  as  they  got  into  their  boat, 
following  the  example  of  their  fathers,  de- 
voutly recited  an  Ave  Maria.  It  frequently 
happened  that  just  as  they  were  about  shov- 
ing off,  at  the  moment  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  Ave  Maria,  Fabrice  would  experience 
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a presentiment.  That  was  a direct  result  of 
the  astrological  researches  of  his  friend  the 
Abbe,  in  w^hose  prognostications,  however,  he 
placed  no  great  faith.  In  his  ardent  young 
imagination  those  omens  were  a positive  and 
infallible  announcement  of  success  or  fail- 
ni’e ; and  so  great  was  the  moral  influence 
which  he  exerted  over  his  comrades  that  they 
all  became  devout  believers  in  presages  and 
portents,  so  that  while  they  were  embarking 
if  they  saw  a priest  walking  on  the  bank,  or 
sighted  a raven  flying  from  right  to  left, 
they  incontinently  locked  up  the  boat  again 
and  each  boy  ran  off  home  and  went  to  bed. 
So,  although  the  Abbe  Blanes  had  not  com- 
municated his  abstruse  learning  to  Fabrice, 
he  had  unwittingly  imbued  him  with  a bound- 
less confldence  in  those  signs  and  omens  that 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  future. 

The  Marquis  knew  that  any  accident  to 
his  cipher  correspondence  would  deliver  him 
over  to  his  sister’s  mercy,  whence  it  was  de- 
sirable to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her.  Once 
a year,  accordingly,  about  the  time  of  the 
fete  of  Ste.  Angela,  which  was  Countess 
Pietranera’s  birthday,  Fabrice  was  given 
permission  to  visit  Milan  for  a week.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  he  spent  in  looking 
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forward  or  back  to  those  seven  days.  On 
these  grand  occasions,  and  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  these  journeys  of  policy,  it  was  the 
Marquis’s  custom  to  give  his  son  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  four  crowns  5 to  his  wife,  who  also 
made  the  trip,  he  gave,  as  usual,  nothing. 
But  the  day  before  the  party  w^as  to  leave, 
one  of  the  cooks,  six  lackeys,  and  a coachman, 
with  a pair  of  horses,  were  started  off  from 
Como,  and  while  she  was  at  Milan  the  Mar- 
quise had  a carriage  always  at  her  disposal, 
and  every  day  a dinner  of  twelve  covers  was 
prepared. 

The  Marquis  del  Bongo’s  unsociable  and 
miserly  way  of  living  was  certainly  not  di- 
verting to  his  family,  but  it  had  one  advan- 
tage : it  was  accumulating  an  immense  for- 
tune for  those  who  were  to  come  after.  The 
Marquis,  who  had  an  income  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,  did  not  spend  the 
fourth  of  it;  he  sustained  himself  on  hope. 
During  the  entire  period  from  1800  to  1813 
he  fully  and  firmly  believed  that  Napoleon 
was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed.  Imagine 
his  delight  when,  early  in  1813,  news  came  of 
the  disaster  of  the  Beresina  ! At  the  capture 
of  Paris  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  had 
nearly  taken  leave  of  his  senses;  his  lan- 
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giiage  toward  his  wife  and  sister  at  that  time 
was  simply  outrageous.  At  last,  after  wait- 
ing fourteen  years,  he  had  the  unspeakable 
joy  of  seeing  the  Austrian  troops  reenter 
Milan.  Acting  on  orders  received  from 
Vienna,  the  Austrian  general  received  the 
Marquis  del  Dongo  with  the  most  distin- 
guished consideration;  he  was  olfered  one 
of  the  highest  positions  in  the  government, 
and  took  it  like  one  receiving  payment  of  a 
debt.  His  elder  son  was  given  a lieutenancy 
in  one  of  the  crack  regiments  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  the  younger  persistently  refused  the 
cadetship  that  was  tendered  him.  This  tri- 
umph, which  the  Marquis  enjoyed  with  un- 
surpassed insolence,  lasted  but  a few  months, 
and  was  succeeded  by  humiliating  reverses. 
He  had  never  had  any  aptitude  for  business, 
and  fourteen  years  of  rural  hfe,  with  his 
valets,  his  notary,  and  his  doctor  for  com- 
panions, added  to  the  moroseness  of  ap- 
proaching old  age,  had  quite  destroyed  what 
small  abilities  he  may  have  possessed.  Now 
in  Austria  it  is  impossible  to  retain  a post 
of  importance  without  having  the  particular 
description  of  talent  that  is  required  by  the 
slow-moving  and  complex,  but  not  unreason- 
able, administration  of  that  old  monarchy. 
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The  Marquis  del  Dongo’s  blunders  scandal- 
ized the  employees,  and  even  interfered  with 
the  despatch  of  public  business.  His  ultra- 
monarchical  utterances  irritated  the  popu- 
lace, whom  it  was  the  government’s  desire 
to  lull  into  a slumberous  condition  of  forget- 
fulness. One  fine  day  he  learned  that  His 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation which  he  had  tendered  of  his  post  in 
the  administration,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  nominated  him  to  the  position  of  Second 
Grand  Majordomo  Major  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  The  Marquis  was  bit- 
terly offended  at  being  treated  with  such 
scant  ceremony ; notwithstanding  the  horror 
with  which  he  regarded  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  he  wrote  a long  letter  to  “a  friend ” 
and  had  it  printed.  Then  he  wrote  to  the 
Emperor,  telling  him  that  his  ministers  were 
false  to  him  and  were  no  better  than  J acobins. 
These  things  accomplished,  he  sadly  retiumed 
to  his  chateau  of  Grianta.  He  had  one  sub- 
ject of  consolation.  After  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon certain  persons  high  in  place  at  Milan 
hired  bravos  to  assault  the  Count  Prina,  ex- 
minister  to  the  King  of  Italy,  and  a most 
worthy  man.  Count  Pietranera  risked  his 
life  to  save  the  minister’s,  who  died  from  the 
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effects  of  a terrible  beating  after  five  hours 
of  acute  suffering.  A priest,  the  Marquis  del 
Dongo’s  confessor,  could  have  saved  Prina 
by  unlocking  the  gate  of  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni,  in  front  of  which  the  murderers 
had  dragged  the  ill-fated  minister,  who  lay 
bleeding  and  helpless  in  the  gutter  in  the 
middle  of  the  street ; but  he  contumeliously 
refused  to  open  his  gate,  and  six  months 
later  the  Marquis  had  the  gratification  of 
securing  his  advancement. 

He  hated  Count  Pietranera,  his  brother-in- 
law,  who,  with  an  income  of  a thousand 
francs,  had  the  impudence  to  be  happy,  re- 
mained constant  to  the  objects  of  his  lifelong 
attachment,  and  was  forever  lauding  that 
equal  administration  of  justice  to  high  and 
low  which  the  Marquis  was  pleased  to  call 
rank  Jacobinism.  The  Count  had  refused 
to  take  service  in  the  Austrian  army;  the 
refusal  was  used  against  him,  and  a few 
months  after  Prina’s  death  the  same  per- 
sons who  had  hired  the  bravos  succeeded  in 
having  General  Pietranera  cast  into  prison. 
Thereon  the  Countess,  his  wife,  secured  a 
passport  and  arranged  for  post-horses,  with 
the  intention  of  traveling  to  Vienna  and  lay- 
ing the  truth  before  the  Emperor.  Prina’s 
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murderers  took  fright  at  that,  and  one  of 
them,  a cousin  of  Mme.  Pietranera,  came  to 
her  house  at  midnight,  an  hour  before  she 
was  to  leave  for  Vienna,  and  handed  her  an 
order  for  her  husband’s  release.  The  next 
day  the  Austrian  general  sent  for  Count 
Pietranera,  received  him  with  all  the  distinc- 
tion imaginable,  and  assured  him  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  settling  his  ar- 
rears of  pension.  Good  old  General  Bubna, 
a man  with  a head  and  a heart,  appeared 
heartily  ashamed  of  Prina’s  murder  and  the 
Count’s  imprisonment. 

After  this  small  tempest,  due  to  the  Coun- 
tess’s courage  and  resolution,  the  couple 
lived — if  it  could  be  called  living — on  the 
General’s  pension,  which  was  paid  more  reg- 
ularly thereafter,  thanks  to  General  Bubna’s 
intervention. 

It  so  happened,  fortunately,  that  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years  the  Countess  had  been 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  an  extremely 
wealthy  young  man,  a chum  of  her  hus- 
band as  well,  who  owned  the  finest  pair  of 
English  horses  in  Milan,  a box  in  the  theater 
of  la  Scala,  and  a country-seat,  all  which 
w^ere  at  her  disposal  whenever  she  saw  fit  to 
use  them.  But  the  Count,  though  a man  of 
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generous  nature,  was  irascible  and  prone  to 
blaze  out  in  sudden  fits  of  anger,  when  he 
would  not  always  guard  his  tongue  as  care- 
fully as  he  should.  One  day,  when  he  was 
hunting  in  company  with  some  young  men, 
one  of  them,  who  had  served  under  foreign 
flags,  saw  fit  to  make  a remark  reflecting  on 
the  bravery  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic ; the  Count  slapped  his  face,  they 
fought  on  the  spot,  and  the  Count,  who, 
among  all  those  young  men,  had  no  one  to 
take  his  part,  was  killed.  This  so-called 
duel  created  a great  deal  of  talk  at  the  time, 
and  those  who  were  involved  in  it  considered 
it  expedient  to  take  a trip  to  Switzerland. 

That  parody  of  courage  which  men  call 
resignation — the  courage  of  an  imbecile 
who  submits  to  being  hung  without  open- 
ing his  mouth — was  not  the  Countess’s 
style.  Infuriated  by  her  husband’s  death, 
she  would  have  persuaded  Limercati — the 
wealthy  young  man,  her  friend,  of  whom 
we  spoke  recently — to  make  a journey  into 
Switzerland,  and  there,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
avenge  the  murder  of  Count  Pietranera. 

Limercati  thought  the  project  too  ridicu- 
lous for  serious  consideration,  and  the  Coun- 
tess saw  that  her  love  for  him  no  longer 
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existed;  contempt  had  killed  it.  She  laid 
herself  ont  to  he  more  attractive  than  ever 
to  the  man ; her  idea  was  to  rekindle  his  love 
and  then  cast  him  olf  and  leave  him  to  his 
despair.  As  this  scheme  of  vengeance  may 
not  be  intelligible  in  France,  I make  haste 
to  say  that  in  Milan,  a country  a long  way 
from  ours,  unrequited  love  does  sometimes 
produce  despair.  The  Countess,  who  in  her 
widow’s  weeds  outshone  all  her  rivals,  began 
to  coquet  with  the  young  men  of  fashion, 

and  one  of  them,  the  Count  de  N , who 

had  always  declared  that  Limercati  was  a 
dunce  and  unworthy  the  notice  of  a woman 
of  such  beauty  and  intelligence,  fell  madly 
in  love  with  her.  Her  next  move  was  to  write 
to  Limercati : 

Will  you  for  once  act  like  a man  of  sense  ? 
Pretend  you  have  never  known  me. 

I am,  possibly  with  a little  contempt,  yom’ 
very  humble  servant, 

Gina  Pietranera.” 

After  reading  this  missive,  Limercati  set 
out  at  once  for  one  of  his  chateaux;  his 
love  blazed  up  afresh ; he  raved  and  talked 
of  blowing  out  his  brains.  The  day  after 
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liis  arrival  at  liis  country-place  lie  wrote  to 
the  Countess,  offering  his  hand  and  his  two 
hundred  thousand  a year.  She  returned  his 
letter,  the  seal  unbroken,  by  the  Count  de 

N ’s  groom.  After  that  Limercati  lived 

three  years  on  his  estates,  visiting  Milan 
every  two  months,  but  never  having  the 
coimage  to  remain  there,  and  wearying  all 
his  friends  with  the  story  of  his  passion  for 
the  Countess,  and  the  detailed  account  of  the 
favors  she  had  once  granted  him.  In  the  be- 
ginning he  used  to  add  that  she  was  going  to 

the  d — 1 with  the  Count  de  N , and  that 

she  disgraced  herself  by  such  a liaison. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Countess  had  not  a 

particle  of  love  for  M.  de  N , as  she  told 

him  quite  frankly  when  convinced  of  Limer- 
catks  despair.  The  Count,  who  was  a man  of 
the  world,  begged  that  the  melancholy  truth 
which  she  had  imparted  to  him  might  go  no 
farther.  If  you  will  but  have  the  extreme 
goodness,”  he  added,  “ to  continue  to  receive 
me  with  the  outward  distinctions  accorded 
to  the  titular  lover,  I wiU  try  to  show  you 
that  I know  my  place.” 

After  this  heroic  declaration  the  Countess 
would  no  longer  use  the  Count  de  N ^s 

horses  or  opera-box.  But  the  luxury  in 
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which  she  had  lived  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
had  become  a second  nature  to  her;  this 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  problem  pre- 
sented itself  for  her  solution  : how  to  live  in 
Milan  on  a pension  of  fifteen  hundred  francs. 
She  left  her  palace,  hired  two  rooms  on  the 
top  floor  of  a tall  tenement,  and  discharged 
all  her  people,  even  to  her  maid,  in  whose 
place  she  engaged  an  old  woman  to  do  the 
chores.  This  sacrifice  was  in  reality  less 
heroic  and  less  painful  than  it  would  seem 
to  us  to  be ; poverty  is  not  considered  a dis- 
grace in  Milan,  and  hence  timid  souls  do  not 
look  on  it  as  the  worst  of  evils.  After  some 
months  of  this  proud  destitution,  during 
which  she  was  continually  besieged  by  let- 
ters from  Limercati,  and  even  from  M.  de 

N , who  also  would  fain  have  married 

her,  it  chanced  to  occur  to  the  Marquis  del 
Dongo,  ordinarily  such  a miserable  skinflint, 
that  his  enemies  might  employ  his  sister’s  dis- 
tress as  a means  of  ridiculing  and  injuring 
himself.  Great  heavens!  a del  Dongo  re- 
duced to  living  on  the  wretched  pittance  with 
which  the  court  of  Vienna,  against  which  he 
had  so  many  just  causes  of  complaint,  pen- 
sions off  the  widows  of  its  generals  ! 

He  wrote  to  inform  her  that  quarters  and 
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attendance  worthy  of  his  sister  were  awaiting 
her  at  Grianta.  The  mobile  Countess  hailed 
wdth  enthusiasm  the  prospect  of  the  change ; 
it  was  twenty  years  since  she  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  venerable  pile  that  rose  ma- 
jestically above  the  old  chestnuts  which  had 
been  planted  in  the  days  of  the  Sforzas. 

There/’  she  said  to  herself,  “I  shall  find 
repose  j and  at  my  age  what  more  can  I de- 
sire ? ” (As  she  was  thmty-one  years  old  she 
thought  it  was  time  she  should  retire  from 
the  world.)  life  of  peace  and  happiness 
awaits  me  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake 
where  I was  born.” 

She  may  have  been  mistaken — as  regards 
that  I cannot  say  5 but  one  thing  is  certain : 
the  passionate  creature  who  had  so  un- 
ceremoniousty  rejected  two  great  fortunes 
brought  happiness  and  rejoicing  to  the 
chateau  of  Grianta.  ‘^You  restore  to  me 
the  bright  days  of  my  girlhood/’  said  the 
Marquise,  as  she  pressed  her  to  her  bosom. 

Yesterday  I felt  I was  a hundred  years 
old.”  The  Countess,  with  Fabrice  for  escort, 
revisited  all  those  romantic  spots  about 
Grianta  whose  beauties  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  tourist:  the  Villa  Melzi,  across  the 

lake  and  directly  opposite  the  chateau;  the 
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sacred  wood  of  the  Sfoodrata,  high  up  the 
slope,  and  the  rugged  promontory  which, 
jutting  out  boldly  into  the  lake,  parts  its  two 
arms — the  voluptuous  one  of  Como,  and  the 
other  and  sterner  branch  that  ascends  toward 
Lecco.  These  scenes,  so  ravishingly  beauti- 
ful, that  have  their  equal  nowhere  in  the 
world,  appealed  to  the  Countess  in  a lan- 
guage that  made  her  a girl  of  sixteen  once 
more.  She  could  not  conceive  how  she  had 
allowed  so  many  years  to  pass  without  re- 
visiting the  lake.  Can  it  be,  she  thought, 
that  true  happiness  avoids  us  until  old  age 
is  at  hand"?  She  bought  a httle  boat,  that 
she,  the  Marquise,  and  Fabrice  painted  and 
upholstered  with  their  own  hands ; for,  amid 
all  the  splendors  that  surrounded  them,  no 
money  was  to  be  had  for  any  purpose.  Since 
his  disgrace  the  Marquis  del  Dongo  affected 
a more  sumptuous  way  of  living  and  a more 
ostentatious  display  than  ever.  For  in- 
stance, to  recover  a few  rods  of  land  from 
the  lake,  near  the  famous  plane-tree  alley  on 
the  Cadenabia  side,  he  built  a mole  the  cost 
of  wliich  was  eighty  thousand  francs.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  mole  rose  a chapel,  de- 
signed by  the  famous  Marquis  Cagnola;  it 
was  constructed  of  blocks  of  granite  of 
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enormous  size,  and  within  Marcliesi,  the 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Milan,  had  erected  a 
cenotaph,  on  which  the  exploits  of  the  dead 
and  gone  del  Dongos  were  commemorated 
in  numerous  bas-reliefs. 

Fabrice’s  elder  brother,  the  Marchesino 
Ascanio,  would  gladly  have  joined  the  ladies 
in  their  outings,  but  his  aunt  soused  water 
over  his  powdered  hair,  and  always  was 
ready  with  some  school-girl  trick  to  discon- 
cert his  owlish  gravity.  At  last  he  ceased  to 
annoy  with  the  spectacle  of  his  ugly  pasty 
face  the  merry  excursionists,  who  were  afraid 
to  laugh  while  he  was  by.  It  was  believed 
that  he  acted  as  the  spy  of  his  father,  and  no 
one  was  inclined  to  ruffle  the  feathers  of  the 
old  despot,  peevish  and  unreasonable  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  since  his  forced  abdication 
unendurable. 

Ascanio  swore  to  be  revenged. 

Violent  storms  are  frequent  in  those  usu- 
ally tranquil  regions.  The  peaceful  hea- 
vens suddenly  become  overspread  with  angry 
clouds,  the  winds  gather  in  the  gorges  of 
the  lofty  mountains  and  suddenly,  like  un- 
chained demons,  swoop  down  upon  the  lake, 
lashing  its  placid  bosom  into  fury.  On  one 

of  these  occasions  the  party  was  on  the  lake 
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in  tlieir  cockle-shell  of  a boat.  Amid  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  resounding 
thunder,  the  Countess  insisted  on  being  put 
ashore  on  a small  rock,  scarce  larger  than  a 
pocket-handkerchief;  she  declared  it  would 
be  great  fun  to  see  the  angry  waves  leaping 
about  her  feet  and  threatening  to  swallow 
her.  In  stepping  from  the  boat  she  shpped 
and  fell  into  the  water.  Fabrice  threw  him- 
self in  after  her,  and  both  were  swept  away 
for  quite  a distance.  The  prospect  of  death 
by  di-owning  is  not  a pleasant  one  to  contem- 
plate, undoubtedly,  but  the  incident  was  the 
means  of  banishing  ennui  from  the  feudal 
castle.  The  Countess  had  taken  a fancy  to 
the  Abbe  Blanes,  and  was  interested  in  his 
astrological  pursuits.  The  little  money  she 
had  left  after  the  purchase  of  the  boat  was 
expended  for  a telescope,  and  every  night 
almost,  accompanied  by  Fabrice  and  her 
nieces,  she  ascended  to  the  platform  of  one 
of  the  Gothic  towers  of  the  chateau,  where, 
with  Fabrice  as  lecturer  and  showman,  and 
no  spies  to  annoy  them,  they  would  pass 
several  pleasant  hours. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  days  when  the 
Countess  would  not  speak  a word  to  any  one ; 
she  could  be  seen  pacing  the  long  walk  under 
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the  old  chestnut- trees,  sunk  in  somber  reverie. 
But  the  next  day  she  would  he  bright  and 
laughing  as  before.  It  was  the  repinings  of 
her  sister-in-law,  the  Marquise,  that  produced 
these  gloomy  impressions  on  a mind  natu- 
rally so  cheerful. 

Is  all  the  remainder  of  our  youth  to  he 
wasted  in  this  dismal  old  chateau?”  the 
Marquise  would  exclaim. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Countess  she  had 
not  even  couiage  to  form  a regret. 

Thus  the  winter  of  1814-15  slipped  away. 
Twdce,  notwithstanding  her  poverty,  the 
Countess  went  to  Milan  for  a few  days. 
The  object  of  her  visit  was  to  witness  a bal- 
let by  Vigano,  produced  with  great  splendor 
at  la  Scala ; and,  for  a wonder,  the  Marquis 
did  not  forbid  his  wife  to  accompany  her 
sister-in-law.  The  quarterly  payment  of  the 
little  pension  was  due  about  that  time,  and 
the  poor  widow  of  the  Cisalpine  general  was 
enabled  to  lend  a few  sequins  to  the  wealthy 
Marquise  del  Bongo.  Those  were  delightful 
days  while  they  lasted ; they  had  their  old 
friends  to  dine  with  them,  and  laughed  and 
amused  themselves  like  children.  In  the 
midst  of  that  Italian  gaiety,  fuU  of  brio  and 

impromptu,  they  forgot  the  atmosphere  of 
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gloom  with  which  the  sullen  looks  of  the 
Marquis  and  his  elder  son  filled  the  apart- 
ments of  Grianta.  Fahrice,  then  barely  six- 
teen years  old,  filled  his  position  as  head  of 
the  family  irreproachably. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1815,  the  ladies  were 
at  home,  having  returned  two  days  before 
from  a charming  httle  excursion  to  Milan. 
They  were  walking  in  the  magnificent  plane- 
tree  alley,  which  had  recently  been  extended 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  A boat  ap- 
peared, coming  from  the  direction  of  Como ; 
the  boatmen  were  signahng  frantically.  One 
of  the  Marquis’s  men  leaped  upon  the  mole : 
Napoleon  had  landed  at  the  Gulf  of  Juan. 
Europe  was  innocent  enough  to  be  surprised 
by  this  event,  which  did  not  surprise  the 
Marquis  del  Dongo  in  the  least.  He  sat  down 
and  wrote  his  sovereign  an  effusive  letter, 
offering  his  services  and  his  millions,  and 
warning  him  afresh  that  his  ministers  were 
Jacobins  and  accomphces  of  the  conspirators 
at  Paris. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Marquis,  wearing  his  embroi- 
dered coat  and  all  the  decorations,  was  dictat- 
ing to  his  son  the  rough  draft  of  a third  pohti- 
cal  despatch,  which  he  afterward  gravely 
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transcribed  in  bis  own  round  clerkly  band 
on  paper  bearing  tbe  medallion  portrait  of 
tbe  sovereign.  At  tbe  same  moment  Fabrice 
was  knocking  at  tbe  Countess  Pietranera’s 
door. 

“I  am  about  to  leave  you,”  said  be. 
am  going  to  join  tbe  Emperor,  wbo  is  King 
of  Italy  as  well;  be  was  your  husband’s 
friend  ! My  route  will  be  through  Switzer- 
land. At  Menagio,  last  night,  my  friend 
Vasi,  the  barometer-maker,  gave  me  his 
passport.  Give  me  a few  napoleons,  please, 
for  I have  only  two  in  my  pocket — but  I can 
make  the  journey  on  foot  if  you  have  n’t 
them  to  spare.” 

The  Countess  wept  for  joy  and  distress. 
“ Great  heavens  ! how  came  you  to  take  that 
idea  in  youi*  head?”  she  cried,  grasping 
Fabrice’s  hands. 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  linen-closet, 
where  she  took  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment a httle  purse  embroidered  with  pearls ; 
it  was  all  she  possessed  in  the  world. 

^‘Take  it,”  said  she,  ^^but  for  the  love  of 
God  be  careful.  What  will  your  unhappy 
mother  and  I have  left  to  live  for  should  you 
be  taken  from  us  ? As  for  Napoleon  succeed- 
ing, it  is  impossible,  my  poor  boy ; oiiv  friends 
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will  destroy  him  utterly  this  time.  Don’t  you 
remember  hearing  in  Milan  last  week  the 
story  of  the  twenty-three  plots  against  his 
life,  from  which  he  escaped  only  by  miracle  ? 
And  at  that  time  he  was  all-powerful.  And 
you  know  how  our  enemies  would  rejoice  to 
see  him  removed  j France  was  a nullity  after 
he  had  left  it.” 

It  was  in  accents  of  the  most  profound 
emotion  that  the  Countess  spoke  of  Napo- 
leon’s future  destinies.  “In  allowing  you 
to  go  and  join  him,”  she  continued,  “I  am 
offering  him  the  sacrifice  of  all  I have  dear- 
est upon  earth.”  Fabrice’s  eyes  were  moist  j 
his  tears  burst  their  barriers  and  fiowed 
abundantly  as  he  embraced  the  Countess, 
but  his  resolution  was  not  shaken  for  an 
instant.  He  explained  at  length  to  his  dear 
friend  the  reasons  that  infiuenced  his  action, 
and  which,  with  all  respect,  we  can’t  help 
adding  seem  to  us  laughable. 

“ It  was  fifty-three  minutes  past  five  o’clock 
yesterday  afternoon  when,  as  you  are  aware, 
we  were  walking  on  the  lake  shore  in  the 
plane-tree  alley,  beneath  the  Casa  Somma- 
riva,  in  a southerly  direction.  It  was  then 
I first  noticed  in  the  distance  the  boat  com- 
ing from  Como,  bearer  of  such  glorious  tid- 
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ings.  As  I was  watching  it,  with  no  thought 
of  the  Emperor  in  my  mind,  only  envying 
the  fate  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  travel,  a profound  motion  suddenly  seized 
me.  The  boat  touched  land;  the  man  who 
had  hailed  it  from  the  mole  came  and  whis- 
pered to  my  father,  who  changed  color  and 
led  us  aside  to  announce  to  us  the  terriNe 
news.  I turned  toward  the  lake,  my  purpose 
being  to  hide  the  tears  of  joy  that  sprang  to 
my  eyes.  All  at  once,  at  an  immense  height 
and  over  my  right  shoulder,  I beheld  an 
eagle,  the  bird  of  Napoleon ; he  was  winging 
his  majestic  flight  toward  Switzerland,  and 
therefore  toward  Pa,ris.  I instantly  said  to 
myself,  too  will  cross  Switzerland  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  eagle’s  flight;  I will  go 
and  offer  the  great  man — very  little,  it  is 
true,  but  all  I have  to  offer — the  succor  of 
my  feeble  arm.  He  would  have  given  us  a 
country ; he  loved  my  uncle.’  At  that  in- 
stant, as  I watched  the  flight  of  the  imperial 
bird,  for  some  inscrutable  reason  my  tears 
were  dried,  and  the  proof  that  my  idea  was 
an  inspiration  is  that  my  resolution  was 
formed  then  and  there,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  were  made  clear  to 
me.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  the  sad 
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tliouglits  wliich,  as  you  know,  embitter  my 
life,  especially  on  Sundays,  were  dispelled  as 
if  by  magic.  I beheld  a glorious  image : 
Italy  rising  from  the  mire  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  so  long  held  her  prostrate;  she 
stretched  forth  her  bleeding  arms,  from 
which  the  broken  chains  were  still  depend- 
ing, toward  her  liberator,  her  king.*  ^ And 
I,’  I said  to  myself,  ‘ son  as  yet  unknown  of 
that  unhappy  mother,  will  go  forth  to  die  or 
conquer  with  the  man  whom  Destiny  has 
touched  with  her  finger,  and  who  would  have 
avenged  the  insults  that  now  are  heaped  on 
us  by  the  vilest  and  most  degraded  peoples 
of  Europe.^ 

“You  know,”  said  he,  lowering  his  voice 
and  gazing  fixedly  at  the  countess  with  flash- 
ing eyes — “you  know  that  little  chestnut- 
tree  that  my  mother  set  out  with  her  own 
hands  the  winter  I was  born,  on  the  bank  of 
the  spring  in  the  forest,  a couple  of  leagues 
from  here;  I thought,  before  proceeding 
farther,  that  I would  go  and  have  a look  at 
it.  The  spring  is  not  far  advanced,  I told 
myseK,  and  if  my  tree  has  begun  to  leaf  I 

* The  words  of  a visionary.  He  is  giving  ns  a prose 
paraphrase  of  some  lines  by  the  celebrated  poet 
Monti. 
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shall  take  it  for  a sign.  It  is  time  for  me, 
too,  to  be  np  and  doing,  to  cast  off  the  torpor 
that  has  so  long  held  me  captive  in  this  cold 
and  gloomy  castle.  Does  nff  it  seem  to  you 
that  these  old  blackened  walls,  now  the  sym- 
bols, as  formerly  they  were  instruments,  of 
despotism,  are  the  very  Likeness  of  surly 
winter?  They  are  to  me  what  winter  is  to 
my  tree. 

9 

“Well,  it  was  half -past  seven  last  evening 
when  I reached  my  chestnut-tree ; and  woidd 
you  beheve  it,  Gina,  it  had  leaves  on  it — 
beautiful  little  leaves,  not  very  big,  but  per- 
fectly developed.  I kissed  them,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  themj  and  then  I spaded  the 
earth  up  lovingly  around  that  darling  of  a 
tree.  Filled  with  fresh  transports,  I started 
off  at  once  and  crossed  the  mountain.  I 
came  to  Menagio ; I had  to  have  a passport 
to  enter  Switzerland.  Time  had  flown,  and 
when  I found  myself  standing  before  Yasfls 
door  it  was  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I 
expected  I should  have  to  knock  long  before 
awakening  him,  but  he  was  up,  carousing 
with  three  friends.  As  soon  as  I opened 
my  mouth  to  speak,  ‘ You  are  going  to  join 
Napoleon ! ’ he  cried,  and  threw  his  arms 

around  my  neck.  The  others  also  embraced 
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me  with  rapture.  ^Oh  that  I were  not 
married ! ^ said  one  of  them.” 

Mme.  Pietranera  looked  at  him  thought- 
fully ; she  thought  it  her  duty  to  interpose 
some  objections.  If  Fabrice  had  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  world  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  Countess  herself  did  not  believe 
a word  of  the  excellent  arguments  she  ad- 
duced ; but  if  the  lad  was  wanting  in  experi- 
ence he  possessed  abundant  resolution:  he 
would  not  so  much  as  hsten  to  her  argu- 
ments. The  Countess  soon  reduced  her 
demands  to  insisting  that  he  should  impart 
his  project  to  his  mother. 

“She  wiU  tell  my  sisters,  and  those  gab- 
bling women  will  give  away  my  secret  before 
they  know  it!”  cried  Fabrice,  with  lofty 
disdain. 

A smile  shone  through  the  Countess’s  tears. 
“ Be  more  respectful,”  said  she,  “ in  speaking 
of  the  sex  to  which  you  will  be  indebted  for 
your  fortune,  for  you  will  never  find  favor 
among  men;  you  are  too  fiery  for  their 
prosaic  souls.” 

The  Marquise  burst  into  tears  on  being 
informed  of  her  son’s  wild  project;  she  was 
unable  to  appreciate  the  heroism  of  it,  and 
used  every  effort  to  keep  him  at  home. 
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When  finally  she  became  convinced  that 
nothing  on  earth  except  prison-walls  could 
arrest  his  departure,  she  gave  him  all  the 
money  she  had ; then  she  remembered  that  a 
day  or  two  before  her  husband  had  intrusted 
her  with  eight  or  ten  small  diamonds,  worth 
possibly  ten  thousand  francs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  set  in  Milan.  Fabrice’s 
sisters  entered  the  room  while  the  Countess 
was  sewing  the  stones  into  the  lining  of  our 
hero’s  coat.  He  restored  to  the  poor  women 
their  pitiful  stock  of  napoleons.  His  sis- 
ters were  so  delighted  with  his  project,  they 
kissed  and  hugged  him  so  demonstratively, 
that  he  gathered  up  the  few  diamonds  that 
had  not  yet  found  a hiding-place,  and  would 
have  absconded  without  more  ado. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  give  me  away,  but 
you  will  do  it  with  your  confounded  chatter, 
sure,”  he  said  to  the  girls.  “ Now  that  I am 
so  well  supplied  with  money,  it  is  useless  to 
take  any  clothes  with  me;  they  can  be  had 
anywhere.”  He  embraced  those  who  were 
so  dear  to  him,  and  was  gone,  not  even  re- 
visiting his  room.  He  made  such  good 
speed,  fearing  always  to  hear  the  hoofs  of 
pursuing  horsemen  behind  him,  that  that 

evening  he  was  at  Lugano.  Thank  God,  he 
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was  in  a Swiss  city,  and  need  no  longer  fear 
to  be  maltreated  on  the  lonely  road  by  gen- 
darmes paid  by  his  father.  From  this  place 
he  wrote  to  the  old  man  a stilted  letter,  a 
boyish  effort  which,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
only  fanned  the  fires  of  the  Marquis’s  wrath. 
Fabrice  bought  him  a horse  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  St.  Gothard  Passj 
he  encountered  no  obstacle  to  delay  him, 
and  entered  France  by  way  of  Pontarlier. 
The  Emperor  was  at  Paris.  Then  Fabrice’s 
troubles  began : he  had  left  home  with  the 
fii’in  intention  of  having  audience  of  the 
Emperor  5 it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
there  could  be  any  difficulty  about  the 
matter.  At  Milan  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  Prince  Eugene  ten  times  a day,  and 
might  have  spoken  to  him  had  he  chosen 
to  do  so.  At  Paris  he  went  regularly  every 
morning  to  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  to  see 
Napoleon  review  the  troops,  but  never  could 
get  near  His  Majesty.  Our  hero  fondly  be- 
lieved that,  like  himself,  every  Frenchman 
had  at  heart  the  extreme  peril  to  which  the 
nation  was  subjected.  At  the  table  of  the 
hotel  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  he 
made  no  mystery  of  his  plans  and  his  loy- 
alty; he  fell  in  with  some  agreeable  and 
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suave  young  men^  even  more  enthusiastic 
Bonapartists  than  himself,  who  in  a few 
days  relieved  him  of  all  his  ready  money. 
From  diffidence,  fortunately,  he  had  not 
spoken  of  the  diamonds  given  him  by  his 
mother.  When  he  woke  one  morning  after 
a night  of  revelry  and  discovered  that  he  had 
been  victimized,  he  said  nothing,  but  bought 
two  good  serviceable  horses,  engaged  an  old 
soldier  as  servant,  and,  shaking  the  dust 
from  his  feet  as  a testimony  against  all 
smooth-tongued  young  Parisians,  started  for 
the  army.  He  had  no  information  save  that 
the  troops  were  concentrating  in  the  vicinity 
of  Maubeuge.  On  reaching  the  frontier  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  unsoldierly  for 
him  to  take  up  his  quarters  under  the  shelter 
of  a roof,  with  a good  fire  to  toast  hig  feet 
by,  while  the  troops  were  bivouacking  in  the 
fields.  All  that  his  servant,  who  was  a fellow 
of  sense,  could  say  availed  nothing  j off  he 
went  to  take  his  chances  among  the  bivouacs 
of  the  extreme  frontier,  on  the  road  to  Bel- 
gium. He  approached  a battalion,  its  white 
tents  pitched  in  a field  alongside  the  high- 
way. The  men  came  to  the  hedge  and  stared 
hard  at  the  young  civilian,  whose  appearance 
had  in  it  so  little  of  the  soldier.  It  was 
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growing  dark,  the  wind  blew  chill.  Fabrice 
pulled  up  his  horse  and  asked  if  he  might 
have  the  hospitality  of  their  fire  by  paying 
for  it.  The  soldiers  looked  at  one  another 
in  surprise  at  the  idea  of  any  one  offering  to 
pay  for  such  a thing ; they  cheerfully  made  a 
place  for  him  beside  the  blazing  fagots,  and 
his  servant  extemporized  a shelter  for  him. 
But  an  hour  later,  the  regimental  adjutant 
coming  to  inspect  the  camp,  the  men  told 
him  how  a stranger,  speaking  French  with  a 
foreign  accent,  had  dropped  down  on  them 
from  no  one  knew  where.  The  adjutant 
questioned  our  hero,  who  expatiated  on  his 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Emperor  in  a 
very  suspicious  jargon,  whereon  the  officer 
politely  requested  his  attendance  on  the 
colonel,  who  was  quartered  in  a neighbor- 
ing farm-house.  Fabrice’s  servant  came  up, 
leading  the  two  horses.  The  sight  of  the 
animals  apparently  produced  something  of 
an  impression  on  the  adjutant,  for  he  im- 
mediately shifted  his  ground,  and  began  to 
question  the  domestic.  The  latter,  an  old 
soldier,  divining  at  once  what  was  the  plan 
of  campaign  of  his  inquisitor,  spoke  of  his 
master’s  influential  protectors,  adding  that 
it  surely  could  n’t  be  that  any  one  meant  to 
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do  ” Mm  out  of  Ms  handsome  horses.  At 
this  the  adjutant  called  up  a soldier,  who 
forthwith  collared  the  man ; another  soldier 
took  the  horses  in  charge,  while  the  adjutant 
sternly  bade  Fabrice  follow  him  and  keep  his 
mouth  shut. 

After  a tramp  of  a good  league  over  a 
rough  road,  in  an  obscurity  rendered  more 
impenetrable  still  by  the  camp-fires  that 
were  blazing  on  every  side  of  the  horizon, 
the  adjutant  turned  Fabrice  over  to  an  officer 
of  gendarmerie,  who  sternly  asked  him  for 
his  papers.  Fabrice  tendered  his  passport, 
which  signaled  him  as  a dealer  in  barometers, 
traveling  ivith  his  wares. 

“ The  nincompoops  ! ” exclaimed  the  offi- 
cer ; this  is  cutting  it  a little  too  thick  ! 

He  put  more  questions  to  our  hero,  who 
descanted  on  liberty  and  the  Emperor  in 
terms  so  extravagant  that  the  officer  of 
gendarmerie  laughed  fit  to  split  his  sides. 

Parbleu ! you  fil  never  set  the  Seine  on 
fire  ! ” he  cried.  “ It  is  giving  us  our  coffee 
rather  strong,  sending  us  greenhorns  like 
you ! ’’  And  in  spite  of  all  that  Fabrice 
could  say,  who  shouted  himself  black  in  the 
face  in  his  efforts  to  explain  that  he  was  not 
a dealer  in  barometers,  the  officer  hustled  him 
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off  to  the  prison  at  B , a little  town  in  the 

vicinity,  where  onr  hero  arrived  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  beside  himself  with 
rage  and  half  dead  with  fatigue. 

In  that  miserable  prison  Fabrice,  at  first 
astonished,  then  furious,  and  always  entirely 
unable  to  understand  what  was  happening 
him,  spent  thirty-three  long,  weary  days. 
He  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  place  j and  the  jailer’s  wife, 
a buxom  Flemish  woman  thirty-six  years 
old,  undertook  to  see  that  they  reached  their 
destination.  But  as  she  had  no  desire  to 
see  so  pretty  a young  fellow  shot,  and  one, 
moreover,  who  paid  so  handsomely  for  all  he 
had,  she  scrupulously  threw  all  his  missives 
into  the  fire.  She  had  the  kindness  to  come, 
always  by  night,  to  listen  to  the  prisoner’s 
lamentations ; she  had  told  her  husband  that 
the  greenhorn  had  money,  whereon  the  pru- 
dent jailer  had  accorded  her  full  liberty  of 
action.  She  availed  herself  of  her  opportu- 
nities and  was  the  richer  by  a few  napoleons, 
for  the  adjutant  had  only  taken  the  horses, 
and  the  captain  of  gendarmerie  had  taken 
nothing  at  all.  One  afternoon  in  the  month 
of  June  Fabrice  heard  heavy  cannonading  in 
the  distance.  So,  then,  they  were  fighting  at 
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last  ! His  heart  thumped  against  his  ribs 
for  impatience.  There  was  also  an  uproar 
in  the  town  j a great  movement  was  in  pro- 
gress, in  fact;  three  divisions  were  pass- 
ing through  B . When,  about  eleven 

o’clock  at  night,  the  jailer’s  wife  came  to 
share  his  sufferings  with  him,  Fabrice  was 
even  more  amiable  than  usual ; then,  seizing 
her  hand : 

“ Let  me  out  of  this ; I pledge  my  word  of 
honor  to  return  to  prison  soon  as  the  fight- 
ing is  over.” 

^^What  do  you  take  me  for?  Have  you 
got  the  quibus  ? ” He  looked  at  her  inquir- 
ingly ; the  word  quibus  was  a poser  for  him. 
She,  judging  from  his  silence  that  it  was  low 
tide  with  him  financially,  abandoned  her  in- 
tention of  demanding  napoleons,  and  re- 
solved to  be  content  with  francs. 

“ See  here,”  said  she ; “ if  you  ’ve  a hundred 
francs  to  spare  I ’ll  put  a double  napoleon  over 
each  of  the  eyes  of  the  corporal  who  wfill  come 
to  relieve  guard  presently.  Then  he  won’t 
see  you  skip,  and  as  his  regiment  is  to  march 
in  the  morning  he  will  be  safe.” 

The  bargain  was  completed  without  delay. 
The  jaileFs  wife  was  even  so  kind  as  to  con- 
ceal Fabrice  in  her  bedroom,  whence  he  could 
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effect  his  escape  the  more  readily  when  the 
time  came. 

The  next  morning,  before  it  was  light,  this 
tender-hearted  matron  said  to  Fabrice  : 

‘‘My  httle  love,  you  are  too  young  to  be 
mixed  up  in  this  horrid  business;  take  my 
advice  and  keep  out  of  it.^’ 

“ What ! ” exclaimed  Fabrice,  “ it  is  n’t 
wrong  to  fight  in  defense  of  one’s  country, 
is  itr' 

“Very  good;  I ’ve  nothing  more  to  say. 
Only  remember  that  I saved  your  life ; they 
had  you  dead  to  rights ; you  were  certain  to 
be  shot.  But  you  must  never  speak  of  it  to 
a living  soul,  for  if  you  should  my  husband 
and  I would  lose  our  place.  And  another 
thing : drop  that  ridiculous  story  about  being 
a gentleman  of  Milan  disguised  as  a peddler 
of  barometers — it ’s  too  thin.  Now  listen  : I 
am  going  to  give  you  the  uniform  of  a hussar 
who  died  in  prison  day  before  yesterday. 
Keep  your  mouth  shut  as  far  as  possible; 
but  if  any  one  questions  you  so  you  can’t 
help  answering,  say  that  you  have  been  stay- 
ing with  a peasant  who  picked  you  up  out 
of  the  ditch  where  you  were  lying  sick  of  a 
fever.  If  that  answer  does  n’t  satisfy  them, 
add  that  you  are  on  your  way  to  join  your 
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regiment.  You  may  be  arrested  on  account 
of  your  accent ; in  that  case  tell  them  that 
you  are  a native  of  Piedmont,  a conscript, 
and  that  you  passed  last  year  in  France,” 
etc.,  etc. 

After  thirty-three  days  of  fretting  and 
fuming  Fabrice  now  for  the  first  time  under- 
stood the  true  reason  of  all  the  indignities 
that  had  been  visited  on  him.  They  had 
taken  him  for  a spy.  He  discussed  matters 
v/ith  the  jailePs  helpmate,  who  was  more 
than  usually  affectionate  that  morning,  and 
finally,  while  she  was  busy  with  her  needle 
taking  in  the  slack  of  the  hussar’s  gar- 
ments, told  his  whole  story  in  detail  to  the 
astonished  woman.  She  believed  it  for  a 
moment;  he  seemed  so  innocent,  and  was 
such  a pretty-looking  little  fellow  in  his  hus- 
sar uniform  ! 

“ If  you  have  such  a craze  on  you  for  fight- 
ing,” she  said  at  last,  half  convinced,  “ why 
did  iiT  you  ’list  as  soon  as  you  got  to  Paris  ? 
All  you  would  have  had  to  do  was  to  set  up 
the  drinks  for  the  recruiting  sergeant.”  The 
jaileress  added  a good  deal  of  motherly  ad- 
vice, and  finally,  just  as  day  was  breaking, 
turned  Fabrice  into  the  street,  after  having 
extorted  from  him  a hundred  vows  never  to 
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give  up  her  name,  come  what  might.  As 
soon  as  the  young  man  was  outside  the 
walls  of  the  httle  town,  trudging  along 
stoutly  with  his  cavalry  saber  tucked  under 
his  arm,  a troublesome  thought  occurred  to 
him.  Here  I am,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ with 
the  uniform  and  the  papers  of  a hussar  who 
died  in  prison,  in  which  he  was  landed  for 
the  theft  of  a cow  and  some  silver  forks ! 
I have  succeeded  to  his  personality,  so  to 
speak,  and  that  without  the  most  remote 
desire  or  intention  on  my  part ! ’Ware  the 
prison  ! The  presage  is  manifest : I am  fated 
to  see  more  of  the  prison  ! ” 

In  less  than  an  hour’s  time  after  parting 
with  his  benefactress  it  began  to  rain  so 
heavily  that  our  newly  made  hussar  found  it 
difficult  to  walk,  encumbered  as  he  was  with 
his  great  boots  that  did  not  fit  his  feet.  He 
fell  in  with  a peasant  mounted  on  a skeleton 
of  a horse ; he  bought  the  animal,  complet- 
ing the  transaction  through  the  medium  of 
signs.  The  jailer’s  wife  had  warned  him  to 
speak  as  little  as  possible,  on  account  of  his 
accent. 

While  our  friend  was  plodding  onward 
through  the  rain,  the  army,  having  been  vic- 
torious at  Ligny,  was  marching  on  Brussels ; 
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Waterloo  was  impending.  About  noon,  the 
rain  continuing  to  fall  in  torrents,  Fabrice 
beard  the  roar  of  guns ; under  the  influence 
of  tbe  cheering  sound  he  forgot  for  the  time 
being  the  bitter  memories  of  his  unmerited 
imprisonment.  He  pressed  on  until  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  when,  as  he  was 
beginning  to  learn  wisdom  by  experience, 
he  sought  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  a peasant 
at  some  distance  off  the  road.  The  man  w^as 
crying  and  tearing  his  hair  5 he  declared  that 
he  had  been  robbed  of  everything.  Fabrice 
gave  him  a crown,  and  he  managed  to  find 
some  oats.  My  horse  is  not  such  a very 
handsome  animal,”  Fabrice  said  to  himseff, 
but  for  all  that  some  adjutant  might  fall  in 
love  with  him  5”  and  he  went  and  lay  down 
beside  him  in  the  stable.  The  next  morning, 
an  hour  before  it  was  light,  Fabrice  was  on 
the  road  again,  and  by  vigorous  measures 
succeeded  in  urging  his  mount  into  a trot. 
About  five  o’clock  he  heard  cannonading ; it 
was  the  overture  of  Waterloo. 
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ABRICE  presently  came  up  with 
some  vivandieres,  and  with  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the 
kindness  of  the  jailer’s  wife  at 

B still  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  spoke  to 

them ; he  inquired  of  one  of  their  number  if 
she  knew  where  was  his  regiment,  the  Fourth 
Hussars. 

There ’s  no  need  of  your  being  in  such  a 
hurry  to  find  your  regiment,  little  soldier,” 
said  the  cantiniere,  touched  by  the  young 
man’s  pale  face  and  handsome  eyes.  “ It ’s 
my  cart  to  a rotten  apple  that  hard  knocks 
will  be  exchanged  to-day,  and  your  hand 
is  n’t  strong  enough  yet  to  manage  the  saber. 
If  you  were  only  an  infantryman,  now,  it 
would  be  another  matter;  you  could  blaze 
away  as  well  as  the  next  man.” 

The  intimation  was  not  well  received  by 
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Fabrice^  but  kick  and  beat  bis  horse  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  get  enough  speed  out 
of  him  to  get  away  from  the  cart  of  the 
vivandiere.  There  were  moments  when  the 
artillery  roared  so  loudly  that  they  could 
not  hear  one  another’s  voice  5 for  Fabrice,  in 
his  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  had  forgotten  his 
resentment  and  resumed  the  conversation. 
Every  word  of  the  cantiniere  was  a revela- 
tion to  him.  He  ultimately  disclosed  his 
entire  history,  with  the  exception  of  his  real 
name  and  his  escape  from  prison,  to  this 
woman,  apparently  so  kind-hearted.  She 
was  greatly  astonished,  and  could  not  make 
head  or  tail  of  the  handsome  young  soldier’s 
narrative. 

“ I have  it  now ! ” she  at  last  exclaimed,  in 
a voice  of  triumph.  “ You  are  a young  cit 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  Fourth  Hussars.  Your  lady-love  has 
given  you  the  uniform  that  you  have  on,  and 
you  are  following  her  about  from  place  to 
place.  You  are  no  soldier — that ’s  as  cer- 
tain as  there ’s  a God  above  us ; but  you  ’re  a 
good  fellow,  and  now  that  your  regiment  is 
under  fire  you  want  to  be  with  it  and  not 
pass  for  a capon.” 

Fabrice  did  not  dispute  her  assertions ; he 
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was  in  need  of  advice  and  instruction,  and 
knew  not  where  else  to  look  for  them.  “ I 
don’t  know  the  first  thing  of  the  manners 
and  ways  of  these  French  people/’  he  said  to 
himself,  and  unless  I have  some  one  to  steer 
me  I shall  find  my  way  to  prison  again,  and 
they  will  steal  another  horse  from  me.” 

To  begin  with,  little  one,”  said  the  can- 
tinim^e,  who  was  becoming  more  and  more 
friendly,  own  up  that  you  are  n’t  twenty 
years  old ; it ’s  as  much  as  ever  if  you  ’re 
seventeen.” 

It  was  the  truth,  and  Fabrice  gracefully 
admitted  it. 

“ So,  you  see,  you  are  not  even  a conscript  5 
it ’s  just  for  the  lady’s  bright  eyes  and  noth- 
ing else  under  heaven  that  you  are  so  desir- 
ous to  get  your  skull  cracked.  Peste!  she 
does  n’t  show  such  very  poor  taste.  If  you 
have  an}^  more  of  those  yellow-boys  left  that 
she  gave  you,  you  want  fii’st  of  aU  to  buy 
yourself  another  horse ; see  how  that  jade  of 
yours  pricks  up  his  ears  at  every  discharge  of 
the  artillery  5 he ’s  nothing  but  a cart-horse  5 
he  ’ll  be  the  death  of  you  as  soon  as  the  regi- 
ment forms  line.  You  see  that  white  smoke 
down  yonder  by  the  hedge — that ’s  the  infan- 
try at  work,  my  boy  ! See  how  you  ’U  feel 
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when  you  hear  the  bullets  whistling  about 
your  ears ! It  would  be  as  well  for  you  to 
eat  a bite  while  you  have  the  chance  ” 
Fabrice  followed  her  advice,  and  handing 
the  vivaudiere  a napoleon,  asked  her  to  take 
out  her  pay. 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! ” exclaimed  the 
woman  5 the  poor  weanling  does  n’t  know 
any  better  than  to  give  me  a twenty-franc 
piece!  It  w'onld  be  serving  yon  no  more 
than  right  if  I were  to  pocket  your  napoleon 
and  put  the  lash  to  Cocotte ; your  old  nag 
could  never  catch  me.  What  would  you  do, 
you  gaby,  when  you  saw  me  running  away 
from  you?  Never  show  your  gold  when 
the  guns  are  thundering;  remember  that. 
Here,  take  your  change,”  said  she — eigh- 
teen francs,  fifty  centimes;  your  breakfast 
was  thirty  sous.  Now  pay  attention : there 
will  soon  be  plenty  of  horses  for  sale ; for  a 
light  animal — do  you  hear? — you  may  give 
ten  francs,  and  in  no  case  are  you  to  give 
more  than  twenty,  even  though  it  be  the 
steed  of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon.” 

The  repast  finished,  the  vivandik^e,  who 
never  ceased  her  chatter,  was  interrupted  by 
a woman  who  came  running  across  the  fields 

and  leaped  down  into  the  road. 
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Hallo  there  ! shouted  this  woman  j 
hallo,  Margot!  Your  Sixth  Light  Bobs 
are  off  yonder  to  the  right.” 

I shall  have  to  leave  you,  little  one,”  said 
the  vivandiere  to  our  hero  j “ but,  upon  my 
word,  I feel  sorry  for  you ; I have  taken  an 
interest  in  you,  dofft  you  know.  You  are  as 
innocent  as  a new-born  baby ; you  are  going 
to  get  yourself  wiped  out,  sure  as  God  is 
God.  Come  along  with  me  to  the  Sixth 
Light  Bobs.” 

I know  that  I am  very  ignorant,”  rephed 
Fabrice,  “ but  I am  resolved  to  have  a hand 
in  this  fight,  and  I am  going  down  yonder 
where  that  white  smoke  is.” 

Look  at  your  horse ; see  how  he  is  put- 
ting back  his  ears  ! He  does  n’t  look  as  if  he 
had  the  strength  of  a cat ; but  once  he  gets 
you  down  there  he  ’U  seize  the  bit  and  run 
away  with  you,  and  the  Lord  knows  where 
he  ’ll  land  you.  WiU  you  take  my  advice  ? 
As  soon  as  j^ou  come  up  with  the  little  infan- 
trymen pick  up  a musket  and  cartridge-box, 
take  your  place  among  the  soldiers,  and  do 
just  as  you  see  them  do.  But  I would  n’t  be 
afraid  to  bet  that  you  don’t  even  know  how 
to  bite  off  a cartridge.” 

Fabrice,  much  to  his  mortification,  was 
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obliged  to  confess  that  his  new  friend  was 
right  in  her  supposition. 

“Poor  child,  he  will  be  killed  in  less 
than  no  time,  sure  as  shooting ! You  must 
come  with  me,”  the  cantiniere  added,  author- 
itatively. 

“ But  I want  to  fight.” 

“And  you  shall  fight 5 the  Sixth  Light 
Bobs  are  fighters  from  ^way  back,  and 
there  dl  be  enough  to-day  to  give  every  one 
a bellyful.” 

“ But  will  it  take  long  to  reach  your  regi-  • 
ment  ? ” 

“ A quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  outside.” 

“With  this  worthy  woman  to  counsel 
me,”  Fabrice  thought,  “my  ignorance  won’t 
cause  me  to  be  taken  for  a spy  again,  and 
I shall  still  have  an  opportunity  to  fight.” 
At  that  moment  the  guns  began  to  play 
more  rapidly  than  ever;  crash  followed 
crash.  “It  is  like  a chaplet  of  beads,” 
thought  Fabrice. 

“ The  infantry  fire  is  growing  hotter,”  said 
the  vivandiere,  applying  a cut  of  the  whip 
to  her  little  horse,  who  seemed  all  the  more 
alert  for  the  firing. 

She  turned  sharp  to  the  right  and  took  a 
by-road  that  led  across  the  meadows.  The 
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mud  was  a foot  deep  j the  little  cart  threat- 
ened to  remain  fast  in  it.  Fahrice  applied 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  His  horse  fell 
with  him  twice.  Presently  the  road,  though 
not  so  wet,  shrank  into  a narrow  pathway 
through  the  gorse.  Fahrice  advanced  a 
short  way  farther,  and  his  nag  stopped 
short  in  his  tracks  5 there  was  a corpse  ly- 
ing across  the  path,  to  the  equal  horror  of 
horse  and  rider. 

Fabrice’s  face,  naturally  pale,  changed  to 
a sickly  shade  of  green.  The  cantiniere,  cast- 
ing a swift  glance  at  the  body,  murmured, 
as  if  speaking  to  herself,  ^^No  one  of  our 
division.”  Then,  raising  her  eyes  to  our 
hero,  she  burst  out  laughing. 

“ Ha  ha,  little  one  ! ” she  cried,  there ’s 
something  for  you  to  feast  your  eyes  on ! ” 
It  seemed  to  Fahrice  that  his  marrow  was 
congealing  in  his  bones.  What  struck  him 
most  was  the  dirty  feet  of  the  dead  man, 
who  had  akeady  been  stripped  of  shoes  and 
every  other  article  of  clothing  except  a pair 
of  coarse,  blood-stained  trousers. 

Come  here,”  said  the  cantiniere.  Get 
off  your  horse  j you  may  as  well  get  used  to 
such  things  first  as  last.  It  was  in  the  head 
he  caught  it.” 
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A bullet,  entering  at  one  side  of  the  nose, 
had  escaped  through  the  opposite  temple; 
the  face  was  hideously  disfigured ; one  eye 
was  open  and  staring. 

“ Come,  get  off  your  horse,  little  one,”  re- 
peated the  cantiniere,  ^^and  give  the  stiff 
your  hand,  to  see  if  he  will  return  your 
politeness.” 

Fabrice,  although  he  was  near  giving  up 
the  ghost,  so  great  were  his  horror  and  dis- 
gust, unhesitatingly  jumped  down,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  dead  man’s  hand,  gave  it  a vigorous 
shake.  Then  he  stood  as  if  bereft  of  the 
power  of  motion ; he  felt  that  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  remount  his  horse.  What  partic- 
ularly unnerved  him  was  that  glassy,  staring 
eye. 

‘^The  vivandiere  will  think  I am  a cow- 
ard,” he  bitterly  reflected.  But  he  could  not 
stir  to  save  himself;  he  felt  that  he  must 
drop  soon.  It  was  a fearful  moment;  Fa- 
brice was  on  the  point  of  being  very  sick. 
The  vivandiere  saw  it;  she  jumped  nimbly 
down  from  her  little  cart,  and,  without  a 
word  spoken,  handed  him  a glass  of  brandy, 
which  he  gulped  down  in  one  swallow ; then 
he  got  on  his  horse  again,  and  rode  on  with- 
out saying  a word.  The  vivandiere  looked 
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at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  from 
time  to  time. 

“You  will  fight  to-morrow,  little  one,”  she 
said  to  him  at  last;  “to-day  you  will  stay 
with  me.  You  can  see  that  you  have  still 
something  of  the  soldier’s  trade  to  learn.” 

“ No,  I wish  to  fight  now,  at  once,”  replied 
our  hero,  with  a somber  air  which  seemed  to 
his  companion  to  augur  well.  The  service  of 
the  guns  was  now  so  rapid  that  the  detona- 
tions formed,  as  it  were,  a continuous  bass ; 
there  was  no  appreciable  interval  between 
one  report  and  its  successor,  and  rising 
in  shrill  treble  above  this  rumbling,  uninter- 
rupted bass,  which  reminded  one  of  the  roar 
of  a distant  waterfall,  the  sharp,  crepitating 
rattle  of  the  musketry  was  plainly  distin- 
guishable. 

At  this  point  the  road  swerved  a little  from 
the  straight  course  and  entered  a small  piece 
of  woodland.  The  vivandiere  saw  three  or 
four  men  belonging  to  our  army  coming  to- 
ward her,  running  as  hard  as  they  could  ; she 
swung  herself  down  from  her  cart,  and  ran 
and  hid  in  the  wood  at  a point  distant  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  paces  from  the  road.  The 
hiding-place  she  selected  was  the  cavity  left 
by  the  roots  of  a great  tree  that  had  been 
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blown  down.  “ I ’ll  see  whether  I am  a cow- 
ard or  not ! ” Fabrice  said  to  himself.  • He 
posted  himself  beside  the  eantinim^e’s  aban- 
doned cart  and  drew  his  sword.  The  soldiers 
passed  him  by  unnoticed  and  continued  their 
course,  running  along  the  road  to  the  left  of 
the  wood. 

“ They  are  some  of  our  fellows,”  said 
the  vivandiere,  returning  breathless  to  the 
wagon.  If  your  horse  were  good  for  any- 
thing I would  say  to  you,  push  forward  to 
the  other  edge  of  the  wood  and  see  what  is 
in  the  plain  beyond.”  Fabrice  needed  no 
second  hint  5 he  broke  a shoot  from  a pop- 
lar-tree, stripped  the  leaves  off  it,  and  set  to 
flogging  his  horse  with  might  and  main.  The 
animal  broke  into  a lumbering  gallop  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  came  down  to  his  usual 
ambling  trot.  The  vivandiere  had  also 
whipped  up  her  horse.  “ Stop,  stop  ! ” she 
shouted  to  Fabrice.  Both  soon  reached  the 
verge  of  the  wood.  When  they  came  out  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  the  uproar  was  fright- 
ful; on  every  side,  to  right,  to  left,  behind 
and  before  them,  was  the  thunder  of  artillery 
and  musketiy.  As  the  clump  of  trees  from 
which  they  had  just  emerged  was  on  ground 
liigher  by  eight  or  ten  feet  than  the  sur- 
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rounding  country,  they  had  a view  of  a 
portion  of  the  battle-field ; but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  in  the  plain  beyond  the  wood. 
Bounding  this  plain,  at  a distance  of  about 
a thousand  paces,  was  a long  row  of  squat, 
thick-set  willows,  above  which  lay  a dense 
cloud  of  whitish  smoke  that  from  time  to  time 
rose  and  drifted  away  in  graceful  spirals. 

I wish  I knew  where  to  look  for  the  regi- 
ment ! ” said  the  cantiniere,  despondently. 
“It  won’t  answer  to  attempt  to  cross  that 
great  plain.  By  the  way,”  said  she  to  Fabrice, 
“ if  you  faU  in  with  any  of  the  enemy  don’t 
waste  time  fencing  with  them ; give  them  the 
point  of  your  saber.” 

At  this  moment  the  woman  caught  sight 
of  the  four  soldiers  previously  mentioned  5 
they  were  emerging  from  the  wood  into  the 
plain  at  the  left  of  the  road.  One  of  them 
was  riding  a horse. 

“ There ’s  what  you  want,”  she  said  to 
Fabrice.  “ HaUo  there,  you  ! ” she  shouted 
to  the  man  on  horseback ; “ come  here  and 
have  a glass  of  brandy.”  The  soldiers  came 
forward. 

“ Where  is  the  Sixth  Light  Infantry  ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Off  that  way,  five  minutes  from  here,  in 
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front  of  the  canal  that  skirts  the  willows — 
Colonel  Macon  has  just  been  killed.” 

“Will  yon  take  five  francs  for  your 
horse  ? ” 

“Five  francs!  you  must  be  joking,  little 
mother — an  ofiiceFs  charger  that  I will  sell 
for  five  napoleons  before  I am  fifteen  minutes 
older.” 

“ Give  me  one  of  your  napoleons,”  she  said 
to  Fabrice.  Then,  stepping  up  to  the  man 
on  the  horse,  “Come,  off  with  you,  quick,” 
said  she.  “Here ’s  your  napoleon.” 

The  man  dismounted,  Fabrice  leaped  gaily 
into  the  saddle  the  vivandiere  removed  the 
cloak  and  portmanteau  from  the  other 
quadruped. 

“ Lend  a hand,  you ! ” she  said  to  the 
soldiers.  “ Nice  chaps  you  are,  standing  by 
and  never  offering  to  raise  a hand  while  you 
see  a lady  working  1 ” 

But  the  new  acquisition  no  more  than  felt 
the  portmanteau  on  his  back  than  he  began 
to  rear,  and  Fabrice,  who  was  a good  horse- 
man, needed  all  his  strength  to  restrain  him. 

“ That ’s  a good  sign  ! ” said  the  vivandiere ; 
“ the  gentleman  has  not  been  used  to  carry- 
ing portmanteaus.” 

“ He  ^s  a generaPs  charger,”  cried  the  man 
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who  had  sold  him.  “ He  ^s  worth  ten  napo- 
leons if  he’s  worth  a penny.” 

Here’s  twenty  francs  for  yon,”  said  Fa- 
brice,  who  could  not  restrain  his  delight  at 
feeling  between  his  legs  an  animal  with  some 
life  in  him. 

Just  then  a cannon-ball  in  its  flight  cut 
diagonally  through  some  willows  not  far 
away.  Fabrice  thought  it  a pretty  sight  to 
see  the  leaves  and  twigs  fly  upward  to  right 
and  left,  shorn  from  their  stems  as  neatly  as 
if  the  operation  had  been  performed  by  a 
pruning-knife. 

Aha  ! the  firing  is  getting  around  in  this 
direction,”  said  the  soldier,  as  he  pocketed 
his  twenty  francs.  It  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  o’clock. 

Fabrice’s  faculties  were  engrossed  in  fol- 
lowing the  details  of  the  grand  spectacle,  to 
him  so  new  and  interesting,  when  some  oifl- 
cers  of  rank,  attended  by  an  escort  of  hus- 
sars, galloped  across  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
broad  meadow  at  the  edge  of  which  our  hero 
was  stationed.  His  horse  began  to  whinn} , 
reared  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  and 
tugged  violently  at  the  bit  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  mastery.  “Very  well,  have  your 
own  way ! ” said  Fabrice  to  himself. 
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The  horse,  finding  that  he  was  free  to  do 
as  he  pleased,  dashed  off  like  the  wind,  and 
quickly  overtaking  the  party,  fell  in  among 
the  ranks  of  the  escort.  Fabrice  saw  by 
their  nniforms  that  four  of  the  officers  were 
of  the  highest  rank.  Shortly  afterward  some 
words  let  fall  by  the  hussar  who  rode  next 
to  him  informed  our  hero  that  one  of  the 
generals  was  the  famous  Marshal  Ney.  His 
happiness  was  complete;  still  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing  which  of  the  four  was 
the  Marshal;  he  would  have  given  his  ears 
to  know,  but  remembered  that  he  had  been 
warned  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  The  escort 
halted  previous  to  crossing  a wide  ditch  that 
the  rain  of  the  preceding  day  had  filled  with 
water;  it  was  bordered  by  great  trees,  and 
was  the  left-hand  boundary  of  the  meadow 
at  the  edge  of  which  Fabrice  had  bought  his 
horse.  Most  of  the  hussars  had  dismounted ; 
the  bank  was  steep  and  very  slippery,  and 
the  water  was  three  or  four  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  meadow.  Fabrice,  in  his 
martial  distraction,  was  thinking  more  of 
Marshal  Ney  and  glory  than  of  his  steed, 
which,  being  a fiery  animal,  jumped  into  the 
canal,  distributing  the  water  about  him  in 

generous  showers.  One  of  the  generals 
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was  splashed  from  head  to  foot.  “D — n 
the  brute ! ” he  cried.  Fabrice  was  deeply 
offended.  “ Can  I call  him  to  account ! ” he 
asked  himself.  In  the  meantime,  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  a duffer,  he  put  his  horse  at 
the  opposite  bank;  but  it  was  between  five 
and  six  feet  high  and  almost  perpendicular. 
Finding  that  would  not  answer,  he  turned 
his  horse’s  head  up-stream,  the  watei  rising 
to  his  saddle-bow,  and  at  last  found  a place 
where  the  cattle  came  down  to  drink ; avail- 
ing himself  of  the  comparatively  easy  ascent, 
he  gained  the  fields  on  the  other  side  of  the 
canal.  He  was  the  first  man  of  the  escort  to 
cross,  and  trotted  proudly  up  and  down  the 
bank ; the  remainder  of  the  hussars  were 
struggling  ineffectually  in  the  canal,  not 
particularly  pleased  with  their  position,  for 
in  places  the  water  was  five  feet  deep.  Two 
or  three  horses  took  fright  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  swim,  which  gave  rise  to  fearful 
splashing  and  confusion.  A sergeant  was 
the  first  to  perceive  the  manceuver  performed 
by  the  greenhorn  who  had  so  little  the  air  of 

a soldier. 

“ Up-stream,  to  the  left ! ” he  cried.  There 
is  a landing-place  there.”  And  after  a while 
they  all  got  across. 
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When  Fabrice  reached  the  other  bank  he 
found  the  officers  there  before  himj  the  ar- 
tillery seemed  to  be  thundering  more  loudly 
than  ever;  it  was  with  difficulty  he  heard 
the  general  whom  he  had  besplashed  so 
liberally  as  he  screamed  in  his  ear: 

Where  did  you  get  that  horse  ? 

Fabrice  was  so  taken  aback  that  he  an- 
swered in  Italian : 

“ LVzo  comprato 2^oco  fa”  (I  bought  him  a 
short  while  ago). 

What  ^s  that  you  say  ? shouted  the  gen- 
eral. 

But  just  then  the  racket  became  so  deaf- 
ening that  Fabrice  was  unable  to  reply.  We 
must  admit  that  our  hero  cut  a very  un- 
heroic figure  at  that  moment ; not  that  his 
fears  troubled  him,  but  he  was  annoyed  by 
the  tremendous  din  that  threatened  to  burst 
in  his  ear-drums.  The  cavalcade  put  spurs  to 
their  steeds  and  galloped  off.  Their  course 
was  across  a plowed  field  that  lay  beyond  the 
canal  and  was  thickly  strewn  with  corpses. 

The  redcoats  ! see  the  redcoats  ! ” the 
horsemen  of  the  escort  shouted  joyously. 
Fabrice  failed  to  understand  at  first;  then 
he  looked  again  and  saw  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  dead  was  uniformed  in  red. 
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There  was  a circumstance  that  gave  him  a 
chill  of  horror : he  noticed  that  many  of 
those  unhappy  redcoats  were  still  alive ; 
they  were  evidently  supplicating  aid,  and 
no  one  thought  of  stopping  to  give  it  them. 
Our  hero,  who  was  of  a humane  nature, 
strove  to  guide  his  mount  so  that  he  should 
not  trample  on  any  of  the  mangled  forms. 
The  escort  came  to  a halt;  Fabrice,  his 
faculties  concentrated  on  the  ghastly  scene 
before  him,  gave  no  attention  to  the  order 
and  continued  to  gallop  onward. 

‘'Win  you  halt,  you  infernal  idiot!” 
screamed  the  sergeant.  Fabrice  saw  that 
he  was  twenty  paces  to  the  right  and  in  ad- 
vance of  the  generals,  and  directly  in  the 
line  of  vision  of  their  field-glasses.  As  he 
wheeled  his  horse  to  return  and  take  his  post 
among  the  other  hussars,  who  had  halted  a 
few  paces  to  the  rear,  he  saw  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  of  the  generals  addressing  his  neigh- 
bor, likewise  a general,  apparently  in  terms 
of  objurgation;  he  was  swearing  like  a 
trooper.  Fabrice  could  not  control  his  curi- 
osity, and  in  spite  of  the  caution  of  his  friend 
the  jaileress  he  mustered  up  a few  words  in 
the  best  French  he  was  master  of  and  asked 
his  neighbor : 
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“That  general  who  is  scolding  his  com- 
panion— who  is  he?” 

“ Pardi ! it ’s  the  Marshal ! ” 

“ What  marshal  ? ” 

“Marshal  Ney,  stupid!  Where  can  yon 
have  been  serving  all  your  life?” 

Fabrice,  ordinarily  so  quick  to  take  olfense, 
let  the  sneer  pass  unanswered ; lost  in  boyish 
admiration,  he  was  feasting  his  eyes  on  the 
famous  Prince  of  La  Moskowa,  “the  bravest 
of  the  brave.” 

The  cavalcade  started  off  again  at  a sharp 
gallop.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  Fabrice 
witnessed  what  struck  him  as  a very  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  j it  was  a plowed  field, 
some  twenty  paces  in  advance,  which  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  become  endowed  with  life 
and  motion  : the  furrows  were  full  of  water, 
and  the  soft  earth  that  formed  the  ridges 
was  flying  about  here  and  there  in  small 
black  fragments,  propelled  to  a distance  of 
three  or  four  feet  in  their  fantastic  flight. 
Fabrice  made  a mental  note  of  this  remark- 
able phenomenon ; then  his  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  Marshal  and  his  glories.  He  heard 
a sharp  cry  behind  him.  Two  hussars  had 
been  hit  by  bullets  and  had  fallen  from  their 
saddles  j before  he  could  turn  to  look  at  them 
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the  escort  was  twenty  feet  away.  The  most 
horrible  sight  he  saw,  he  thought,  was  a 
wounded  horse  struggling  violently  in  the 
middle  of  the  plowed  field  with  his  feet  en- 
tangled in  his  own  entrails ; he  was  trying  to 
rise  and  follow  his  mates.  The  mud  about 
him  was  dyed  red  with  his  blood. 

Ah  ! here  I am  under  fire  at  last,”  he  said 
to  himself  with  satisfaction.  “ I have  smelled 
powder ; I am  a bona-fide  soldier.”  The 
cavalcade  was  then  careering  along  hke  the 
wind,  and  our  hero  saw  that  it  was  the 
bullets  that  set  the  solid  earth  skipping 
about  in  that  unusual  fashion.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  looked  to  see  whence  they 
came ; he  saw  the  white  smoke  of  a battery 
playing  on  them  at  long  range,  and  amid 
the  dull,  continuous  roar  of  the  artillery  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  distinguish  the 
sound  of  cannonading  much  nearer  at  hand ; 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

About  that  time  the  officers  and  their  suite 
descended  into  a narrow  byway,  some  five 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  filled  with  water.  The  Mar- 
shal stopped  and  again  surveyed  the  field 
through  his  glass.  This  time  Fabrice  had  a 
good  look  at  him ; he  saw  that  he  was  very 
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fair,  with  a large  head  covered  with  a shock 
of  red  hair.  ‘^We  have  no  men  of  that 
complexion  in  Italy/’  he  said  to  himself.  “ I, 
wdth  my  pale  face  and  chestnnt  hair,  shall 
never  look  hke  that,”  he  sorrowfully  added. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  was,  shall 
never  be  a hero.”  He  gave  a look  at  the 
hussars;  all,  with  a single  exception,  had 
blond  mustaches.  If  Fabrice  looked  at  the 
hussars,  they  did  not  fail  to  return  the  com- 
pliment. Their  looks  made  him  blush,  and 
to  conceal  his  embarrassment  he  turned  his 
glances  on  the  enemy.  He  beheld  a long  ar- 
ray of  red-coated  gentry ; but  what  surprised 
him  most  was  that  the  men  aU  appeared  so 
small  of  stature.  Their  apparently  endless 
lines  of  brigades  and  divisions  seemed  to  him 
no  higher  than  the  neigliboring  hedges.  A 
string  of  red-coated  cavalry  trotted  out  and 
approached  the  sunken  road  along  which  the 
Marshal  and  his  suite  were  pursuing  their 
way  at  a walk,  splashing  through  the  mud. 
The  smoke  cut  off  the  view  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  party  was  advancing ; now  and 
then  the  dun  curtain  parted  sufficiently  to 
disclose  some  galloping  horsemen. 

All  at  once  Fabrice  beheld  four  men  bear- 
ing down  on  them  at  their  horses’  best  speed 
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from  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  Ah  ! we 
are  going  to  be  attacked/^  he  said  to  himself ; 
then  he  saw  two  of  the  men  ride  np  and  ad- 
dress the  Marshal.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
suite  galloped  off  toward  the  enemy,  followed 
by  two  hussars  of  the  escort  and  the  four 
men  who  had  just  come  up.  After  crossing 
a small  ditch  in  company  with  the  remainder 
of  the  band,  Fabrice  found  himself  riding 
at  the  side  of  a sergeant  whose  face  wore  an 
expression  of  good  nature.  “I  must  speak 
to  that  sergeant,”  he  said  to  himself  j per- 
haps they  will  stop  looking  at  me.”  He  re- 
flected for  a long  time. 

Monsieui’,”  he  finally  said  to  the  sergeant, 
“ this  is  the  first  battle  I ever  witnessed ; but 
tell  me,  is  it  realty  and  truly  a battle  ? ” 

“ Slightly.  But  who  may  you  be  ? ” 

I am  the  brother  of  a captain’s  wife.” 
And  what  is  the  name  of  that  captain  ? ” 
Our  hero  was  dreadfully  embarrassed  5 it 
had  not  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  be 
asked  that  question.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  Marshal  and  his  escort  just  then  struck 
into  a gallop  again.  ^^What  name  can  I 
give  him  ? ” he  thought.  At  last  he  hit  on  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  where 
he  had  lodged  when  at  Paris;  he  drew  up 
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alongside  the  sergeant  and  yelled  with  the 
full  force  of  his  lungs: 

“ Meunier ! 

His  companion,  failing  to  catch  his  answer 
on  account  of  the  roar  of  the  guns,  replied. 

Ah,  indeed!  Captain  Teuher?  Well,  I am 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  he  is  dead.” 

“ Good  enough  ! ” Fabrice  mentally  re- 
marked. Captain  Teulier — I must  do  the 
afflicted  act.  O heavens,  what  do  I hear  1 ” 
he  cried,  and  pulled  a long  face.  They  had 
left  the  sunken  road  and  were  crossing  a 
small  plain ; they  were  riding  ventre  a terre; 
the  bullets  were  coming  thick  and  fast 
again  5 the  Marshal  directed  his  course  to- 
ward a cavalry  division.  The  party  was 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  dead  and  dy- 
ing men,  but  the  spectacle  had  lost  much  of 
its  horror  for  our  hero ; he  had  other  things 
to  think  of. 

During  a halt  that  the  escort  made  he 
caught  sight  of  the  equipage  of  a cantiniere, 
and  losing  sight  of  all  other  considerations 
in  his  affection  for  that  respectable  corps, 
away  he  galloped  to  interview  the  lady. 

Stay  where  you  are,  d — n you  ! ” the 
sergeant  yelled  at  him. 

What  business  is  it  of  his,  anyway  ? ” 
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thought  Fahrice,  and  kept  on  his  way.  As 
he  struck  the  spurs  into  his  horse  he  had 
had  some  hope  that  it  might  he  his  obliging 
cantinim-e  of  the  morning — the  horses  and 
little  carts  having  a sort  of  family  resem- 
blance to  one  another  j but  the  proprietress 
was  a person  of  quite  another  stamp,  and 
Fabrice  thought  her  cross-looking  and  unat- 
tractive. “ What  a handsome  man  he  was  ! ’’ 
our  hero  heard  her  saying  as  he  approached. 
A sickening  spectacle  was  in  store  for  the 
new-fledged  soldier ; the  surgeons  were  at 
work  amputating  the  leg  of  a cuii’assier,  a 
handsome  young  fellow  flve  feet  ten  inches 
tall.  Fabrice  shut  his  eyes  and  tossed  off 
four  glasses  of  brandy  in  succession. 

“You  take  to  it  kindly,  young  fellow!’^ 
remarked  the  cantiniere.  The  brandy  in- 
spired him  with  an  idea ; it  would  be  a good 
notion  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  his  com- 
rades of  the  escort. 

“ Give  me  the  remainder  of  the  bottle,” 
he  said  to  the  cantiniere. 

“Do  von  know  what  the  remainder  of  the 

t/ 

bottle  will  cost  you  on  such  a day  as  this?” 
she  replied.  “Ten  francs — not  a centime 
less.” 

As  he  came  trotting  back  to  the  escort, 
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Aha  ! ” said  the  sergeant,  “ that  ^s  why  you 
ran  away  from  us,  eh?— to  fetch  us  a nip? 
Let ’s  have  it.” 

The  bottle  went  the  rounds ; the  last  man 
threw  it  up  in  the  air  after  he  had  had  his 
drink.  “ Thanks,  comrade ! ” he  cried  to 
Fabrice.  Every  eye  was  turned  on  him 
with  an  expression  of  kindness  and  good- 
fellowship.  Fabrice  felt  as  if  a load  of  a 
hundred  pounds  had  been  hfted  from  his 
heart;  it  was  one  of  those  sensitive  hearts 
that,  to  be  light  and  cheerful,  must  have  the 
friendship  of  every  one  that  comes  near  it. 
So  at  last  he  was  no  longer  looked  at  askance 
by  his  companions;  there  was  a bond  of 
union  between  them  ! Fabrice  drew  a deep 
breath,  then  in  a firmer  voice  said  to  the 
sergeant : 

“And  if  Captain  Teulier  is  dead,  where 
am  I to  look  to  find  my  sister?”  He  con- 
sidered himself  a perfect  Machiavelli  for 
saying  Teulier  instead  of  Meunier. 

“That  you  will  be  able  to  find  out  this 
evening,”  replied  the  sergeant. 

The  cavalcade  started  off  again,  this  time 
in  the  direction  of  the  infantry  divisions. 
Fabrice  was  hght-headed — he  had  dimnk 

too  much  brandy — and  reeled  a little  in  his 
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saddle.  The  favorite  maxim  of  an  old  coach- 
man of  his  mother’s  occurred  to  him  oppor- 
tunely : When  you  have  been  crooking  the 
elbow  too  often  look  between  your  horse’s 
ears  and  do  as  your  neighbor  does.  The 
Marshal  lingered  for  quite  a time  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  regiments  of  cavalry,  which 
he  directed  to  charge ; but  for  an  hour  or  two 
our  hero  had  only  an  indistinct  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  He 
felt  very  tired,  and  when  his  horse  gaUoped 
he  sank  back  in  his  saddle  as  if  he  were  a 


man  of  lead. 

All  at  once  the  sergeant  bawled  to  his  men. 

Don’t  you  see  the  Emperor,  you ! ” and 

straightway  the  escort  set  up  an  ear-split- 
ting yell,  ^ ^ Vive  VEmpereur ! ” As  may  be  sup- 
posed, our  hero  stared  with  all  his  eyes,  but 
all  he  could  make  out  was  a crowd  of  gal- 
loping generals  and  colonels,  attended  by  a 
numerous  escort.  The  long  streaming  horse- 
tails that  the  dragoons  of  the  suite  wore  in 
their  helmets  prevented  him  from  distin- 
guishing faces.  ‘^So  I was  unable  to  see 
the  Emperor  on  the  battle-field,  and  all  be- 
cause of  those  cursed  nips  of  brandy  ! ” The 
reflection  restored  him  to  his  senses. 

They  rode  down  into  another  road  that 
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was  awash;  the  horses  wished  to  stop  and 
drink. 

“ Then  that  was  the  Emperor  who  passed 
up  yonder  1 ” he  said  to  his  neighbor. 

^‘To  be  sure — the  one  in  the  plain  coat. 
How  happened  it  that  you  did  not  see  him  ? ” 
the  comrade  good-naturedly  rephed.  Fa- 
brice  had  half  a mind  to  ride  after  the 
EmperoFs  escort  and  take  his  place  in  it. 
What  a glorious  thing  it  would  be  in  after- 
years to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  fought 
in  the  suite  of  that  hero ! It  was  for  that 
purpose  that  he  had  come  to  France.  “ I can 
do  it  if  I choose,”  he  said  to  himself,  for  I 
have  realty  no  reason  for  serving  where  I am 
save  the  will  of  my  horse,  who  took  it  in  his 
head  to  run  after  the  Marshal  and  his  suite.” 

Wliat  determined  him  to  remain  where  he 
was  was  the  circumstance  that  his  compan- 
ions, the  hussars,  looked  on  him  kindly ; he 
was  beginning  to  consider  himself  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
riding  for  the  last  few  hours.  He  beheld 
existing  between  him  and  them  the  noble 
friendship  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto. 
Should  he  join  the  EmperoFs  escort  there 
would  be  new  acquaintances  for  him  to 

make;  perhaps  they  would  even  give  him 
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the  cold  shoulder,  for  those  other  cavalry 
were  dragoons,  while  he,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  rode  in  the  suite  of  the  Marshal,  wore 
the  hussar  uniform.  The  manner  in  which 
he  was  treated  now  raised  our  hero  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  beatitude ; he  would  have 
achieved  impossibilities  to  serve  his  com- 
rades ; his  soul  was  steeped  in  bhss.  Every- 
thing seemed  changed  to  him  now  that  he 
was  among  friends;  he  was  itching  to  ask 
questions.  But  I am  still  a little  how-come- 
you-so,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ and  I must  nT 
forget  what  my  good  friend  the  jailer’s  wife 
told  me.”  On  emerging  from  the  sunken 
road  he  noticed  that  Marshal  Ney  was  no 
longer  with  them;  the  general  whom  they 
were  following  now  was  tall  and  thin,  mth 
a long  lean  face  and  a terrible  eye. 

This  general  was  none  other  than  the 

Count  d’A , the  Lieutenant  Robert  of 

1796.  What  would  have  been  his  delight 
could  he  have  known  that  Fabrice  del  Bongo 
was  so  near ! 

Fabrice  had  long  since  ceased  to  see  the 
earth  crumbling  and  flying  about  in  small 
black  pellets  under  the  action  of  the  bullets. 
They  had  come  up  in  the  rear  of  a regiment 
of  cuirassiers.  He  could  hear  the  balls  pelt- 
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ing  against  the  ciiii*assesj  and  saw  several 
men  drop. 

The  snn  was  already  low  and  ahont  to  set 
when  the  escort,  emerging  from  a sunken 
road,  ascended  a gentle  slope  and  entered  a 
tilled  field.  Fabrice  heard  a strange  little 
sound  right  at  his  side ; he  turned  his  head : 
four  men  were  down  together  with  their 
mounts  5 the  general  himself  had  been  pros- 
trated, but  was  rising,  his  uniform  all  covered 
with  blood.  Fabrice  looked  at  the  prostrate 
hussars : three  were  still  moving  their  hmbs 
convulsively,  the  fourth  was  screaming,  “Pull 
me  out ! ” The  sergeant  and  two  or  three  men 
had  dismounted  to  assist  the  general,  wdio, 
leaning  on  an  aide-de-camp,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  move  beyond  reach  of  the  heels  of  his 
charger,  which  was  lying  on  its  back  and 
lashing  out  furiously. 

The  sergeant  came  forward  toward  Fa- 
brice. At  that  moment  our  hero  heard  some 
one  behind  and  quite  near  him  say,  “ It  is  the 
only  one  fit  to  carry  him.”  He  felt  himself 
seized  by  the  feet  j they  were  lifted  out  of 
the  stirrups  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
grasped  around  the  body  just  beneath  the 
arms ; he  was  moved  along  backward  over 
his  horse’s  croup,  then  his  captors  let  him 
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drop,  and  lie  struck  the  ground  in  a sitting 
posture.  The  aide-de-camp  seized  the  horse 
by  the  bridle,  while  the  general,  assisted  by 
the  sergeant,  climbed  into  the  saddle  and 
rode  off  at  a gallop,  followed  by  the  six  other 
men.  Fabrice  rose,  boiling  with  anger,  and 
started  in  pursuit,  shouting,  Ladri  I ladri ! ” 
(Thieves!  thieves!).  It  was  a queer  spec- 
tacle to  see  him  chasing  robbers  on  a battle- 
field. 

The  General  Count  TA and  his  escort 

were  soon  lost  to  sight  behind  a clump  of 
wiUows.  Fabrice,  beside  himself  with  rage, 
came  to  another  clump  5 he  found  himself 
confronted  by  a deep  ditch,  which  he  crossed. 
On  reaching  the  farther  bank  he  began  to 
swear  again  on  catching  sight  of  the  general 
and  his  followers  disappearing  among  the 
trees  in  the  remote  distance.  “Thieves! 
thieves ! ” he  shouted,  this  time  in  French. 
Disgusted  and  sick  at  heart,  less  from  the 
loss  of  his  horse  than  from  the  perfidy  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  he  sank  down  on 
the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  weary  and 
faint  with  hunger.  Had  he  been  relieved  of 
his  property  by  the  enemy  he  would  not  have 
minded  it,  but  to  be  choused  in  that  manner 
by  the  sergeant  and  the  hussars  whom  he 
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had  come  to  regard  as  brothers — it  broke 
his  heart.  He  rested  his  back  against  a tree 
and  wept  hot  tears.  After  a quarter  of  an 
hour  of  this  weakness  he  perceived  that  the 
bullets  were  beginning  to  reach  the  clump 
of  trees  beneath  which  he  was  resting.  He 
rose  and  looked  about  him;  the  meadows, 
bounded  by  a canal  and  a row  of  pollard 
willows,  seemed  familiar  to  him.  He  saw  a 
body  of  infantry  crossing  the  ditch  and  en- 
tering the  plain  a quarter  of  a league  in 
front  of  him.  should  have  been  asleep 
presently,^’  he  said  to  himself;  ‘^it  won’t  do 
to  be  made  prisoner.”  And  he  set  off  at  a 
brisk  pace  across  the  fields.  As  he  advanced, 
however,  he  recognized  the  uniform  of  the 
regiments  by  which  he  had  feared  to  be  in- 
tercepted ; they  were  French.  He  changed 
his  course  and  obliqued  to  the  right  to  meet 
them. 

In  addition  to  his  mental  distress  at  hav- 
ing been  so  basely  betrayed  and  plundered, 
there  was  another  and  more  material  pang 
which  made  itself  felt  more  acutely  every 
moment  — he  was  suffering  from  hunger. 
Great  was  his  delight,  therefore,  after  walk- 
ing, or  rather  running,  ten  minutes,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  infantry,  which  liad  also  been 
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advancing  at  a smart  pace,  had  halted  as  if 
to  take  up  its  position.  A few  minntes  later 
he  found  himself  among  the  men  of  the  ex- 
treme right  wing. 

Comrades,  could  you  sell  me  a bit  of 
bread  ? ” 

“Hear  the  fellow  once  — he  must  take  us 
for  a lot  of  bakers  ! ” 

The  sneer  and  the  roars  of  laughter  with 
which  it  was  received  covered  Fabrice  with 
mortification.  So  that  noble  and  generous 
impulse  which,  as  he  had  gathered  from 
Napoleon’s  proclamations,  led  men  to  seek 
glory  for  glory’s  sake  was  but  an  empty  fic- 
tion ! Pale  as  a sheet,  he  sank  down  upon 
the  grass.  The  soldier  who  had  spoken,  and 
who  was  standing  a few  feet  away  cleaning 
the  lock  of  his  musket  with  his  handker- 
chief, came  forward  and  threw  him  a piece 
of  bread;  then,  seeing  that  he  did  not  take 
it  from  the  ground,  raised  it  and  placed  it 
between  his  lips.  Fabrice  opened  his  eyes 
and  ate  mechanically,  powerless  to  speak. 
AVlien  at  last  he  looked  around  him  and 
would  have  recompensed  the  soldier,  he 
found  himself  alone ; the  troops  nearest  him 
liad  retired  a distance  of  a hundred  paces 
and  resumed  their  march.  He  rose  wearily 
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and  followed  them.  He  entered  a wood : he 
was  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue,  and  was  al- 
ready casting  his  eyes  about  him  in  search  of 
a convenient  spot,  when  imagine  his  joy  at 
recognizing,  fii*st  the  horse,  then  the  wagon, 
and  finally  his  good  friend,  the  kind  can- 
tiniere  of  the  morning.  She  came  running  up 
to  him,  and  was  alarmed  by  his  appearance. 

“ Try  to  see  if  you  canT  walk  a bit,  little 
one,”  she  said  to  him.  “Are  you  hurt?  and 
where  is  your  fine  horse  ? ” Thus  question* 
ing  and  comforting  him,  she  conducted  him 
to  the  cart,  into  which  she  helped  him  to 
climb.  Scarce  was  our  hero  beneath  its  wel- 
come shelter  than,  yielding  to  his  fatigue,  he 
sank  into  a profound  slumber. 
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OTHINGr  had  power  to  wake  him 
—neither  the  sound  of  the  firing 
that  sniTonnded  them  on  every 
side  nor  the  trot  of  the  little 
horse,  to  whom  the  cantiniere  applied  the 
lash  with  vigor.  The  regiment,  which,  after 
firmly  believing  all  day  that  it  was  par- 
ticipating in  a glorious  victory,  had  been 
suddenly  attacked  by  swarms  of  Prussian 
cavalry,  was  retiring  in  disorder  toward  the 
French  frontier. 

The  lieutenant-colonel,  a handsome  young 
man,  something  of  a coxcomb,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  on  Macon  s death, 
had  been  ridden  down  and  sabered  in  the 
charge;  the  old  white-headed  major  who 
took  his  place  had  halted  the  regiment. 

Hell  and  fury ! ” he  screamed  to  his  men, 
“ in  the  time  of  the  Republic  we  waited  to 

retreat  until  the  enemy  forced  us  to  it. 
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Stand  yonr  ground,  defend  every  inch,  as 
long  as  there ’s  a man  of  you  left ! ” he 
cried,  with  many  an  oath.  It  ^s  French  soil 
those  bloody  Prussians  will  be  invading 
next ! ” 

The  little  cart  came  to  a sudden  stop,  and 
Fabrice  awoke.  The  sun  had  setj  he  was 
surprised  to  see  that  it  was  nearly  dark. 
The  soldiers  were  running  to  and  fro  in  a 
confusion  at  which  our  hero  wondered.  They 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  martial  air. 

“What  is  it?”  he  said  to  the  vivandiere. 

“Nothing— oh,  nothing.  We  are  licked, 
my  poor  boy  j the  Prussian  cavalry  is  saber- 
ing us— that 's  all.  The  old  numskull  of  a 
general  supposed  it  was  ours.  Come,  lend  a 
hand  here  5 Cocotte’s  trace  is  broken  5 help 
me  to  mend  it.” 

There  were  reports  of  musketry  not  far 
away.  Our  hero,  feeling  bright  and  well 
after  his  nap,  said  to  himself,  “ Come  now, 
I have  nT  done  a stroke  of  fighting  all  day 
long ; all  I have  done  was  to  scour  about  the 
fields  in  the  suite  of  a general. — I must  go 
and  fight,”  he  said  to  the  cantiniere. 

“ Don’t  worry  on  that  score ; you  ’ll  have 
fighting — more  than  you  desire!  We  are 
dished,  I tell  you.— Aubry,  my  lad,”  she 
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shouted  to  a passing  corporal,  keep  an  eye 
to  the  little  cart  when  yon  have  a chance.” 

Are  you  going  to  fight  ? ” said  Fahrice, 
addressing  Auhry. 

No  5 I am  going  to  put  on  my  dancing- 
pumps  to  he  ready  for  the  ball.” 

I am  with  you.” 

“ Look  out  for  the  little  hussar,  Auhry ! ” 
cried  the  cantiniere  5 the  young  bourgeois 
is  a good  one.”  The  Corporal  stalked  away 
without  answering.  Eight  or  ten  soldiers 
came  up  on  a run ; he  conducted  them  be- 
hind a great  oak  surrounded  by  an  under- 
growth of  brambles,  where  he  posted  them 
in  open  order,  each  man  at  least  ten  paces 
from  his  neighbor.  * 

“Now,  you  fellows,”  said  the  Corporal — 
and  it  was  the  first  time  he  opened  his 
mouth — “mind  that  you  don’t  fire  without 
orders ; remember  you ’ve  but  three  car- 
tridges left.” 

“ I wonder  what  he  is  going  to  do  ? ” Fa- 
brice  asked  himself.  At  last,  when  he  and 
the  Corporal  were  alone  together,  he  said  to 
him : 

“ I have  no  musket.” 

“ Silence  ! Out  yonder  in  the  plain,  fifty 
paces  to  the  front,  you  will  find  plenty  of  our 
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poor  lads  who  fell  under  the  sabers  of  the 
enemy.  Take  from  one  of  them  his  musket 
and  cartridge-box — but  first  be  certain  that 
he  is  quite  dead — and  make  haste  back,  so  as 
not  to  receive  the  fire  of  our  party.”  Fabrice 
departed  running,  and  quickly  returned  with 
a musket  and  cartridge-box. 

“Now  load  your  musket  and  take  jmur 
post  behind  this  tree,  and  remember  that  jmu 
are  not  to  fire  until  I give  the  order. — Mother 
of  God  ! ” said  the  Corporal,  interrupting  him- 
self, “he  does  n’t  even  know  enough  to  load 
his  gun  ! ” He  helped  Fabrice,  mean  while 
continuing  his  admonitions:  “If  you  see  a 
Prussian  cavalryman  bearing  down  on  you 
with  his  saber,  keep  the  tree  between  you 
and  him,  and  when  he  is  within  three  feet  let 
him  have  the  contents  of  your  barrel ; you 
should  n’t  fire  until  you  can  almost  touch  him 
with  yom-  bayonet. 

“ Throw  away  that  great  clumsy  saber ! ’’ 
cried  the  Corporal;  ^^noin  de  Dieu,  do  you 
want  it  to  trip  you  up?  Oh,  the  apologies 
for  soldiers  they  send  us  nowadays  ! ” And 
so  saying,  he  took  the  saber  and  hmied  it 
wrathfully  into  the  bushes. 

“Now  mpe  off  the  flint  with  your  hand- 
kerchief. But  did  you  ever  fire  a gun  ? ” 
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“ I am  a hunter.” 

The  Lord  he  praised  for  that ! ” replied 
the  Corporal,  with  a sigh  of  relief.  Bear  in 
mind  that  you  are  not  to  fire  until  you  get 
the  word.”  And  away  he  went. 

Fahrice  was  glad  at  heart.  “ At  last  I am 
going  to  fight  in  earnest,”  he  said  to  himself; 

I am  going  to  shoot  to  kill ! This  morn- 
ing they  were  peppering  away  at  us,  and  all 
I did  was  to  expose  my  precious  person  to 
be  shot — which  is  a one-sided  sort  of  game.” 
He  looked  about  him  on  every  side  with  great 
curiosity.  Presently  he  heard  seven  or  eight 
shots  fired  quite  near  him,  but  as  he  had 
received  no  order,  he  remained  tranquil  be- 
hind his  tree.  The  darkness  was  descending 
rapidly;  he  could  almost  have  believed  he 
was  ambushed  on  la  Tramezzina  Mountain, 
over  Grianta,  hunting  bears.  An  expedient 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  often  employed 
in  his  hunting-excm'sions : he  took  a car- 
tridge from  his  box  and  separated  the  ball 
from  the  charge.  “ If  I see  him  I must  n’t 
miss  him,”  he  said,  and  rammed  the  second 
ball  into  the  barrel  of  his  gun.  He  heard 
two  more  shots,  this  time  close  beside  his 
tree ; at  the  same  time  he  saw  a cavalryman 
in  blue  uniform  gallop  past  his  front  from 
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right  to  left.  “ He  is  not  within  three  feet,” 
he  said  to  himseh:,  “hut  at  that  distance  I 
can’t  miss  him.”  He  kept  him  covered  for 
an  instant  and  finally  pulled  the  trigger; 
horse  and  rider  went  down  together.  Our 
hero  imagined  he  was  at  the  chase;  he 
dashed  forward  from  his  concealment  to  in- 
spect the  game  he  had  brought  down.  He 
was  bending  over  the  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  at  his  last  gasp,  when  all  at  once  two 
Prussian  dragoons  bore  down  on  him  at  full 
tilt,  brandishing  theii*  sabers.  Fabrice  ran 
for  the  wood  with  all  the  speed  he  was  capa- 
ble of;  to  assist  his  flight  he  threw  away 
his  musket.  The  Prussians  were  close  at 
his  heels,  when  he  dodged  into  a plantation 
of  young  oaks,  thick  as  a man’s  arm,  which 
adjoined  the  wood.  The  cavalrymen’s  pur- 
suit was  delayed  for  a moment,  but  they 
pushed  their  way  through  the  plantation  and 
resumed  the  chase  in  a clearing  on  tlie  other 
side.  Again  our  hero  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  overtaken,  when  he  took  refuge 
in  a clump  of  trees.  At  this  juncture  his 
hair  was  almost  singed  by  the  fire  of  half  a 
dozen  muskets  discharged  directly  in  front 
of  him.  He  stooped;  as  he  rose  he  found 

himself  confronted  by  the  Corporal. 
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Did  you  kill  your  man  ? ” asked  Aubry. 

Yes,  but  I have  lost  my  musket.’^ 

Muskets  are  plenty  enough  around  here. 

You  are  a good  b , for  all  your  simple 

air  5 you  have  earned  your  day’s  pay,  and 
these  fellows  here  have  just  missed  the  two 
dragoons  who  w^ere  pursuing  you  and  coming 
straight  for  them  j I did  not  see  them.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  be  making  tracks ; the  regi- 
ment must  be  half  a mile  away,  and  we  are 
liable  to  be  surrounded  and  cut  off.” 

While  speaking  thus  the  Corporal  was  ad- 
vancing swiftly  at  the  head  of  his  little  party 
of  ten.  At  a distance  of  two  hundred  paces, 
as  they  were  entering  a small  field,  they  met 
a wounded  general,  sustained  by  his  aide-de- 
camp  and  a servant. 

You  will  lend  me  four  of  jmur  men,”  said 
he  to  the  Corporal,  “ to  carry  me  to  the  am- 
bulance 5 my  leg  is  fractured.” 

“ To  h with  you  and  your  broken  leg,” 

replied  the  Corporal,  “you  and  all  the  other 
generals  ! You  have  betrayed  the  Emperor 
to-day  among  you.” 

“ What ! ” said  the  general,  in  a fury,  “ do 
you  refuse  to  obey  my  orders?  I would 

have  you  know’  that  I am  General  B , 

commanding  your  division.”  He  went  on  in 
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a violent  strain.  The  aide-de-camp  drew  his 
sword  and  threw  himself  on  the  soldiers, 
whereon  the  Corporal  prodded  him  in  the 
arm  with  his  bayonet  and  drew  olf  his  men  at 
the  donble-qnick. 

May  the  scoundrels  all  share  his  fate  and 
meet  wdth  broken  legs  and  arms  as  well ! 
shouted  the  Corporal,  seasoning  his  words 
with  numerous  expletives.  “A  pack  of  nin- 
compoops ! Sold  to  the  Bourbons,  body  and 
soul,  every  mothers  son  of  them,  and  traitors 
to  the  Emperor  ! ’’ 

Fabrice  listened  with  amazement  to  this 
frightful  accusation. 

About  ten  o’clock  at  night  the  little  band 
came  up  with  the  regiment  at  the  entrance 
of  a considerable  village  composed  of  sev- 
eral narrow  streets;  but  Fabrice  noticed 
that  Corporal  Aubry  seemed  to  avoid  the 
officers.  “We  can  go  no  farther,”  said  the 
Corporal.  The  streets  were  blocked  with  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  baggage-wagons,  guns,  and 
caissons.  The  Corporal  presented  himself 
at  the  issues  of  three  of  the  streets,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  advance  more  than  a 
dozen  paces.  Every  one  was  swearing  and 
storming. 

“ Another  traitor  in  command  here  ! ” ex- 
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claimed  tlie  Corporal.  “If  the  enemy  has 
sense  enough  to  turn  the  village  we  shall 
all  be  caught  like  so  many  rats  in  a trap. 
Follow  me,  yon  fellows.”  Fabrice  gave  a 
look  5 there  were  but  six  soldiers  remaining 
with  the  Corporal.  They  made  their  way 
through  a wide  gate  into  a large  farm-yard ; 
from  the  farm-yard  they  gained  access  to  a 
stable,  whose  back  door  let  them  out  into  a 
garden.  There  they  were  lost  for  a time, 
wandering  aimlessly  from  one  side  to  the 
other;  but  at  last,  squeezing  through  a 
hedge,  they  found  themselves  in  a great 
field  of  rye.  In  less  than  half  an  hour, 
guided  by  the  shouts  and  confused  sounds 
that  reached  their  ears,  they  were  once  more 
on  the  highroad,  beyond  the  village.  The 
ditches  were  filled  with  muskets  that  had 
been  thrown  away ; Fabrice  was  enabled  to 
provide  himself  with  a weapon.  But  the 
road,  although  it  was  a wide  one,  was  so 
crowded  with  fugitives  and  vehicles  that  in 
a half-hour’s  time  Fabrice  and  his  party  had 
barely  advanced  five  hundred  yards.  They 
were  told  the  road  led  to  Charleroi.  As 
eleven  was  striking  from  the  village  clock : 

“We  ’ll  try  it  across  fields  once  more,”  said 
the  Corporal.  The  band  now  comprised  only 
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Fabrice,  the  Corporal,  and  three  soldiers. 
When  they  had  left  the  road  a mile  or  so 
behind  them : 

I ’m  knocked  up ; I can  go  no  farther,” 
said  one  of  the  men. 

That ’s  my  case  too,”  said  another. 
‘•That^s  no  news — we  he  all  in  the  same 
boat,”  replied  the  Corporal ; but  follow  my 
directions  and  you  ’ll  be  all  right.”  He  saw 
five  or  six  trees  beside  a shallow  ditch  in  the 
middle  of  a great  field  of  wheat.  ^^To  the 
trees ! ” he  said  to  his  men.  Lie  down 
there,”  he  added  when  they  had  reached 
them,  ^‘and  make  no  noise.  But  before 
sleeping,  who  among  3^011  has  some  bread  ? ” 
“ I have,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“ Give  it  here,”  said  the  Corporal,  author- 
itatively. He  divided  it  in  five  portions  and 
kept  the  smallest. 

Before  it  is  daylight,”  he  said,  eating  his 
bread  the  while,  ^‘you  will  have  the  enemy’s 
cavaliy  upon  you.  We  must  n’t  let  ourselves 
be  sabered.  One  man  has  no  show  against 
cavalry  in  these  broad  plains,  but  five  can 
protect  themselves.  Remain  with  me,  stick 
close  together,  don’t  fire  until  you  can  see 
the  white  of  your  man’s  eyes,  and  to- 
morrow night  I promise  you  shall  be  safe 
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in  Charleroi.’’  The  Corporal  awoke  them  an 
hour  before  dawn  and  bade  them  reload 
their  arms.  The  uproar  on  the  highway 
went  on  uninterruptedly  j it  had  lasted  all 
night.  It  was  like  the  muffled  sound  of  a 
distant  cataract. 

“ It  reminds  one  of  a herd  of  cattle  that 
has  been  stampeded,”  Fabrice  innocently  re- 
marked to  the  Corporal. 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  greenhorn  ! ” the  other 
indignantly  replied.  And  the  three  soldiers 
who,  together  with  Fabrice,  composed  his 
army,  looked  at  the  young  man  angrily,  as 
if  he  had  blasphemed.  He  had  insulted  the 
nation. 

“ That ’s  queer  ! ” our  hero  reflected.  “ I 
have  noticed  the  same  thing  at  Milan,  among 
the  Viceroy’s  troops  5 they  never  run  from  the 
enemy,  of  course  not ! One  is  not  to  speak 
the  truth  to  these  Frenchmen  lest  he  wound 
their  tender  susceptibilities.  But  as  for  their 
cross  looks,  I don’t  value  them  a farthing, 
and  I ’ll  let  them  see  I don’t.”  Their  route 
was  still  parallel  to  and  some  five  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  highroad  along  which 
the  torrent  of  fugitives  was  streaming.  A 
league  farther  the  little  band  came  to  a path 
which  ran  into  the  main  road  and  was  filled 
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with  recumbent  and  sleeping  soldiers.  Fa- 
brice  bought  a fairly  good  horse,  for  which 
he  paid  forty  francs,  and  selected  a long, 
straight,  heavy  sword  from  among  the  piles 
of  weapons  with  which  the  ground  was 
strewn.  “This  will  be  best,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “ since  I am  told  to  use  the  point.” 
Thus  equipped,  he  put  spurs  to  his  mount 
and  soon  rejoined  the  Corporal,  who  had 
pursued  his  way.  He  settled  himself  in  his 
stirrups,  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
good  sword,  and  said  to  the  four  Frenchmen : 

“ Those  fugitives  on  the  highway  resemble 
a herd  of  cattle — a herd  of — stampeded — 
cattle.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Fabrice  emphasized 
the  word  “cattle”;  his  comrades  had  quite 
forgotten  that  the  word  had  proved  oifensive 
to  them  only  an  hour  before.  And  therein 
lies  one  of  the  contrasts  between  the  French 
and  Itahan  temperaments : the  Frenchman 
is  quick  to  forget  and  does  not  bear  malice, 
and  doubtless  is  the  happier  for  it. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  that  Fabrice 
thought  very  weU  of  himself  after  his  dis- 
cussion on  cattle.  The  men  whiled  away  the 
time  on  the  march  with  light  conversation. 
When  they  had  covered  a couple  of  leagues, 
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the  Corporal,  astonished  to  see  nothing  of  the 
hostile  cavalry,  said  to  Fahrice  : 

“Yon  are  our  cavalry  corps — ride  over  to 
that  farm-house  yonder  on  the  hill  and  ask 
the  farmer  if  he  will  sell  us  something  to 
eat  5 tell  him  that  we  are  five.  If  he  hesi- 
tates, give  him  five  francs  on  account  from 
your  pocket — but  you  won’t  be  a loser;  we 
wiU  recover  the  money  after  we  have  break- 
fasted.” 

Fabrice  looked  the  Corporal  in  the  face. 
What  he  beheld  there  was  an  imperturbable 
gravity  and  an  air  of  truly  moral  superior- 
ity ; he  obeyed.  Everything  occurred  as  the 
commander-in-chief  had  predicted,  only  Fa- 
brice would  not  allow  the  rustic  to  be  plun- 
dered of  the  five-franc  piece  that  he  had  given 
him. 

“ The  money  is  mine,”  he  said  to  his  com- 
rades. “ I am  not  paying  for  you ; I am  pay- 
ing the  man  for  the  oats  he  fed  to  my  horse.” 

They  had  been  pressing  on  in  silence  for 
two  hours  when  the  Corporal,  looking  over 
at  the  highway,  joyfully  exclaimed,  “There 
is  the  regiment ! ” They  quickly  gained  the 
road ; but  alas  ! around  the  eagle  there  were 
not  two  hundred  men.  Presently  Fabrice 
caught  sight  of  the  vivandiere.  She  was  on 
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foot;  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  and 
tears  fell  from  them  every  now  and  then. 
Fahrice  looked  for  Cocotte  and  the  little 
cart  in  vain. 

Lost,  gone,  plundered,  stolen  ! ” cried  the 
vivandiere  in  response  to  onr  hero’s  glance. 
He,  without  further  words,  jumped  down 
from  his  horse,  took  him  by  the  bridle,  and 
said  to  the  vivandiere,  “Get  up.”  He  had 
not  to  tell  her  twice. 

“ Shorten  the  stirrups,”  she  said. 

When  she  was  settled  in  the  saddle  she 
proceeded  to  tell  Fabrice  the  story  of  the 
night’s  disasters.  After  a terribly  long  nar- 
rative, but  which  was  eagerly  listened  to 
by  our  hero,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  hardly 
understood  a word  of  it,  but  was  moved  by 
considerations  of  friendship  for  the  vivan- 
diere, the  latter  added : 

“And  to  think  it  was  Frenchmen  who 
plundered,  beat,  and  ruined  me — ” 

“ What ! then  it  wasn ’t  the  enemy  ? ” inter- 
rupted Fabrice,  with  an  innocent  air  that  ac- 
corded charmingly  with  his  pale,  grave  face. 

“ What  a stupid  you  are,  my  poor  child  ! ” 
said  the  vivandiere,  smiling  amid  her  tears ; 
“ but  all  the  same  you  ’re  awfully  nice.” 

“ However  that  may  be,  he  brought  down 
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his  Prussian  like  a little  mail,”  said  Corporal 
Anbry,  who,  in  the  general  confusion,  found 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse  ridden 
by  the  cantiniere.  ‘^But  he  has  a proud 
stomach,”  the  Corporal  went  on.  Fabrice 
made  a movement  of  dissent.  ^^And  what 
is  your  name  ” continued  the  Corporal  ] for 
if  there  is  to  be  a report  I want  to  put  you 
in  it.” 

“My  name  is  Vasi,”  replied  Fabrice,  with 
a queer  look — “I  mean  Boulot,”  he  quickly 
added,  correcting  himself. 

Boulot  was  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
descriptive  hst  that  the  jailePs  wife  at 

B had  given  him  5 he  had  studied  it 

carefully  on  the  march  the  previous  day, 
for  he  was  beginning  to  reflect  a little  and 
be  less  careless.  In  addition  to  the  hussar 
Boulot’s  descriptive  papers  he  had  about 
him  tlie  Italian  passport  by  virtue  of  which 
he  could  lay  claim  to  the  noble  name  of 
Vasi,  peddler  of  barometers.  When  the  Cor- 
poral reproached  him  with  being  proud  he 
was  on  the  point  of  retorting,  “I  proud! 
I,  Fabrice  Valserra,  Marchesino  del  Dongo, 
who  am  stooping  to  bear  the  name  of  a Vasi, 
peddler  of  barometers  I ” 

While  he  was  abandoning  himself  to  cer- 
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tain  reflections  and  saying  to  liiniself,  “I 
must  be  careful  to  remember  that  I am 
Boulot,  otherwise  the  prison  yawns  for  me,” 
the  Corporal  and  the  cantinim*e  had  been  ex- 
changing a few  words  in  relation  to  him. 

“ I hope  you  won’t  consider  me  inquisitive,” 
said  the  cantineue  5 the  questions  I am  go- 
ing to  ask  you  are  meant  for  your  own  good. 
Who  are  you,  really  ? ” 

Fabrice  did  not  answer  immediately  5 he 
was  reflecting  that  he  should  never  And  truer 
friends  to  whom  to  apply  for  counsel,  and 
he  was  sadly  in  need  of  counsel.  “We  are 
about  entering  a garrison  town,  the  gover- 
nor will  want  to  know  who  I am,  and  if  my 
answers  show  that  I don’t  know  a soul  in  the 
Fourth  Hussars,  whose  uniform  I wear,  it  is 
more  than  hkely  that  I shall  make  acquain- 
tance with  the  inside  of  a prison.”  As  an 
Austrian  subject  Fabrice  was  aware  of  the 
importance  that  attaches  to  a passport.  The 
members  of  his  family,  though  noble  and 
strict  Cathohcs  and  belonging  to  the  party 
in  power,  had  more  than  twenty  times 
been  subjected  to  annoyance  on  account 
of  their  passports;  he  was  therefore  not 
at  all  offended  by  the  cantiniere’s  question. 
But  his  knowledge  of  French  was  imperfect, 
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and  as  lie  was  ransacking  his  mind  for  ap- 
propriate terms  in  which  to  answer,  the  can- 
tiniere,  impelled  by  curiosity  and  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  speak,  added,  Corporal 
Aubry  and  I are  going  to  give  you  some 
good  advice  for  your  guidance.’’ 

I have  no  doubt,”  Fabrice  replied.  “ My 
name  is  Vasi,  and  I am  from  Genoa;  my 
sister,  noted  for  her  beauty,  married  a cap- 
tain in  the  army.  As  I am  not  yet  seven- 
teen, she  sent  for  me  to  come  to  her,  that  I 
might  see  something  of  France  and  acquire 
a little  pohsh  by  contact  with  the  world. 
Not  finding  her  at  Paris  and  knowing  she 
was  with  the  army,  I followed  her,  and  have 
sought  her  everywhere  without  succeeding 
in  finding  her.  The  soldiers,  distrusting  me 
on  account  of  my  accent,  caused  my  arrest. 
I had  some  money  about  me ; I bribed  the 
gendarme,  who  gave  me  a uniform  and  a 
descriptive  list  and  said  to  me,  ^ Skip  out, 
and  swear  never  to  disclose  my  name.’” 

How  was  he  called  ? inquired  the  can- 
tini^re. 

pledged  mj^self  to  secrecy,”  Fabrice 
replied. 

''Right,”  said  the  Corporal.  "The  gen- 
darme was  a scamp,  but  the  comrade  should 
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not  betray  liim.  And  what  is  the  name  of 
the  captain,  your  sister’s  husband?  If  we 
knew  who  he  was  we  might  try  to  find  him 
for  you.” 

Teulier  is  his  name,  captain  in  the 
Fourth  Hussars,”  replied  our  hero. 

So,”  said  the  Corporal,  with  considerable 
shrewdness,  ^^your  foreign  accent  induced 
the  soldiers  to  take  you  for  a spy  ? ” 

The  word  was  an  outrage ! ” cried  Fa- 
brice,  with  flashing  eyes.  To  call  one  a spy 
who  loves  the  Emperor  and  the  French  as  I 
do ! That  insult  vexed  me  more  than  all 
besides.” 

“ There  is  where  you  are  mistaken — it  was 
not  an  insult ; it  was  a misapprehension,  and 
a very  natural  one,  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,” 
Anbry  gravely  replied. 

He  proceeded  to  explain  with  some  pedan- 
try that  in  the  army  every  one  must  belong 
to  a corps  and  wear  a uniform,  failing  which 
you  are  liable  to  be  looked  on  and  treated  as 
a spy.  “The  enemj^  is  constantly  sending 
them  among  us ; all  means  are  considered 
fair  in  war.”  The  scales  dropped  from 
Fabrice’s  eyes;  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
that  he  had  been  taking  an  erroneous  view 
of  the  events  of  the  last  two  months. 
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But  tlie  little  one  must  tell  us  the  whole 
story,”  said  the  cantiniere,  whose  curiosity 
seemed  to  grow  by  what  it  fed  on.  Fabrice 
obeyed.  When  he  had  finished : 

It  is  clear  enough,”  said  the  cantinim’e, 
gravely,  to  the  Corporal,  that  the  child  is  no 
soldier.  We  are  going  to  have  a rough  time 
of  it  now  we  are  beaten  and  betrayed  5 why 
should  he  remain  to  get  himself  knocked  on 
the  head  gratis  pro  Deo  f ” 

^^And  all  the  more,”  said  the  Corporal, 
that  he  does  not  even  know  how  to  load  his 
piece,  either  in  twelve  motions  or  at  will.  It 
was  I who  put  in  the  charge  that  brought 
down  the  Prussian.” 

‘^Besides,  he  shows  his  money  to  every- 
body,” added  the  cantinik'e.  “He  will  be 
robbed  of  every  penny  he  has  when  he  is  no 
longer  with  us.” 

The  first  non-commissioned  officer  of 
cavalry  that  he  falls  in  with,”  said  the  Cor- 
poral, “ wiU  lay  hands  on  him  and  sell  him 
for  what  he  can  get,  to  pay  his  tavern  score. 
Like  enough  he  will  be  disposed  of  to  the 
enemy’s  crimps.  The  best  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  enlist  in  our  regiment.” 

“ No,  thank  you.  Corporal ! ” Fabrice  cried ; 
“ it  is  more  comfortable  to  ride.  Besides,  I 
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don’t  know  how  to  load  a musket,  and  you 
have  seen  that  I do  know  how  to  handle  a 
horse.” 

Fabrice  was  very  proud  of  this  little 
speech.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  long  discussion  as  to 
his  future  destiny  that  ensued  between  the 
Corporal  and  the  cantiniere.  Fabrice  noticed 
that  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  they 
referred  over  and  over  to  the  various  in- 
cidents of  his  story : how  the  gendarme 
had  sold  him  a descriptive  list  and  uniform, 
the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers,  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  come  to  ride  in  the  Marshal’s 
escort,  the  confiscation  of  his  horse,  etc. 

With  feminine  curiosity  the  cantiniere 
constantly  returned  to  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  relieved  of  the  horse  that  she  had 
helped  him  to  buy.  They  seized  you  by  the 
feet,  you  say,  slipped  you  over  the  animal’s 
tail,  and  dumped  you  on  the  gi’ound  ? ” 
^^What  good  is  there  in  harping  so  on  a 
matter  with  which  we  are  all  perfectly  ac- 
cpiainted?”  said  Fabrice  to  himself.  He 
had  yet  to  learn  that  that  is  the  French 
lower  classes’  method  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion. 

How  much  money  have  you  ? ” the  can- 
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tiniere  abruptly  asked.  Fabrice  did  not 
hesitate  to  answer ; be  felt  be  could  rely  on 
tbe  woman’s  honesty  of  purpose : that  is 
one  of  tbe  finest  traits  of  character  among 
the  French  masses. 

Altogether  I may  have  left  thirty  na- 
poleons in  gold  and  eight  or  ten  five-franc 
pieces.” 

Then  your  way  is  clear  before  you/’  said 
the  cantinim-e.  “Abandon  this  defeated 
army,  pass  out  by  the  flank,  and  take  the 
first  traveled  road  that  you  come  to  on  your 
right;  keep  your  horse  moving,  and  put 
space  between  you  and  the  army.  As  soon 
as  you  have  a chance,  bu}^  yourself  a suit  of 
mufti.  When  you  have  covered  eight  or  ten 
leagues,  and  there  are  no  more  soldiers  to 
be  seen,  sell  your  horse  and  travel  post  to 
some  quiet  town  where  you  can  rest  for  a 
week  and  recuperate  on  a diet  of  beefsteak. 
Be  sure  not  to  let  on  that  you  have  been 
with  the  army ; the  gendarmes  would  haul 
vou  in  as  a deserter,  and  it  would  require 
more  cunning  than  you  possess,  poor  boy,  to 
outwit  those  rascally  gendarmes.  As  soon 
as  you  have  your  civilian  togs  on,  tear  up 
your  descriptive  list  and  resume  your  real 
name;  give  out  that  you  are  Vasi. — And 
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whence  had  he  better  say  he  hails  ? ” she 
asked,  turning  to  the  Corporal. 

^^From  Cainbrai  on  the  Scheldt;  it  is  a 
quiet,  pleasant  little  city,  you  know,  and  has 
a cathedi'al  and  the  tomb  of  Fenelon.” 

“Just  the  thing,”  said  the  cantiniere. 
“ Be  silent  as  the  grave  about  your  partici- 
pation in  the  battle,  and  never  lisp  a word  of 

B , or  of  the  gendarme  who  sold  you  the 

uniform.  You  had  best  return  to  Paris  by 
way  of  V ersailles ; pass  the  barrier  of  the 
capital  loungingly,  with  your  hands  in  your 
pockets,  as  if  you  were  a countryman  visit- 
ing the  city  to  see  the  sights.  Sew  your 
napoleons  into  the  belt  of  your  trousers,  and 
when  you  have  to  pay  for  anything  take  out 
the  exact  sum  and  no  more.  I can’t  bear  to 
think  of  your  being  robbed  and  swindled; 
how  would  you  ever  manage  without  money, 
you  who  know  so  little  of  the  world  ? ” 

Thus  the  good  woman  rambled  on  in- 
definitely ; the  Corporal,  unable  to  get  a word 
in  edgewise,  approved  her  suggestions  by 
nodding  his  head.  All  at  once  the  dense 
masses  that  filled  the  highway  began  to 
show  signs  of  uneasiness ; fii’st  they  pressed 
forward  more  rapidly,  then,  leaping  the 

shallow  ditch  to  the  left  of  the  road,  took  to 
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their  heels  and  scattered  among  the  fields. 

‘‘  The  Cossacks  ! the  Cossacks ! ” was  the  uni- 
versal cry. 

“ Take  back  your  horse ! ” exclaimed  the 
cantiniere. 

“ Heaven  forbid ! ” rephed  Fabrice.  Take 
him — he  is  yours.  Be  off  ! gallop  ! fly  ! Will 
you  accept  the  means  to  buy  another  cartf 
The  half  of  what  I have  is  yours.” 

Take  back  your  horse,  I say ! ” the 
cantiniere  angrily  cried,  and  prepared  to 
dismount.  Fabrice  drew  his  saber.  Stay 
where  vou  are ! ” he  shouted,  and  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword  struck  the  animal  a sharp 
blow  on  the  haunch ; it  started  off  at  a gallop 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

Our  hero  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  high- 
way; but  now  it  was  crowded  with  three 
or  four  thousand  persons,  closely  packed  as 
peasants  at  a religious  ceremony.  Hardly 
had  the  cry  “ Cossacks  ! ” been  raised  when  it 
was  utterly  deserted ; the  ground  was  strewn 
with  shakoes,  muskets,  and  swords  discarded 
by  the  fugitives.  Fabrice,  greatly  puzzled, 
ascended  a slight  eminence,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  to 
the  right  of  the  road ; he  looked  to  right  and 
left  up  and  down  the  highway  and  across  the 
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plain  in  front,  but  could  see  no  sign  of  the 
Cossacks.  “ Queer  people,  these  French- 
men ! ” he  said  to  himself.  Since  I am  to 
retreat  by  the  right  I may  as  well  be  mov- 
ing,’’ he  reflected 5 “those  folks  may  have 
more  reasons  for  running  than  I know  of.” 
He  picked  up  a musket,  looked  to  see  that  it 
was  loaded,  freshened  the  priming,  cleaned 
the  flint,  then  selected  a well-fllled  cartridge- 
box,  and  again  cast  a searching  look  about 
him  in  every  direction.  There  was  not  a 
soqI  save  him  in  the  plain  but  recently  so 
densely  populated.  In  the  extreme  distance 
he  saw"  the  last  of  the  fugitives  disappearing 
among  the  trees,  still  running  as  if  their  lives 
w^ere  at  stake.  “ That  is  mighty  strange  ! ” 
he  said  to  himself.  And  remembering  the 
Corporal’s  manceuver  of  the  day  before,  he 
w"ent  and  seated  himself  in  the  middle  of  a 
wheat-field.  He  did  not  go  away,  because  he 
wished  to  see  his  friends  the  cantiniere  and 
the  Corporal  once  more. 

There  he  ascertained  that  he  had  onlv 

€/ 

eighteen  napoleons  instead  of  thirty,  as  he 
had  supposed;  but  he  still  had  some  small 
diamonds  that  he  had  hidden  in  the  lining 
of  his  hussar  boots  that  morning  at  B in 

the  chamber  of  the  jailer’s  wife.  He  stowed 
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away  his  napoleons  in  the  safest  place  he 
could  think  of,  puzzling  his  brains  to  account 
for  their  sudden  shrinkage.  “I  wonder  if 
that  is  a portent  of  evil  ? ” he  asked  himself. 
His  chief  concern  was  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  ask  Corporal  Aubry  this  question ; Have 
I witnessed  a real  battle  ? ” It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had,  and  could  he  have  but  been  ab- 
solutely certain  of  it  he  would  have  been  as 
happy  as  a lark. 

However,^’  he  said  to  himself,  was 
there  under  the  name  of  a prisoner,  I had 
that  prisoner’s  papers  in  my  pocket,  and, 
what ’s  worse,  his  coat  upon  my  back.  That 
looks  very  bad  for  my  future  j what  would 
Abbe  Blanes  have  said  of  it  ? And  that  ill- 
starred  Boulot  died  in  prison  ! The  business 
bodes  no  good ; I fear  me  I am  fated  to  know 
more  of  jails  than  I desire.”  Fabrice  would 
have  given  a great  deal  to  know  whether  or 
not  Boulot  was  really  guilty;  in  recalling 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  seemed  to 
liim  that  the  jailer’s  wife  had  told  him  that 
the  hussar  had  been  arrested  not  only  for 
stealing  silver  spoons,  but  also  for  robbing  a 
peasant  of  his  cow  and  then  beating  the  poor 
man  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Fabrice  did 
not  doubt  that  he  was  to  be  incarcerated  some 
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day  for  a crime  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  hussar  Bonlot.  He  thought  of  his 
old  friend  Cure  Blanes ; what  would  he  not 
have  given  for  ten  minutes’  conversation 
with  him ! Then  he  remembered  that  he 
had  not  written  to  his  aunt  since  he  left 
Paris.  Poor  Gina ! ” he  said  to  himself. 
And  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  when  all  at  once 
he  heard  a faint  rustling  sound  quite  near 
him.  It  was  a soldier,  who  had  removed  the 
iiead-stalls  from  three  half-starved  horses 
and  was  treating  them  to  a feed  of  wheat. 
He  held  them  by  the  halter.  Fabrice  flew  up 
like  a partridge  from  his  form ; the  soldier 
was  half  scared  to  death.  Our  hero  per- 
ceived it  and  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
playing  the  bold  hussar. 

One  of  those  horses  belongs  to  me, 

you ! ” he  cried  5 “ but  I am  willing  to 

pay  you  five  francs  for  your  trouble  in 
bringing  him  here.” 

“What  are  you  giving  me?”  said  the 
man.  Fabrice  immediately  covered  him 
with  his  musket  at  a distance  of  six  paces. 

“ Let  go  the  horse  or  I ’ll  blow  your  brains 
out ! ” 

The  soldiePs  musket  was  slung  across  his 

back ; he  gave  a twist  to  get  it  in  his  hands. 
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“ Stir  an  inch  and  you  are  a dead  man ! ” 
shouted  Fabrice,  running  in  on  him. 

“ Give  me  the  five  francs,  then,  and  take 
one  of  the  horses,”  the  man  sulkily  replied, 
after  he  had  cast  a wistful  look  up  and  down 
the  deserted  road.  Fabrice,  transferring  his 
weapon  to  his  left  hand,  with  the  right  thi^ew 
him  three  five-franc  pieces. 

^^Now  dismount.  Put  the  bridle  on  the 
black,  and  move  farther  off  with  the  other 
two.  Lift  a hand  and  I ’ll  blow  a hole  in 
you.” 

The  soldier  reluctantly  obeyed.  Fabrice 
walked  up  to  the  horse  and  passed  the  bridle 
over  his  left  arm,  never  taking  his  eyes  off 
the  soldier,  who  moved  slowly  away.  When 
he  was  at  a safe  distance,  Fabrice  sprang 
lightly  into  the  saddle.  His  new  acquisition 
was  a splendid  animal,  but  seemed  to  be  weak 
from  want  of  food.  Our  hero  returned  to  the 
highway,  where  there  was  still  no  one  to  be 
seen  j he  crossed  it  and  directed  his  course 
toward  a little  hollow  on  his  left,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  the  cantiniere  j but  on  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  a gentle  rise  all  he  could 
see  for  more  than  a league’s  dista7ice  was  a 
few  straggling  soldiers.  “ It  is  written  that 
I am  never  to  see  her  more,”  he  said,  with  a 
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sigli — “ the  brave,  good  woman  ! ’’  Coming 
to  a farm-house  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
without  stopping  to  unsaddle  he  purchased 
a feed  of  oats  for  his  poor  steed,  who  was  so 
famished  that  he  endeavored  to  devour  the 
manger.  An  hour  later  Fabrice  was  trotting 
along  the  highway  in  the  vague  hope  of 
meeting  with  the  cantiniere,  or  at  all  events 
wdth  Aubry.  Thus  pressing  on  continually, 
and  peering  into  every  bush,  behind  every 
rock,  he  came  at  last  to  a sullen  stream  over 
which  was  a narrow  bridge  of  wood.  Be- 
fore it  and  on  the  right  of  the  road  was  an 
isolated  house,  displaying  the  sign  of  the 
White  Horse.  “ There ’s  where  I ’ll  eat  my 
dinner,”  Fabrice  mentally  observed.  A cav- 
ahy  officer,  with  his  arm  in  a sling,  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge ; he  was  mounted  and 
wore  a sorrowful  countenance;  near  him 
were  three  dismounted  cavalrymen,  engaged 
in  filling  their  pipes. 

“ There  are  some  folks,”  said  Fabrice  to 
himself,  “ who  look  to  me  as  if  they  w'ould 
like  to  buy  my  horse  for  even  less  than 
he  cost  me.”  The  wounded  officer  and  the 
three  dismounted  men  eyed  him  as  he  ap- 
proaclied,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him. 

ought  to  keep  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
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stream  instead  of  crossing  the  bridge;  that 
is  what  the  cantiniere  advised  me  to  do. — 
Yes,  but  if  I run  away  to-day  I shall  be 
ashamed  of  myself  to-morrow ; besides,  my 
horse  has  good  legs,  while  the  officer’s  prob- 
ably is  tired ; if  he  tries  any  of  his  tricks  on 
me  I ’ll  cut  and  run.”  Reasoning  thus.  Fa- 
rice  picked  up  his  horse  and  came  forward  at 
as  deliberate  a pace  as  possible. 

“ Advance,  hussar ! ” cried  the  officer,  in  a 
tone  of  command. 

Fabrice  went  forward  a few  steps  and 
stopped. 

Are  you  thinking  of  reheving  me  of  my 
horse  1 ” he  said. 

“We  have  not  the  shghtest  idea  of  such  a 
thing;  advance.” 

Fabrice  looked  at  the  officer ; he  had  white 
mustaches,  and  the  most  honest,  straight- 
forward air  conceivable.  The  handkerchief 
that  sustained  his  left  arm  was  stained  with 
blood,  and  his  right  hand  also  was  wrapped 
in  a bloody  bandage.  “ It ’s  the  footmen,  then, 
who  will  grab  my  horse’s  bridle,”  Fabrice 
muttered  to  himself ; but  on  looking  at  them 
more  closely  he  saw  that  they  too  were 
wounded. 

“ I charge  you  on  your  duty  as  a soldier,” 
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said  tlie  officer,  who  wore  a colonePs  shoulder- 
straps,  “to  mount  guard  at  this  post  and 
tell  every  mounted  man  you  see,  hussars, 
dragoons,  and  chasseurs,  that  Colonel  le 
Baron  is  within  the  inn  yonder,  where  he 
requires  all  to  join  him.’^  The  old  Colonel 
seemed  utterly  heartbroken ; the  first  words 
he  spoke  had  effected  the  conquest  of  oui’ 
hero,  who  modestly  and  sensibly  replied : 

“ I am  so  young,  sir,  perhaps  they  would 
not  hsten  to  me ; would  it  not  be  better  to 
give  me  your  instructions  in  writing  f ” 

“ He  is  right,’’  said  the  Colonel,  looking  at 
him  attentively.  “You  have  a right  hand, 
la  Rose ; write  out  the  order.” 

Without  a word  la  Rose  drew  from  his 
pocket  a small  memorandum-book,  wrote  a 
few  lines,  tore  out  the  leaf  and  handed  it  to 
Fabrice.  The  Colonel  repeated  his  instruc- 
tions, adding  that  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
the  sentry  should  be  relieved  by  one  of  the 
three  wounded  cavalrymen  of  his  party; 
with  which  words  he  entered  the  inn  with 
his  men.  Fabrice  looked  after  them  as  they 
retired,  standing  motionless  at  his  post  on  the 
bridge,  deeply  impressed  by  their  dejection 
and  silent  sorrow.  “ They  make  one  think 
of  enchanted  genii,”  he  said  to  himself.  At 
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last  he  opened  the  folded  paper  and  read  the 
order,  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 

“ Colonel  le  Baron,  Sixth  Dragoons,  com- 
manding the  First  Brigade  of  the  Second 
Division  of  cavalry  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps, 
hereby  directs  all  mounted  men,  dragoons, 
chasseurs,  and  hussars,  not  to  pass  the 
bridge,  and  to  join  him  at  the  Inn  of  the 
White  Horse,  near  the  bridge,  where  his 
headquarters  are  established. 

^^For  and  by  order  of  Colonel  le  Baron, 
wounded  in  the  right  arm. 

La  Rose, 

Sergeant-major. 

“Headquarters  near  the  Bridge  la  Sainte, 

“ June  19,  1815.’^ 

Fabrice  had  occupied  his  post  barely  a 
half-hour  when  he  saw  coming  toward  him 
nine  chasseurs,  six  mounted  and  three  on 
foot  5 he  communicated  to  them  the  Colonels 
instructions.  “We  will  come  back  again,’’ 
said  four  of  the  mounted  men,  and  away 
they  went  across  the  bridge  at  a sharp  trot. 
Then  Fabrice  addressed  himself  to  the  two 
others.  Taking  advantage  of  the  warm 
discussion  that  ensued,  the  three  footmen 
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slipped  across  the  bridge.  One  of  the  two 
mounted  chasseurs  who  remained  asked  to 
see  the  order,  and  rode  otf  with  it,  saying  : 

I want  to  show  it  to  my  comrades,  who 
will  certainly  return  3 stand  fast  and  wait 
for  them.”  And  off  he  went  at  a gallop,  his 
comrade  following  him.  It  had  all  happened 
in  a twinkhng. 

Fabrice,  greatly  exasperated,  called  aloud, 
and  one  of  the  wounded  soldiers  appeared 
at  a window  of  the  White  Horse.  The  man, 
who  wore  a sergeant’s  chevrons,  came  down, 
and  as  he  approached  Fabrice,  shouted : 

Draw  your  sword ! yon  are  on  sentry.” 
Fabrice  obeyed,  then  said,  They  have  car- 
ried away  the  order.” 

They  are  sore  over  the  affair  of  yester- 
day,” the  other  gloomily  replied.  “I  will 
give  you  one  of  my  pistols;  if  another  at- 
tempt is  made  to  run  the  guard,  fire  it  in  the 
air ; either  the  Colonel  or  I will  come  to  your 
assistance.” 

Fabrice  had  noticed  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise on  the  sergeant’s  face  when  he  told  of 
the  theft  of  the  order;  he  saw  that  a per- 
sonal indignity  had  been  offered  him,  and 
resolved  to  submit  to  no  such  trifling  in  the 
future. 
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Armed  with  the  sergeant’s  pistol,  Fabrice 
had  proudly  resumed  his  post,  when  he  saw 
seven  mounted  hussars  bearing  down  on  him. 
He  had  placed  himself  so  as  to  command  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge;  he  repeated  to  the 
new  arrivals  the  Colonel’s  orders,  which  did 
not  seem  to  please  them ; the  most  enterpris- 
ing tried  to  force  a passage.  Fabrice,  re- 
membering his  friend  the  vivandiere’s  advice 
to  use  the  point  and  not  the  edge,  leveled  his 
long,  straight  sword  and  made  as  if  he  would 
have  transfixed  his  too  impetuous  adversary. 

Oh,  the  villain,  he  wants  to  murder  us  ! ” 
cried  the  hussars.  As  if  we  were  not  mur- 
dered enough  yesterday ! ” All  di^ew  and  fell 
in  a body  on  Fabrice ; he  thought  he  w^as  a 
dead  man,  but  he  remembered  the  sergeant’s 
contempt,  and  resolved  not  to  be  the  object 
of  it  a second  time.  Falling  back  slowly 
upon  the  bridge,  he  kept  thrusting  with  the 
point.  He  cut  such  a queer  figure  struggling 
with  his  long,  straight  cavahy  saber,  far  too 
heavy  for  his  strength,  that  the  hussars  soon 
saw  the  kind  of  enemy  they  had  to  deal 
with;  after  that  they  endeavored  not  to 
wound  him,  but  to  cut  the  coat  off  his  back. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Fabrice  received 
three  or  four  trifling  cuts  upon  his  arms. 
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He,  faithful  to  the  precepts  of  the  cantiniere, 
still  kept  lunging  with  the  point.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  one  of  these  thrusts  wounded 
a hussar  in  the  handj  infuriated  at  being 
touched  by  such  a tyro,  the  man  responded 
with  such  vigor  that  Fabrice  received  the 
point  of  his  weapon  in  the  upper  thigh. 
The  accident  was  in  part  attributable  to  the 
martial  ardor  of  our  hero’s  charger,  who 
manifested  no  caution  at  all,  but  insisted  on 
carrying  his  rider  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fray.  The  assailants,  when  they  saw  Fa- 
brice’s  blood  flowing,  began  to  think  they  had 
carried  their  sport  too  far,  and  crowding  their 
victim  up  against  the  rail  of  the  bridge,  rode 
off  at  a gallop.  As  soon  as  Fabrice  was  at 
liberty  he  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Colonel. 

Four  mounted  and  two  unmounted  hus- 
sars, of  the  same  regiment  as  the  others, 
were  approaching  the  bridge,  and  were  two 
hundred  paces  distant  from  it  when  the 
pistol-shot  was  fired.  They  had  been  close 
observers  of  the  events  upon  the  bridge,  and 
supposing  that  Fabrice  had  fired  at  their 
comrades,  the  four  mounted  men  swooped 
down  on  him  at  a gallop,  yelling  and  bran- 
dishing their  swords.  It  was  a realistic  rep- 
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resentation  of  a charge.  Colonel  le  Baron, 
notified  by  the  pistol-shot  that  something 
was  amiss,  threw  open  the  door  of  the  inn, 
darted  out  upon  the  bridge  just  as  the  hus- 
sars were  coming  up,  and  commanded  them 
to  halt. 

Colonels  don’t  go  with  ns  any  longer ! ” 
said  one  of  them,  urging  his  mount  forward. 
The  irate  Colonel  suspended  the  admonition 
that  was  at  his  tongue’s  end,  and  with  his 
bandaged  right  hand  seized  the  horse  by  the 
bridle  on  the  off  side. 

^^You  mutinous  rascal!”  he  said  to  the 
hussar ; “ I know  you ! You  belong  to  Cap- 
tain Henriet’s  troop.” 

“ Very  well ; then  I ’ll  take  my  orders  from 
Captain  Henriet.  Captain  Henriet  was  killed 
yesterday,”  he  added  with  an  ugly  sneer,  “and 
be  d — d to  you ! ” 

So  saying,  he  attempted  to  force  a passage 
and  crowded  his  mount  up  against  the  old 
Colonel,  who  fell  in  a sitting  posture  on  the 
fioor  of  the  bridge.  Fabrice,  who  was  a few 
feet  away,  but  facing  the  inn,  spurred  for- 
ward and  made  a vicious  drive  at  the  fellow 
with  the  point  of  his  saber.  Fortunately  the 
Colonel  in  falling  had  retained  his  hold  on 
the  off  rein  of  the  hussar’s  horse ; the  animal, 
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responding  to  tlie  pnll  on  his  bridle,  made  a 
movement  to  one  side,  so  that  Fabrice’s  long 
blade,  instead  of  spitting  the  fellow  hke  a 
barn-yard  fowl,  only  grazed  his  skin  and 
tore  his  cavalry  jacket.  Like  a fury  the 
hussar  turned  and  with  all  his  strength 
delivered  a backhanded  blow  which  cut 
thi*ongh  Fabrice’s  sleeve  and  wounded  him 
severely  in  the  arm.  Onr  hero  fell  to  the 
ground. 

One  of  the  dismounted  hussars,  seeing 
the  two  defenders  of  the  bridge  disabled, 
thought  it  a favorable  opportunity  to  possess 
himself  of  Fabrice’s  horse;  he  accordingly 
leaped  to  the  animahs  back  and  started  to 
cross  the  bridge. 

But  the  sergeant-major  had  come  running 
from  the  inn ; he  had  seen  his  colonel  fall, 
and  believed  him  to  be  sorely  hurt.  He  ran 
after  Fabrice’s  horse  and  drove  the  point  of 
his  sword  into  the  back  of  the  would-be 
robber,  who  dropped  like  lead.  The  hussars, 
having  now  no  one  to  oppose  them  save 
the  dismounted  non-commissioned  officer, 
clapped  spurs  to  their  steeds  and  were 
quickly  lost  to  sight. 

The  sergeant-major  approached  the  wound- 
ed. Fabrice  had  already  risen  to  his  feet ; he 
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was  suffering  little  pain,  but  was  weak  from 
loss  of  blood.  The  Colonel  was  slower  in 
getting  on  bis  legs  j he  was  stunned  by  his 
fall,  but  had  received  no  hurt. 

^^The  old  wound  in  my  hand  is  all  that 
troubles  me,’^  he  said  to  the  sergeant. 

The  hussar  that  the  sergeant  had  wounded 
was  breathing  his  last. 

He  got  his  deserts,  the  devil  take  him  ! ” 
said  the  Colonel.  But  look  to  the  little 
young  man  whom  I exposed  so  inconsider- 
ately,” he  said  to  the  sergeant  and  the  two 
others  of  his  party,  who  now  came  running 
up.  will  remain  on  the  bridge  and  see 
what  I can  do  myself  to  stop  those  lunatics. 
Take  the  little  young  man  into  the  inn  and 
bind  up  his  arm — use  one  of  my  shirts.” 
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V 

LL  these  occurrences  had  scarcely 
occupied  a minute.  Fahrice’s 
wounds  were  nothing;  his  arm 
was  bandaged  with  strips  torn 
from  the  Colonehs  shirt.  It  was  proposed  to 
prepare  a chamber  for  him  in  the  inn. 

“But  while  I am  well  cared  for  in  the 
inn/^  said  Fabrice  to  the  sergeant,  “my 
horse  in  the  stable  will  tire  of  being  alone 
and  go  off  with  another  master.” 

“Not  so  bad  for  a conscript!”  said  the 
sergeant.  And  Fabrice  was  laid  on  clean 
straw  in  the  manger  to  which  his  horse  was 
fastened.  Then,  as  Fabrice  was  very  weak, 
the  good-natured  “ non-com.”  brought  him  a 
bowl  of  hot  wine  and  remained  to  cheer  him 
with  a little  conversation.  Some  compli- 
mentary remarks  that  he  let  fall  raised  our 

hero  to  the  seventh  heaven. 
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It  was  daylight  when  Fahrice  woke  next 
morning  5 the  horses  were  whinnying  londly 
and  making  a fearful  racket  5 the  stable  was 
full  of  smoke.  At  first  Fabrice  could  make 
nothing  of  the  uproar,  and  even  failed  to 
recognize  his  suiTOundings ; at  last,  half 
strangled  by  the  smoke,  he  perceived  that 
the  building  was  on  fire  j he  was  on  horse- 
back and  out  of  the  stable  in  short  order. 
He  turned  and  looked  j the  smoke  was  pour- 
ing from  the  two  second-fioor  windows  and 
the  roof  was  concealed  by  swirling  black 
clouds.  A band  of  a hundred  fugitives  had 
come  to  the  Wliite  Horse  during  the  night, 
whooping  and  halloing  like  mad  5 the  five  or 
six  that  Fabrice  saw  were  drunk  as  lords ; 
one  of  them  made  an  attempt  to  stop  him, 
shouting,  Where  are  you  going  with  my 
horse  ? 

When  Fabrice  had  gone  a half-mile  or  so 
he  stoj)ped  and  looked  around  j no  one  was 
following  him  5 the  house  was  in  a bright 
blaze.  He  recognized  the  bridge ; the  heat 
in  his  tightly  bandaged  arm  reminded  him 
of  his  wound.  ^^And  the  old  Colonel — I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  him  ? He  gave 
his  shirt  to  bind  up  my  arm.’’  Our  hero  was 
as  cool  and  reasonable  as  his  best  friend  could 
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have  desired  that  morning ; the  blood  he  had 
lost  had  ehminated  every  particle  of  romance 
from  his  nature. 

To  the  rightj  and  keep  mo\dng ! ’’  he  said 
to  himself.  He  resolved  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream  which,  after  passing  under  the 
bridge,  flowed  away  from  the  road  to  the 
right.  He  remembered  the  counsel  of  the 
good  cantiniere.  “ What  a kind,  generous 
woman ! ” he  reflected  j what  a noble  and 
disinterested  character ! ” 

After  an  hour’s  journeying  he  found  him- 
self growing  weak.  “ Come,  come,  am  I go- 
ing to  faint  ? That  will  never  do,”  he  said  to 
himself.  ^Hf  I faint  I shall  be  robbed  of  my 
horse  and  perhaps  of  my  clothes,  and  with 
my  clothes  goes  my  little  treasure.”  He  had 
not  the  strength  to  guide  his  horse,  and  w^as 
doing  his  best  to  maintain  his  equilibrium, 
when  a peasant,  who  was  digging  in  a field 
beside  the  highway,  noticing  his  pallor,  came 
forward  and  offered  him  bread  and  a glass  of 
beer. 

“ I thought  you  must  be  one  of  the 
wounded  of  the  great  battle,  seeing  how 
white  you  were,”  said  the  peasant.  Never 
was  relief  more  opportune.  As  Fabrice 

chewed  his  dry  crust,  houses  and  trees 
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seemed  to  reel  before  bis  eyes.  When  he 
was  a little  more  himself  again  he  thanked 
his  benefaetor.  “And  where  am  I?”  he 
asked.  The  peasant  told  him  that  some 
two  miles  farther  on  lay  the  village  of 
Zonders^  where  he  would  find  good  accom- 
modations. Fabrice  rode  on  to  the  village, 
hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing ; all 
his  faculties  were  devoted  to  keeping  on  his 
horse.  He  saw  a wide  gateway  yawning  in- 
vitingly before  him ; he  entered : it  was  the 
inn  of  the  Currycomb.  The  mistress  of  the 
house,  a woman  of  enormous  proportions, 
came  running  up  ; she  summoned  assistance 
in  a voice  full  of  compassion.  Two  young 
girls  assisted  our  hero  to  alight  j he  was 
scarcely  off  his  horse  when  he  fainted  dead 
away.  A surgeon  was  called  in,  who  bled 
the  patient.  For  that  and  the  following 
days  Fabrice  had  but  an  indistinct  idea 
of  what  was  done  with  him ; he  slept  almost 
continuously. 

The  wound  in  the  thigh  threatened  to 
suppurate.  When  he  had  his  facidties  again 
he  urged  that  care  be  taken  of  his  horse,  and 
frequently  repeated  that  he  had  money  and 
would  pay  handsomely,  to  the  offense  of  the 
kind  landlady  and  her  daughters.  He  was 
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beginning  to  mend — thanks  to  the  admira- 
ble nursing  he  had  received  during  the  two 
weeks  he  had  been  on  his  back — when  he 
noticed  one  evening  that  his  hostesses  were 
greatly  disturbed.  Presently  a German  offi- 
cer entered  his  chamber  5 the  women  and  the 
officer  conversed  in  a language  which  he  did 
not  understand,  but  he  could  see  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  their  discourse ; he  feigned 
sleep.  Shortly  afterward,  when  he  thought 
the  German  was  gone,  he  summoned  his 
landladies. 

‘‘That  officer  came  here  to  take  my  de- 
scription and  inscribe  me  on  his  roll  of 
prisoners,  did  he  not?”  The  hostess,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  admitted  the  fact. 

“ There  is  money  in  my  dolman,”  he  said ; 
“take  it  and  buy  me  civilian  clothing.  I 
will  mount  my  horse  and  be  gone  this 
night.  You  saved  my  hfe  once  by  taking 
me  in  when  I was  at  the  point  of  dying  on 
the  highway — save  it  again  by  procuring  me 
the  means  to  rejoin  my  mother.” 

The  landlady's  daughters  trembled  for 
Fabrice ; they  burst  into  tears,  and,  although 
their  knowledge  of  French  was  of  the  slight- 
est, ^proached  his  bed  to  question  him. 

They  carried  on  a discussion  in  Flemish 
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with  their  mother^  but  at  every  instant  their 
humid,  tender  eyes  were  turned  on  our  hero. 
He  gathered,  as  near  as  he  could  make  out, 
that  his  flight  would  be  a serious  menace 
to  them,  but  that  they  were  willing  to  incur 
the  risk.  He  thanked  them  effusively,  with 
joined  hands.  A Jew  of  the  neighborhood 
furnished  a complete  suit  of  clothing;  but 
when  he  brought  it  home  at  ten  o’clock  that 
evening,  the  young  ladies,  comparing  the 
coat  with  Fabrice’s  dolman,  saw  that  exten- 
sive alterations  would  be  necessary.  They 
set  to  work  at  once ; every  minute  was  pre- 
cious. Fabrice  showed  them  where  some 
napoleons  were  concealed  in  the  uniform, 
and  requested  them  to  sew  the  coins  into  the 
newly  purchased  garments.  A pair  of  new 
boots  had  been  brought  home  together 
with  the  clothing.  Fabrice  unhesitatingly 
enjoined  the  honest  girls  to  cut  open  the 
hussar  boots  at  a place  he  indicated,  and  his 
diamonds  were  safely  transferred  to  a place 
of  concealment  in  the  new  pair. 

Owing  to  loss  of  blood  and  the  resultant 
weakness,  Fabrice,  strangely  enough,  had 
quite  forgotten  his  French : he  used  Italian 
in  addressing  his  hostesses,  who,  on  their 
part,  spoke  a kind  of  Flemish  patois,  so  that 
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conversation  was  carried  on  almost  entirel}^ 
by  means  of  signs.  When  the  young  girls 
saw  the  diamonds,  although  they  were  not 
in  the  least  covetous  of  the  stones,  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  young  man  knew  no 
bounds ; they  thought  he  must  be  a prince 
in  disguise.  Aniken,  the  younger  and  more 
unsophisticated  of  the  two,  kissed  him  then 
and  there.  Fabrice,  for  his  part,  thought 
them  charming,  and  when  at  midnight  the 
sm’geon  allowed  him  a few  swallows  of  vdne 
in  view  of  the  fatigues  of  the  approaching 
journey,  he  was  almost  minded  not  to  go. 

Where  could  I be  more  contented  than 
here  ? ” he  asked.  About  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  however,  he  rose  and  dressed.  As 
he  was  about  to  leave  his  room  his  kind  hos- 
tess informed  him  that  his  horse  had  been 
removed  from  the  stable  by  the  German  offi- 
cer, who  had  paid  a visit  to  the  house  a few 
hours  before. 

“ He  did  that,  to  a wounded  man,  the  dirty 
beggar  ! ” cried  Fabrice,  with  an  oath.  The 
young  Italian  was  not  enough  of  a philoso- 
pher to  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  himself  had  bought  the  animal. 

Aniken  told  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  a horse  liad  been  hired  for  him  5 it 
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would  have  pleased  her  better  that  he  should 
not  go.  The  parting  was  affecting.  Two 
stout  young  fellows,  relatives  of  the  hos- 
tess, lifted  Fabrice  into  the  saddle  and 
walked  by  his  side  to  sustain  him  on  his 
horse,  while  a third  preceded  the  little  pro- 
cession by  a few  hundred  feet  and  acted  as  a 
vedette  to  guard  against  suspicious  prowlers 
on  the  road.  After  traveling  two  hours  the 
party  halted  at  the  house  of  a person  who 
was  cousin  to  the  hostess  of  the  CuiTycomb. 
Say  what  he  might,  the  young  men  who  had 
accompanied  Fabrice  thus  far  would  not 
leave  him;  they  declared  that  no  one  knew 
the  paths  through  the  woods  as  they  did. 

They  proceeded  on  their  way  again.  When 
day  broke,  fortunately  the  plain  was  covered 
with  a dense  fog.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  they  were  near  a small  town ; one  of 
the  young  men  left  the  party  and  went  for- 
ward to  arrange  for  post-horses.  The  super- 
intendent had  sent  his  animals  off  to  a place 
of  safety  and  got  together  a collection  of 
worthless  nags,  with  which  he  had  filled 
his  stables.  A boy  was  despatched  to  the 
marshes,  whence  he  presently  returned  with 
a pair  of  capital  horses,  that  were  harnessed 
to  the  rickety  cabriolet  in  which  Fabrice 
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took  his  seat.  He  had  regained  much  of  his 
strength.  The  parting  with  the  young  men, 
the  hostess’s  relatives,  was  touching  in  the 
extreme ; with  all  his  imgent  pressing  Fa- 
hrice  was  nnahle  to  prevail  on  them  to  ac- 
cept a gratuity. 

Situated  as  yon  are,  sir,  yon  have  more 
need  of  money  than  we,”  said  these  good 
fellows.  At  last  they  started  on  their  re- 
turn, furnished  with  letters  in  which  Fabrice 
— to  whom  the  excitement  of  the  Journey  had 
acted  as  a tonic — had  endeavored  to  express 
to  his  landladies  his  appreciation  of  all  their 
kindness.  Tears  stood  in  the  young  man’s 
eyes  as  he  wrote,  and  no  one  need  wonder  if 
little  Aniken’s  letter  contained  some  lover- 
like expressions. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  un- 
eventful. On  reaching  Amiens  his  thigh 
was  causing  him  much  pain ; the  country  doc- 
tor had  not  taken  pains  to  properly  cleanse 
the  wound,  and  an  abscess  had  formed. 
During  the  two  weeks  that  Fabrice  spent 
on  his  back  in  the  inn  at  Amiens,  kept  by 
a fawning  and  grasping  landlord,  the  alhes 
had  invaded  France  j and  Fabrice  became 
quite  another  man,  so  profound  were  his  re- 
flections on  the  events  in  which  he  had 
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been  a participant.  He  was  still  a child  on 
one  point : was  what  he  had  witnessed  on 
that  memorable  day  a battle  “?  and  was  that 
battle  Waterloo?  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  found  pleasure  in  reading;  he  de- 
voured all  the  accounts  of  the  battle  in  the 
newspapers,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  de- 
scriptions that  tallied  with  the  localities  he 
had  ridden  over  in  the  suite  of  Marshal  Ney 
and  of  the  other  general.  During  his  so- 
journ at  Amiens  he  wrote  almost  daily  to  his 
kind  friends  at  the  Currycomb.  As  soon 
as  he  was  well  enough  he  moved  on  Paris, 
where  he  found  at  his  hotel  twenty  letters 
from  his  mother  and  his  aunt  entreating 
him  to  come  home  at  once.  The  Countess 
Pietranera’s  most  recent  letter  contained  cer- 
tain enigmatical  expressions  that  troubled 
him  greatly ; it  was  a death-blow  to  all  his 
sentimental  dreams.  His  temperament  was 
such  that  a word,  a hint,  sufficed  to  conjure 
up  the  most  dreadful  calamities  before  his 
mental  vision ; his  imagination  did  the  rest 
and  depicted  those  calamities  with  a wealth 
of  horrible  detail. 

Be  sure  not  to  sign  your  letters  when  you 
write  to  us,”  said  the  Countess.  “ On  your 
return  you  must  not  come  at  first  to  Lake 
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Como ; stop  at  Lugano,  on  Swiss  ground.” 
He  was  to  enter  that  little  city  under  the 
name  of  Cavi  5 at  the  principal  inn  he  would 
find  the  Countess’s  head  valet  de  chamhre^  who 
would  tell  him  what  to  do.  His  aunt  con- 
cluded with  these  words : “ Be  silent  as  the 
grave  in  regard  to  the  prank  you  have  been 
indulging  in,  and,  above  all,  keep  no  papers, 
written  or  printed,  about  your  person ; you 
will  be  surrounded  in  Switzerland  by  the 
friends  of  Ste.  Marguerite.*  If  I can  se- 
cure money  enough  I will  send  some  one  to 
Geneva,  to  the  Hotel  des  Balances,  and  you 
shall  have  all  the  details  that  I cannot  write 
and  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  you 
should  be  possessed  of  prior  to  your  arrival. 
But,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  linger  a 
day  longer  at  Paris ; you  will  be  recognized 
by  our  spies.”  Fabrice’s  imagination  pro- 
ceeded to  paint  the  wildest  and  most  fantas- 
tic pictures  for  him,  and  the  only  occupation 
that  interested  him  was  trying  to  guess  what 
could  be  the  momentous  matters  that  his 
aunt  had  to  impart  to  him.  He  was  twice 

* M.  Pellico  has  given  this  name  a European  celeb- 
rity ; it  is  the  name  of  the  street  in  Milan  where 
the  headquarters  and  prisons  of  the  police  are  sit- 
uated. 
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arrested  dui’ing  his  journey  through  France, 
but  was  able  to  secure  his  release ; he  owed 
these  unpleasant  experiences  to  his  Italian 
passport,  and  to  his  description  as  a dealer 
in  barometers,  which  did  not  accord  well 
mth  his  youthful  face  and  bandaged  arm. 

At  last,  on  reaching  Milan,  he  found  a 
confidential  man  of  the  Countess,  who  told 
him  on  her  behalf  that  he,  Fabrice,  had  been 
denounced  to  the  police  of  Milan  as  having 
been  the  bearer  to  Napoleon  of  proposals 
agreed  on  by  a vast  conspiracy  of  malcon- 
tents in  the  former  kingdom  of  Italy.  Why 
had  he  traveled  under  an  assumed  name,  the 
accusation  urged,  had  not  such  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  journey?  His  mother,  in  his  de- 
fense, would  endeavor  to  sustain  the  follow- 
ing propositions:  first,  that  he  had  never 
been  outside  of  Switzerland ; secondly,  that 
he  had  left  home  unexpectedly  as  a result  of 
a quarrel  with  his  elder  brother. 

The  tale  warmed  Fabrice’s  heart  with  a 
sentiment  of  pride.  I was  a species  of  am- 
bassador to  Napoleon  ! ’’  he  said  to  himself ; 

I had  speech  of  that  godlike  man ! Would 
to  God  it  had  been  so  ! ” He  bethought  him 
of  his  ancestor  seven  times  removed,  the 
grandson  of  him  who  entered  Milan  in 
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Sforza’s  suite ; who  had  the  honor  of  being 
decapitated  by  the  great  Duke’s  enemies,  who 
made  him  prisoner  on  his  way  into  Switzer- 
land, whither  he  was  bound  with  proposals 
for  the  loyal  cantons  and  to  recruit  troops. 
He  beheld  before  him  the  woodcut  in  the 
family  genealogy  commemorating  the  ex- 
ploit. On  questioning  the  valet  de  clumibre^ 
Fabrice  found  him  to  be  very  sore  over  a de- 
tail which  finally  escaped  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Countess  had  repeatedly 
enjoined  him  to  suppress  it.  It  was  Ascanio, 
his  elder  brother,  who  had  denounced  him 
to  the  pohce  of  Milan.  Fabrice  was  visited 
with  something  akin  to  an  attack  of  frenzy 
on  learning  the  cruel  intelligence.  For  a per- 
son entering  Italy  from  Geneva  the  way  hes 
through  Lausanne;  he  was  for  starting  at 
once  on  foot,  and  thus  covering  ten  or  a 
dozen  leagues,  although  the  dihgence  plying 
between  Geneva  and  Lausanne  was  to  leave 
two  hours  later.  Before  leaving  Geneva,  in 
one  of  the  wretched  cafes  of  the  place,  he 
became  involved  in  a quarrel  with  a young- 
man,  who,  as  he  claimed,  had  looked  at  him 
strangely.  Which  was  quite  true  : the  Gene- 
vese, a phlegmatic,  staid  young  fellow,  whose 
thoughts  were  aU  of  money,  believed  him  to 
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be  a lunatic;  Fabrice  on  entering  had  cast 
maniacal  looks  on  every  one  in  the  place, 
and  then  upset  over  his  trousers  the  cup  of 
coffee  with  which  he  had  been  served.  Fa- 
brice’s  behavior  in  the  wrangle  that  ensued 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  six- 
teenth century ; instead  of  suggesting  a duel 
to  the  youug  Genevese,  he  di^ew  his  poniard 
and  fell  on  him  with  intent  to  make  an  end 
of  him.  Fabrice,  in  his  moment  of  passion, 
had  forgotten  all  he  had  ever  learned  of  the 
laws  of  honor,  and  returned  to  the  condition 
of  man  in  a state  of  nature. 

The  confidential  emissarj^  whom  he  found 
in  Lugano  added  to  his  fury  by  giving  him 
further  details.  As  Fabrice  was  greatly  loved 
at  Grianta,  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
breathing  his  name,  and  but  for  his  brother’s 
fraternal  conduct  every  one  would  have 
feigned  to  believe  that  he  was  at  Milan,  and 
the  attention  of  the  police  of  that  small  city 
would  never  have  been  drawn  to  his  absence. 

“It  is  beyond  a doubt  that  the  officers  of 
the  customs  have  been  given  a description  of 
your  person,”  said  his  aunt’s  emissary,  “ and 
if  we  follow  the  main  road  you  will  surel}’ 
be  arrested  at  the  frontier  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.” 
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Fabrice  and  his  men  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  path  and  sheep-track  on 
the  mountain  that  lies  between  Lugano  and 
the  Lake  of  Como ; they  disguised  themselves 
as  hunters — that  is  to  say,  as  smugglers — 
and  as  they  were  three,  and  stout,  resolute- 
looking fellows  besides,  the  customs  officers 
whom  they  met  troubled  them  no  further 
than  to  bow  to  them.  Fabrice  so  arranged 
matters  as  not  to  reach  the  chateau  until 
about  midnight ; at  that  hour  his  father  and 
all  the  powdered  valets  de  chanibre  would 
have  been  long  abed.  He  climbed  down  into 
the  deep  moat,  and  effected  an  entrance  into 
the  chateau  through  a small  wdndow  in  the 
cellar;  his  mother  and  aunt  were  waiting 
for  him  there;  presently  his  sisters  came 
hurrying  to  welcome  him.  There  were  tears 
and  transports  of  tenderness  in  long  and 
uninterrupted  sequence,  and  those  people 
who  considered  themselves  so  miserable  had 
scarcely  begun  to  talk  reasonably  when  the 
light  of  day  shone  in  on  them  to  warn  them 
that  time  was  flying. 

I hope  your  brother  does  not  suspect 
your  return,”  said  Mme.  Pietranera ; until 
to-night  I had  not  spoken  to  him  since  his 

extremely  laudable  performance,  a circum- 
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stance  which,  I believe,  somewhat  hurt  his 
auiour  propre.  This  evening  at  supper  I did 
condescend  to  speak  to  him  j I had  to  manu- 
facture some  sort  of  pretext  to  conceal  my 
delight,  which  otherwise  might  have  aroused 
his  suspicions.  Then,  when  I saw  that  he 
was  elated  by  the  feigned  reconciliation,  I 
took  advantage  of  his  exuberance  to  make 
him  'drink  potations  pottle-deep,’  and  I 
don’t  think  he  will  feel  like  lying  in  am- 
bush to-night  to  pursue  his  favorite  pastime 
of  playing  the  spy.” 

" We  shall  have  to  quarter  our  dear  hussar 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  your  suite,”  said  the 
Marquise  to  her  sister-in-law  5 " he  cannot 
go  away  again  immediately.  In  this  first 
moment  of  gladness  we  are  not  as  calm  as  it 
behooves  us  to  be,  and  we  must  devise  ways 
and  means  to  hoodwink  that  terrible  police 
of  Milan.” 

This  arrangement  was  carried  into  effect, 
but  on  the  succeeding  day  the  Marquis  and 
his  elder  son  remarked  that  the  Marquise 
was  constantly  in  her  sister-in-law’s  apart- 
ment. We  shall  not  pause  to  depict  the 
transports  of  joj^  and  tenderness  by  which 
those  happy  women  continued  to  be  moved. 
If  jealousy  and  suspicion  are  too  prone  to  act 
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on  the  ardent  Italian  nature,  and  if  a glow- 
ing imagination  too  frequently  makes  moun- 
tains ont  of  mole-hills,  ascribing  to  trifles 
an  undue  importance,  on  the  other  hand  the 
joys  of  the  people  are  much  more  intense  and 
lasting  than  are  ours.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Marquise  and  the  Countess 
were  bereft  of  reason  at  that  time ; Fabrice 
was  obliged  to  tell  his  story  again  and  again ; 
flnaUy  it  was  resolved  to  make  a trip  to  Milan 
and  there  conceal  their  common  joy,  so  diffi- 
cult it  appeared  longer  to  evade  the  vigilance 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  son  Ascanio. 

They  took  the  boat  used  habitually  by  the 
family  to  convey  them  to  Como ; to  do  other- 
wise would  have  aroused  suspicion.  But 
on  reaching  the  port  of  Como  the  Marquise 
suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  left  be- 
hind her  at  Grianta  papers  of  the  utmost 
importance.  She  immediately  sent  the  boat- 
men back  to  the  chateau;  by  this  course 
they  would  be  unable  to  report  to  their 
master  how  she  and  her  companion  spent 
their  time  at  Como.  Immediately  on  de- 
barking they  engaged  one  of  those  shabby 
vehicles  that  stand  for  hire  in  the  square 
near  the  old  medieval  tower  over  the  Mi- 
lan gate.  They  set  out  at  once,  giving  the 
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driver  no  time  to  speak  with  any  one.  A 
little  less  than  a mile  beyond  the  town  they 
fell  in  with  a young  hunter,  an  acquaintance 
of  the  ladies,  who,  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  and  because  they  had  no  male  atten- 
dant with  them,  offered  to  be  their  escort  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Milan.  All  went  well, 
and  the  ladies  were  conversing  merrily  vdth 
the  young  Nimrod,  when,  at  a bend  where 
the  road  deflects  to  turn  the  pretty  hill  and 
wood  of  San  Giovanni,  three  gendarmes  in 
disguise  jumped  out  and  seized  the  bridles  of 
the  horses.  Ah,  my  husband  has  betrayed 
us ! ” cried  the  Marquise,  and  straightway 
fainted.  A sergeant  who  had  thus  far  re- 
mained in  the  background  came  reeling  up 
to  the  carriage,  and,  in  a voice  that  be- 
tokened a recent  visit  to  the  pot-house, 
said : 

“ I regret  the  duty  that  I have  to  perform, 
but  I arrest  you.  General  Fabio  Conti.’^ 

Fabrice  thought  that  the  sergeant  was 
joking  at  his  expense  in  calling  him  general. 

dl  make  you  pay  for  it,  my  boy,”  he  said 
to  himself.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  gen- 
darmes, on  the  lookout  for  a favorable 
moment  to  jump  down  and  escape  across 
the  fields.  The  Countess  smiled — she  would 
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have  smiled  at  the  evil  one,  I think — and 
said  to  the  officer : 

“ Why,  my  dear  sergeant,  it  can’t  be  that 
yon  take  this  infant  of  sixteen  for  General 
Conti  ? ” 

“Are  yon  not  the  General’s  daughter ?” 
asked  the  sergeant. 

“ Behold  my  father,”  said  the  Conntess, 
pointing  at  Fabrice.  The  gendarmes  laughed 
heartily. 

“Show  your  passports  and  let’s  have  no 
more  words,”  rejoined  the  sergeant,  nettled 
by  the  universal  hilarity. 

“'The  ladies  never  bring  their  passports 
when  visiting  Milan,”  said  the  coachman, 
with  a cold  and  philosophic  air ; “ they  have 
come  in  from  theii*  chMean  at  Grianta.  The 
one  is  Madame  the  Countess  Pietranera,  the 
other  is  Madame  la  Marquise  del  Dongo.” 

The  discomfited  sergeant  passed  around 
by  the  horses’  heads  and  held  a council  of 
war  with  his  men.  The  conference  had 
lasted  some  five  minutes  when  the  Countess 
Pietranera  requested  the  gentlemen’s  permis- 
sion to  move  the  carriage  forward  a few  steps, 
where  it  would  be  in  the  shade ; although  it 
was  only  eleven  o’clock,  the  heat  was  stifling. 

Fabrice,  who  was  keeping  an  eye  out  with  a 
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view  to  his  escape,  beheld  coming  toward 
them,  along  a narrow  field-path  that  de- 
bouched into  the  dusty  highroad,  a girl  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  who  was  weeping 
silently  behind  her  handkerchief.  A gen- 
darme in  uniform  accompanied  her  on  either 
side,  and  following  her  at  a distance  of  three 
paces,  hkewise  escorted  by  two  gendarmes, 
walked  a tall,  lean  man,  who  stalked  along 
with  the  conscious  dignit}^  of  a prefect  in  a 
procession. 

Where  did  you  pick  them  up  ? ’’  asked  the 
sergeant,  who  by  this  time  was  completely 
drunk. 

^^They  were  making  for  the  woods,  with 
no  more  sign  of  a passport  than  you  have 
hair  on  your  hand.’’ 

The  sergeant  appeared  to  have  quite  lost 
his  head ; he  had  five  prisoners  on  his  hands 
instead  of  the  two  he  needed.  He  walked 
away  a few  paces,  leaving  one  man  to  guard 
the  majestic  captive  and  another  to  watch 
the  horses. 

Stay  where  you  are,”  said  the  Countess  to 
Fabrice,  who  had  alighted ; the  matter  will 
be  arranged.” 

A gendarme  cried,  Never  mind  ! they  are 
lawful  prize  all  the  same,  so  long  as  they 
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have  n^t  passports/’  The  sergeant  did  not 
seem  equally  certain ; the  name  of  the 
Countess  Pietranera  caused  him  a certain 
uneasiness ; he  had  known  the  General,  of 
whose  death  he  was  not  aware.  The  Gen- 
eral is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  forget  it  if  I 
arrest  his  wife  without  good  reason,”  he 
said  to  himself. 

Dui-ing  this  deliberation,  which  lasted  for 
quite  a while,  the  Countess  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  young  lady,  who  re- 
mained standing  in  the  dust  of  the  road  be- 
side the  calash ; she  had  been  struck  by  the 
child’s  beauty. 

The  glare  of  the  sun  will  make  you 
ill,  mademoiselle.  This  brave  soldier,”  she 
added,  turning  to  the  gendarme  who  stood 
at  the  horses’  heads,  “will  doubtless  allow 
you  to  take  a seat  in  here  with  us.” 

Fabrice,  w^ho  had  been  strolling  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  carriage,  came  forward  to 
help  the  yoimg  lady  in.  Her  foot  was  al- 
ready on  the  step,  her  hand  resting  on  Fa- 
brice’s  arm,  when  from  his  station  behind  the 
carriage  the  old  man  shouted,  in  a voice  that 
he  tried  to  make  imposing : 

“Remain  in  the  road;  I forbid  you  to 

enter  a carriage  that  is  not  yours ! ” 
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Fabrice  did  not  hear  the  order ; the  girl  at- 
tempted to  retreat  from  her  position  on  the 
carriage- step,  and  the  result  of  Fabrice’s  con- 
tinuing to  urge  her  in  the  other  direction  was 
that  she  lost  her  footing  and  fell  back  into 
his  arms.  He  smiled,  she  blushed  deeply  j 
they  stood  for  a moment  gazing  on  each  other 
after  the  young  lady  had  released  herself. 

She  would  make  a charming  prison  com- 
panion,” Fabrice  reflected  5 what  profundity 
of  thought  under  that  fail*  brow ! She  should 
be  capable  of  loving.” 

The  sergeant  came  toward  them  with  an 
important  air:  Which  of  these  ladies  is 
Cleha  Conti?” 

“ I,”  replied  the  girl. 

And  I,”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  her  com- 
panion, “ am  General  Fabio  Conti,  chamber- 
lain  to  His  Most  Serene  Highness  Monsei- 
gneur the  Prince  of  Parma  5 it  is  indecent 
that  a man  of  my  station  should  be  tracked 
and  arrested  like  a robber.” 

ayvere  you  not  insolent  to  the  Inspector 
of  Police  when  he  asked  you  for  your  pass- 
port as  you  were  embarking  at  the  port  of 
Como  day  before  yesterday?  Well,  to-day, 
you  see,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  return  the 
compliment.” 
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“ My  boat  had  left  the  landing ; I was 
pressed  for  time ; the  weather  looked  threat- 
ening ; a man  who  was  not  in  nniform  called 
to  me  from  the  wharf  to  put  back;  I gave 
him  my  name  and  continued  my  voyage.’^ 

“ And  this  morning  yon  attempted  to  run 
away  from  Como.” 

^‘It  is  not  necessary  for  a man  in  my 
position  to  take  ont  a passport  every  time 
he  wishes  to  visit  the  lake.  I was  told  this 
morning  at  Como  that  I would  be  arrested 
at  the  gate;  I came  ont  on  foot  with  my 
daughter ; my  expectation  was  to  meet  with 
a carriage  that  would  take  me  back  to  Milan, 
where  my  first  step  will  certainly  be  to  lodge 
a complaint  with  the  general  in  command  of 
the  province.” 

The  sergeant  looked  as  if  a great  weight 
had  been  taken  from  his  mind. 

“ Well,  General,  consider  yourself  under 
arrest ; I will  see  that  you  reach  Milan. — 
And  you,  young  man,  who  are  you?”  said 
he  to  Fabrice. 

“He  is  my  son,”  replied  the  Countess, 
“Ascanio,  son  of  the  General  of  Division 
Pietranera.” 

“ Without  a passport,  madame  ? ” said  the 
sergeant,  in  a much  meeker  tone. 
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“ He  has  no  need  of  one  at  his  age ; he  has 
never  traveled  except  in  my  charge.” 

During  this  brief  coUoqny  G-eneral  Conti 
was  playing  the  role  of  offended  dignity 
with  the  gendarmes. 

Less  words  ” said  one  of  them ; you  are 
under  arrest — that  ends  it ! ” 

‘^You  will  be  lucky,”  said  the  sergeant, 
‘^if  we  permit  you  to  hire  a horse  from 
some  peasant ; if  we  don’t  you  will  have  to 
trudge  through  the  dust  at  our  horses’  heels, 
for  all  you  are  chamberlain  of  Parma.” 

The  General  began  to  swear. 

Hold  your  tongue,  will  you ! ” the  gen- 
darme replied.  Where  is  your  uniform? 
Any  rogue  can  say  he  is  a general ; that ’s 
easy  enough.” 

The  General  fairly  boiled  with  rage.  In 
the  meantime  matters  in  the  calash  were 
proceeding  much  more  smoothly. 

The  Countess  had  been  ordering  the  gen- 
darmes about  as  if  they  were  her  own  people. 
She  had  just  sent  one  of  them  off  with  a 
crown  to  procure  wine  and  a pitcher  of  cold 
water  from  a house  of  entertainment  that 
was  visible  a couple  of  hundred  yards  away. 
She  had  managed  to  quiet  Fabrice,  who  had 
been  arguing  the  expediency  of  his  seeking 
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refuge  in  the  wood  that  crowned  an  adjoin- 
ing hill.  I have  a pair  of  trusty  pistols/’ 
he  said.  She  had  obtained  the  irate  General’s 
permission  to  his  daughter’s  occupying  a seat 
in  the  carriage.  The  aged  warrior,  who  was 
fond  of  talking  of  himself  and  his  family, 
availed  himseK  of  the  opportunity  to  inform 
the  ladies  that  his  daughter  was  only  twelve 
years  old,  having  been  born  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1803,  but  that  every  one  took  her 
to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen,  so  great  was  her 
mental  development. 

“A  very  common  man,”  the  Countess’s 
eyes  said  to  the  Marquise.  Thanks  to  Mme. 
Pietranera,  everything  was  happily  arranged 
after  a half -hour’s  chaffering.  A gendarme, 
who  found  he  had  business  in  a neighboring 
village,  hired  his  horse  to  General  Conti  after 
the  Countess  had  whispered  to  him,  It  will 
be  worth  ten  francs  to  you.”  The  sergeant 
started  off  alone  with  the  General ; the  other 
gendarmes  remained  behind  under  the  grate- 
ful shade  of  a tree  in  company  with  four 
huge  bottles,  or  small  demijohns,  of  wine 
that  the  Countess’s  messenger,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a peasant,  had  brought  back  from 
the  hostelry.  Clelia  Conti  was  duly  author- 
ized by  the  doughty  chamberlain  to  accept  a 
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seat  in  tlie  ladies’  carriage  for  her  retui’n  to 
Milan,  and  no  one  so  mnch  as  thought 
of  arresting  the  son  of  the  brave  General 
Pietranera.  After  they  had  started,  the  first 
few  moments  were  devoted  to  an  exchange 
of  compliments  and  remarks  on  recent  occur- 
rences. When  these  topics  were  exhausted, 
Clelia  had  leisure  to  observe  the  expression  of 
deep  feeling  with  which  the  Countess  spoke  to 
Fabrice  5 surely  a lady  so  young  and  beauti- 
ful could  not  be  his  mother.  Her  curiosity 
was  particularly  excited  by  repeated  allusions 
to  some  daring,  heroic,  and  supremely  dan- 
gerous exploit  that  he  had  recently  achieved ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  her  intelligence,  the 
young  Clelia  coidd  not  understand  what  it 
was  all  about. 

She  looked  with  surprise  at  the  youthful 
hero,  whose  eyes  still  seemed  to  blaze  with 
the  fire  of  action.  As  for  him,  he  was  a little 
awed  by  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  twelve- 
year-old  girl,  and  his  glances  brought  a blush 
to  her  cheeks. 

At  a league’s  distance  from  Milan,  Fa- 
brice, remarking  that  he  was  going  to  pay 
a visit  to  his  uncle,  took  his  leave  of  the 
ladies. 

‘Mf  I ever  have  a chance,”  he  said  to  Clelia, 
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“ I mean  to  go  to  Parma  to  visit  your  fa- 
mous picture-galleries ; do  you  think  you  will 
remember  my  name  so  long  as  that — Fabrice 
del  Don  go  f ” 

Good ! ” said  the  Countess ; “ that ’s  the 
way  you  preserve  your  incognito ! Please 
remember,  mademoiselle,  that  this  young 
scapegrace  is  my  son,  and  that  his  name  is 
not  del  Dongo,  but  Pietranera.” 

Late  that  evening  Fabrice  reentered  Milan 
by  the  Renza  gate,  which  opens  on  a popular 
promenade.  The  despatch  of  the  two  mes- 
sengers to  Switzerland  had  exhausted  the 
small  hoards  of  the  Marquise  and  her  sis- 
ter 5 fortunately  Fabrice  had  a few  napoleons 
left,  and  one  of  the  diamonds,  which  they  re- 
solved to  sell. 

The  two  ladies  were  known  and  loved 
throughout  the  city;  the  most  influential 
persons  of  the  Austrian  and  ultra-religious 
party  went  to  Baron  Binder,  the  Chief  of 
Police,  to  speak  a good  word  for  Fabrice. 

They  could  not  conceive,”  these  advocates 
said,  how  any  one  could  look  with  serious- 
ness on  the  thoughtless  prank  of  a boy  of 
sixteen,  who  had  run  away  from  home  after 
a quarrel  with  his  elder  brother.” 

My  business  is  to  look  at  everything  se- 
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riously/’  gently  replied  the  Baron,  a man  of 
ability  and  refinement.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  organizing  that  police  force  for  which 
Milan  is  famous,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing a revolution  like  that  of  1746,  when  the 
Austrians  were  expelled  from  Genoa.  This 
force,  destined  to  become  so  notorious  at  a 
later  day  through  the  adventures  of  Messrs. 
Pellico  and  Andryane,  was  not  essentially 
cruel;  it  executed  cruel  laws  inflexibly,  but 
with  moderation.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  II  to  terrorize  those  daring 
Italian  imaginations. 

Give  me  attested  proof  of  what  the  young 
Marchesino  del  Dongo  has  been  and  is  do- 
ing from  day  to  day,”  said  Baron  Binder  to 
Fabrice’s  friends,  from  the  moment  of  his 
departure  from  Grianta  on  the  8th  of  March 
down  to  his  arrival  last  evening  in  this  city, 
where  he  is  in  hiding  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
his  mother’s  apartment,  and  I shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  treat  him  as  a frolicsome  and 
high-spirited  young  man  about  town.  But 
if  you  cannot  furnish  me  vdtli  his  daily 
itinerary  since  he  left  Grianta,  is  it  not  my 
duty  to  arrest  him,  notwithstanding  his  birth 
and  the  respect  I entertain  for  the  friends 
of  his  family?  Should  I not  detain  him  in 
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prison  until  he  has  given  me  proof  that  he 
was  not  sent  as  hearer  of  despatches  to 
Napoleon  on  behalf  of  the  disaifected  among 
His  Royal  and  Imperial  Majesty’s  subjects 
in  Lombardy?  Bear  in  mind,  too,  gentle- 
men, that  if  he  succeeds  in  clearing  himself 
on  this  point,  he  will  remain  under  the 
charge  of  having  gone  abroad  without  a 
regular  passport,  and  of  travehng  under  an 
assumed  name.” 

This  cruelly  logical  statement  was  de- 
hvered  with  all  the  marks  of  deference  and 
respect  that  the  Chief  of  Police  owed  to  the 
station  and  rank  of  the  Marquise  del  Dongo 
and  of  the  friends  who  had  intervened  on 
her  behalf. 

When  the  Marquise  was  informed  of  the 
Baron’s  answer  she  was  reduced  to  despair. 

“ Fabrice  will  be  arrested ! ” she  tearfully 
exclaimed,  “ and  once  he  is  consigned  to 
prison,  God  knows  when  he  will  be  released. 
His  father  will  cast  him  olf ! ” 

Mme.  Pietranera  and  her  sister-in-law  took 
counsel  with  two  or  three  intimate  friends, 
and  in  spite  of  aU  they  could  say  the  Mar- 
quise was  of  the  opinion  that  her  son  should 
fly  the  city  the  following  night. 

‘^But  the  Baron  knows  that  Fabrice  is 
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here,"  said  the  Countess.  He  is  not  a bad- 
hearted  man." 

I know  that,  but  his  fii-st  thought  is  to 
please  the  Emperor." 

“ But,  don’t  you  see,  if  he  thought  it 
Y/ould  help  him  to  put  your  son  in  prison, 
Fabrice  would  be  there  ah-eady.  It  will  be 
showing  offensive  mistrust  to  instigate  Fa- 
brice to  escape  now." 

“ But  the  very  fact  of  his  admitting  that 
he  knows  where  Fabrice  is  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  ^ Send  him  away  ! ’ No,  I shall  know 
no  peace  so  long  as  I am  confronted  by  the 
dreadful  prospect  that  to-morrow,  the  next 
hour,  my  son  may  be  looking  out  from 
behind  prison-bars.  Whatever  ambitious 
designs  the  Baron  may  be  cherishing,"  the 
Marquise  continued,  he  knows  well  enough 
that  there  is  no  better  way  of  serving  them 
than  by  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  a man 
of  mj^  husband’s  position  and  influence ; the 
best  proof  of  that  is  the  strange  frankness 
with  which  he  admits  that  he  knows  where 
to  lay  hands  on  my  boy.  More,  he  com- 
placently details  the  two  offenses  laid  to 
Fabrice’s  charge  by  the  terms  of  his  un- 
worthy brother’s  denunciation ; he  tells  us 
that  those  offenses  carry  with  them  the  pen- 
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alty  of  imprisoument.  Is  not  that  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  if  we  prefer  the  penalty 
of  banishment  it  is  for  us  to  choose  ? ” 

If  yon  elect  banishment/’  the  Countess 
nrgedj  we  shall  never  see  him  again  alive.” 
Fabrice^  who,  with  an  old  friend  of  the  Mar- 
quise, now  a counselor  to  the  tribunal  erected 
by  Austria,  was  present  throughout  the  con- 
ference, was  strongly  inclined  to  “take  the 
kev  of  the  fields  ” : and  that  same  evening,  in 
fact,  he  left  the  palace,  concealed  under  the 
seat  of  the  carriage  that  conveyed  his  aunt 
and  mother  to  the  theater  of  la  Scala.  The 
coachman,  who  was  not  to  be  trusted,  went 
as  usual  to  spend  his  evening  at  the  wine- 
shop, and  while  the  lackey,  a man  on  whom 
they  could  rely,  stood  at  the  horses’  heads, 
Fabrice,  in  the  disguise  of  a peasant,  slipped 
from  the  carriage  and  left  the  city.  The 
next  morning  he  crossed  the  frontier  unmo- 
lested, and  a few  hours  later  was  at  a little 
property  that  his  mother  owned  in  Pied- 
mont, near  Novara — at  Romagnano,  to  be 
exact,  where  Bayard  met  his  death. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  attention 
the  ladies  in  their  box  at  la  Scala  listened 
to  the  play.  The  only  object  of  their  going 

there  was  that  they  might  be  free  to  consult 
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with  some  of  their  friends  of  the  Liberal 
party,  whose  appearance  at  the  Palace  del 
Dongo  might  have  been  viewed  with  sus- 
picion by  the  police.  In  the  privacy  of  the 
box  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a new  course 
with  Baron  Binder.  It  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question  to  think  of  offering  money  to 
this  perfectly  upright  magistrate  and  man; 
besides,  the  ladies  were  very  poor : they  had 
forced  Fabrice  to  take  with  him  what  re- 
mained of  the  proceeds  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  the  diamond. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  however, 
to  know  all  that  the  Baron  had  to  say.  The 
Countess’s  friends  reminded  her  of  a certain 
Canon  Borda,  a rather  agreeable  young  man, 
who  had  once  been  a suitor  for  her  favor  and 
had  exhibited  himself  in  a sufficiently  unen- 
viable light : being  repulsed,  he  had  informed 
General  Pietranera  of  his  wife’s  friendship 
for  Limercati,  when  for  his  pains  he  had 
been  ignominiously  driven  from  the  house. 
Nowadays  the  Canon  was  a nightly  attendant 
at  the  Baronne  Binder’s  whist-parties,  and  as 
a matter  of  course  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  husband.  After  a long  and  hor- 
ribly painful  mental  conflict,  the  Countess 
decided  it  was  her  duty  to  go  and  see  this 
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Canon,  and  early  the  following  morning,  be- 
fore he  had  left  his  house,  she  sent  in  her 
name. 

When  the  Canon’s  solitary  man-servant 
announced  the  Countess  Pietranera,  the  ec- 
clesiastic was  so  agitated  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak ; he  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
pair the  disorder  of  a very  simple  morning 
costume. 

“Show  her  in,  and  leave  the  room,”  he 
said,  in  a faint  voice.  The  Countess  entered  5 
Borda  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her. 

“It  is  in  this  posture  that  an  unhappy 
wretch  should  receive  your  commands,”  said 
he  to  the  Countess,  who  in  the  semi-disguise 
of  a piquant  neghgee  was  that  morning  ir- 
resistibly attractive.  Her  profound  grief  for 
Fabrice’s  flight,  and  the  effort  it  cost  her 
to  appear  in  presence  of  the  man  who  had 
treated  her  so  vilely,  combined  to  give  an 
inexpressible  luster  to  her  eyes. 

“ It  is  thus  I win  receive  your  commands,” 
said  the  Canon,  “ for  it  is  clear  you  have  a 
service  to  ask  of  me;  otherwise  you  would 
not  have  honored  with  your  presence  the 
poor  abode  of  an  unhappy  madman  who,  in 

his  transports  of  love  and  jealousy,  behaved 
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toward  you  like  a dastard  when  in  bygone 
days  lie  saw  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
win  your  favor.” 

These  words  were  sincere,  and  all  the 
more  creditable  to  the  Canon  that  he  was 
now  possessed  of  great  influence.  They  af- 
fected the  Countess  even  to  tears ; her  fac- 
ulties had  been  frozen  by  humiliation  and  a 
sense  of  fear,  which  were  now  succeeded  for 
a moment  by  tenderness  and  some  measure 
of  hope.  From  a state  of  wretched  depres- 
sion she  passed  in  a moment  almost  to 
elation. 

''You  may  kiss  my  hand,”  said  she,  ten- 
dering it  to  the  Canon,  " and  rise.  I am  here 
to  sue  for  pardon  for  my  nephew  Fabricio. 
This  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  as  I would 
tell  it  to  my  best  friend.  He  is  a boy,  only 
a little  past  sixteen,  and  has  been  guilty  of 
an  egregious  folly.  We  were  at  Grianta,  on 
the  Lake  of  Como,  where  one  evening  we 
were  informed  that  Napoleon  had  landed  at 
the  Gulf  of  Juan.  The  next  morning  Fa- 
brice  set  out  for  France,  having  previously 
secured  the  passport  of  one  of  his  low-born 
friends,  one  V asi,  a dealer  ili  barometers.  As 
he  has  nT  much  the  look  of  a peddler,  he  had 
not  advanced  far  into  French  territory  before 
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he  was  arrested ; his  enthusiastic  professions 
uttered  in  bad  French  made  him  suspected. 
He  managed  to  escape  and  reach  Geneva ; we 
sent  some  one  to  meet  him  at  Lugano — ” 

At  Geneva,  you  mean/’  said  the  Canon, 
with  a smile. 

The  Countess  completed  the  narrative. 

“ I will  do  all  that  a human  being  can  do 
to  serve  you,”  the  Canon  earnestly  replied. 
“ I place  myself  entirely  at  your  commands ; 
I will  carry  my  devotion  to  the  length  of  im- 
prudence. Tell  me,  what  am  I to  do  when 
this  poor  apartment  shall  no  longer  know 
the  celestial  vision,  the  remembrance  of 
which  will  remain  with  me  through  life  ? ” 

“ I wish  you  to  go  to  Baron  Binder  and 
tell  him  that  you  have  known  Fabrice  since 
his  birth,  that  you  used  to  play  with  him 
when  a bab}^  in  his  cradle  at  the  time  when 
you  were  a visitor  at  our  house,  and  that  you 
entreat  him,  in  the  name  of  the  friendship 
that  exists  between  you  and  him,  to  put  all 
liis  spies  to  work  to  see  if  Fabrice,  before  his 
journey  into  Switzerland,  ever  had  the  least 
thing  to  do  with  those  Liberals  whose  doings 
he  watches  so  closely.  If  the  Baron  is  well 
served,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  matter 
nmounts  to  nothing  more  serious  than  a boy- 
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ish  prank.  You  know  that  I had  a series  of 
prints  of  Napoleon’s  battles  in  my  rooms  in 
the  Palace  Dugnani;  it  was  in  spelling  out 
the  legends  of  those  engravings  that  my 
nephew  learned  to  read.  When  he  was 
only  a little  chap  of  five  my  poor  husband 
used  to  tell  him  the  story  of  those  battles  j 
we  would  put  the  Count’s  helmet  on  his 
head,  and  the  child  would  go  about  the 
house  dragging  his  great  sword  behind 
him.  Well,  one  fine  day  he  hears  that  my 
husband’s  god,  the  Emperor,  is  on  French 
soil  once  morej  he  starts  to  join  him,  like 
the  young  rattlepate  he  is,  but  fails  in  the 
attempt.  Ask  youi’  friend  the  Baron  with 
what  penalty  he  thinks  such  a boyish  indis- 
cretion should  be  visited.” 

There  is  a thing  that  I was  near  forget- 
ting,” said  the  Canon ; you  shall  see  that 
I am  not  altogether  unworthy  of  youi’  for- 
giveness. Here,”  said  he,  tumbling  over  the 
papers  on  his  table  — here  is  the  accusation 
of  that  rascally  col-torto  [hypocrite] — see, 
there ’s  his  signature,  Ascanio  Valserra  del 
Bongo — who  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
business  j I picked  it  up  yesterday  at  police 
headquarters,  and  took  it  with  me  to  la 
Scala  in  the  hope  that  I might  find  a chance 
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of  letting  you  see  it  through  the  medium  of 
some  of  the  friends  who  have  the  entree  to 
your  box.  A copy  of  the  document  has 
been  in  Vienna  this  long  time.  There  is 
the  enemy  against  whom  we  must  be  on  our 
guard.^’  The  Canon  and  the  Countess  read 
the  paper  over  together  carefully,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  a copy  should  be  made  during 
the  day  and  forwarded  to  Mme.  Pietranera 
by  a trustworthy  person.  It  was  with  a 
light  heart  that  the  Countess  returned  to 
the  Palace  del  Dongo. 

“Our  ci-devant  black  sheep  turns  out  to 
be  an  honest  gentleman  after  all,”  she  said 
to  the  Marquise.  “ To-night  at  la  Scala,  at 
a quarter  to  eleven  by  the  theater  clock,  we 
are  to  turn  every  one  out  of  our  box,  extin- 
guish the  candles,  and  lock  the  door;  at 
eleven  the  Canon  will  come  in  person  to  teU 
us  what  he  has  accomplished.  That  is  the 
plan  we  hit  on  as  least  likely  to  compromise 
him.” 

The  Canon  was  a man  of  tact  and  sensi- 
bihty;  he  was  punctual  at  the  rendezvous, 
where  he  manifested  a genuine  kindness  and 
an  unreserved  frankness  such  as  are  met 
with  only  in  countries  where  vanity  does 

not  crush  the  life  out  of  all  other  senti- 
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ments.  His  denunciation  of  the  Countess  to 
her  husband,  General  Pietranera,  had  been 
the  remorse  of  his  life,  and  now  he  was  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  atonement. 

When  the  Countess  left  his  house  that 
morning,  “ She  is  in  love  with  her  nephew,” 
he  had  said  to  himseK,  for  his  passion  was 
not  healed.  “ With  her  pride,  to  think  she 
should  have  stooped  to  come  to  me  ! When 
poor  Pietranera  died  she  refused  my  offers  of 
service,  though  couched  in  the  politest  terms 
and  presented  by  Colonel  Scotti,  her  former 
lover.  To  think  of  la  belle  Pietranera  liv- 
ing on  fifteen  hundred  francs  a year  ! ” con- 
tinued the  Canon,  pacing  his  chamber  with 
long  strides — ^^and  then  taking  up  her 
quarters  at  Grianta  witli  that  abominable 
old  curmudgeon  del  Dongo ! But  the  rid- 
dle is  easy  of  explanation  now ! It  canT  be 
denied  that  young  Fabrice  is  a fellow  of 
many  attractions — tall,  weU  built,  alwaj^s 
with  a laugh  on  his  face,  and,  better  than  all, 
a certain  dreamj^,  voluptuous  look — a coun- 
tenance quite  after  the  manner  of  Correggio,” 
the  Canon  bitterly  added. 

There  ^s  the  difference  in  age — but  that 
does  n’t  count  for  much.  Let ’s  see,  Fabrice 
was  born  after  the  French  invasion — in  ’98, 
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I think — and  the  Countess  is  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight — and  the  prettiest  and  most  adorable 
woman  in  all  Italy.  In  this  country  so  rich 
in  beauties  she  beats  them  all  5 the  Marini^ 
the  Gherardi,  the  Ruga,  the  Aresi,  the  Pie- 
tragrua — none  of  those  women  can  hold  a 
candle  to  her.  They  were  living  happily 
in  their  nest  on  the  shore  of  beautiful 
Como  when  the  young  man  took  it  in  his 
head  to  join  Napoleon. — Say  what  they  will, 
there  is  still  some  manhood  left  in  Italy, 
thank  God  ! Dear  country  ! — No,’^  contin- 
ued the  jealous  man,  ^Gt  is  impossible  to 
put  any  other  construction  on  her  conduct, 
her  willingness  to  vegetate  among  the  fields 
where  daily  and  hourly  she  has  to  endure 
the  sight  of  that  disgusting  Marquis  del 
Dongo  and  his  hopeful  offspring  the  Mar- 
chesino,  with  his  tallowy  face,  who  promises 
to  be  worse  even  than  his  progenitor.  Well, 
I will  do  all  I can  to  serve  her.  At  least  I 
shall  have  the  reward  of  seeing  her  other- 
wise than  through  my  opera-glass.” 

Borda  explained  the  condition  of  affairs  to 
the  ladies  with  great  clearness.  Binder  was 
at  heart  most  favorably  disposed  toward 
them  ] he  was  pleased  that  Fabrice  had  left 
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the  country  before  the  receii)t  of  orders  that 
might  be  expected  from  Vienna,  for  the 
Baron  had  no  authority  to  decide  matters 
of  his  own  motion:  in  this  as  in  all  other 
cases  he  had  to  await  orders.  He  despatched 
daily  to  Vienna  an  abstract  of  all  the  cases 
on  the  docket ; then  he  waited. 

The  following  program  was  laid  down  for 
Fabrice  in  exile  at  Romagnano  : 

First,  he  was  not  to  fail  to  attend  mass 
daily,  was  to  select  as  his  confessor  a man 
of  intelligence  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
monarchy,  and  was  to  be  careful  to  profess 
only  the  most  irreproachable  sentiments. 

Second,  he  was  not  to  frequent  the  com- 
pany of  any  man  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a philosopher,  and  when  the  opportu- 
nity offered  was  to  speak  of  revolution  with 
horror  and  as  unjustifiable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Third,  he  was  not  to  show  himself  in  the 
wine-rooms  and  coffee-houses,  was  never  to 
read  newspapers  other  than  the  official  ga- 
zettes of  Milan  and  Turin,  and  generally 
was  to  eschew  all  reading-matter  printed 
since  1720,  with,  at  the  utmost,  an  exception 
in  favor  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Fourth,  and  lastly,  the  Canon  added, 
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rather  maliciously,  He  must  select  a pretty 
woman  of  the  neighborhood  (from  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility,  of  course)  and  make 
love  to  her  j that  will  show  that  he  has  not 
the  sullen  and  secretive  disposition  of  a con- 
spirator in  embryo.” 

Before  going  to  bed  the  Countess  and  the 
Marquise  wrote  Fabrice  two  interminable 
letters,  in  which  with  charming  pains  they 
set  down  all  Borda’s  counsels. 

Fabrice  had  no  thought  of  conspiring  j he 
loved  Napoleon,  and,  as  a noble,  considered 
himself  entitled  to  a larger  share  of  happi- 
ness than  other  men,  and  looked  down  on 
the  bourgeois.  He  had  never  opened  a book 
since  he  left  college,  where  his  reading  had 
been  confined  to  the  works  recommended  by 
the  Jesuits.  He  set  up  his  quarters  at  some 
distance  from  Romagnano,  in  a magnificent 
palace,  one  of  the  creations  of  the  celebrated 
architect  San  Micheli ; but  as  it  had  not  been 
inhabited  for  thirty  years,  the  rain  found  its 
way  into  all  the  apartments,  and  there  was 
not  a window  that  would  shut.  He  took 
possession  of  the  farmeFs  horses  and  rode 
them  mercilessly  all  day  long ; he  said  little, 
but  kept  up  a great  thinking.  The  recom- 
mendation that  he  should  take  a mistress 
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from  an  ultra  family  appeared  to  him  sound, 
and  he  followed  it  to  the  letter.  He  selected 
as  his  confessor  an  intriguing  young  priest 
who  was  aiming  at  a bishopric  (like  the  con- 
fessor of  Spielberg*)  j but  he  would  foot  it 
three  leagues  and  shroud  himself  in  what 
he  considered  impenetrable  mystery  for  the 
sake  of  reading  the  Constitiitionnel,  which  he 
regarded  as  sublime.  “It ’s  as  fine  as  any- 
thing in  Dante  or  Alfieri ! ’’  he  would  often 
exclaim.  Fabrice  resembled  the  youth  of 
France  in  this,  that  he  gave  much  more  of 
his  time  and  thought  to  his  horse  and  news- 
paper than  to  his  devoutly  inclined  mistress. 
But  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  faculty  of 
imitation,  and  made  few  or  no  friends  in  the 
considerable  town  of  Romagnano;  his  sim- 
plicity was  attributed  to  pride ; the  people 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  him.  The  cure 
stated  his  impression  thus : “ He  is  a younger 
son,  out  of  sorts  because  he  is  not  the  elder.” 

* See  tke  curious  Memoirs  of  M,  Andryaue,  which 
read  like  a story-book  and  will  endure  as  long  as 
Tacitus. 
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VI 

E wiU  frankly  admit  that  Canon 
Bordaks  jealousy  was  not  entirely 
without  foundation.  On  his  re- 
turn from  France,  Fabrice  ap- 
peared to  the  Countess  Pietranera  much  in 
the  light  of  some  handsome  foreigner  that 
she  had  met  and  known  at  a previous  stage 
of  her  existence.  Had  he  addressed  her  in 
the  language  of  a lover  she  would  not  have 
repulsed  him;  had  she  not  already  a pas- 
sionate, almost  boundless  admiration  for  his 
character  and  person?  But  when  Fabrice 
embraced  her  it  was  with  such  innocent 
gratitude  and  frank  affection  that  she  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  attribute  to  him  any 
other  sentiment  than  a love  almost  fihal. 
“ The  truth  of  the  matter  is,”  the  Countess 
reasoned  to  herself,  “ that  while  friends  who 

knew  me  six  years  ago  at  the  court  of  Prince 
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Eugene  may  still  regard  me  as  pretty,  and 
even  young,  for  him  I am  a staid,  respectable 
woman — and,  if  to  my  mortification  I must 
admit  it,  an  old  woman/^  The  Countess 
cheated  herself  as  to  the  time  of  life  at 
which  she  had  arrived,  but  not  in  the  way 
in  which  women  generally  do.  At  my  age, 
moreover,”  she  added,  perhaps  we  are  apt 
to  exaggerate  a little  the  ravages  of  tune  j a 
man  further  along  in  life — ” 

The  Countess  was  pacing  her  drawing- 
room 5 she  stopped  before  a miiTor  and 
smiled  at  her  refiection.  It  becomes  ne- 
cessary here  to  state  that  the  Countess  Pie- 
tranera’s  heart  had  within  the  last  few 
months  been  seriously  invaded,  and  by  a 
strange  person.  A short  time  subsequently 
to  Fabrice’s  departure  for  France,  the  Coun- 
tess, who,  without  acknowledging  it  to  her- 
self, had  begun  to  entertain  feelings  of 
fondness  for  the  young  man,  sank  into  a 
profound  melancholy;  she  went  about  her 
daily  occupations  listlessly,  and  life  seemed 
a burden  to  her.  She  said  to  herself  that 
Napoleon,  in  his  desire  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  between  himself  and  his  Italian  subjects, 
would  make  Fabrice  his  aide-de-camp.  He 
is  lost  to  me ! ” she  tearfully  exclaimed ; 
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shall  see  him  no  more.  He  will  write  to 
me,  hut  ten  years  hence  what  shall  I he 
to  him  ” 

Such  was  her  frame  of  mind  when  she 
undertook  a journey  to  Milan;  it  was  her 
hope  to  obtain  there  fuller  intelligence  of 
Napoleon’s  movements,  and  perhaps  also,  as 
a consequence,  of  Fahrice’s.  Unconsciously 
to  itself  her  active  mind  was  heginning  to  tire 
of  the  uneventful  life  she  was  leading  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  living ; it ’s  merely  stav- 
ing oif  death,”  she  said.  That  she  should 
have  to  look  forward  to  the  daily  prospect 
of  contemplating  all  those  powdered  heads 
— her  brother’s,  her  nephew  Ascanio’s,  and 
their  valets’ ! What  pleasure  would  there 
he  in  rowing  on  the  lake  without  Fahrice? 
Her  sole  comfort  and  consolation  lay  in  the 
friendship  that  existed  between  her  and  the 
Marquise ; hut  for  some  time  past  her  inter- 
course with  Fahrice’s  mother,  older  than  she 
and  with  gloomy  views  of  life,  had  lost  much 
of  its  original  spontaneity. 

Such  was  Mme.  Pietranera’s  unfortunate 
position : with  Fahrice  away  she  had  little 
to  look  forward  to  in  the  future ; her  heart 
felt  the  need  of  novelty  and  consolation. 
On  reaching  Milan  she  became  an  assiduous 
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frequenter  of  the  opera;  she  would  go  and 
sit  for  hours,  all  by  herself,  in  the  box  of 
General  Scotti,  her  quondam  admirer.  The 
few  men  whose  society  she  courted  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  news  of  Napoleon  and  the 
army  struck  her  as  vulgar  and  stupid.  On 
her  return  home  she  would  seat  herself  at 
her  piano  and  improvise  until  tlmee  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  One  night  at  la  Scala,  in 
the  box  of  one  of  her  lad}^  friends,  whither 
she  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  latest  French 
news,  some  one  presented  to  her  Count 
Mosca,  of  Parma,  where  he  was  minister; 
he  seemed  an  agreeable  man,  and  spoke  of 
France  and  Napoleon  in  a way  that  gave  her 
heart  new  causes  of  hope  or  fear.  The  next 
night  found  her  again  in  the  same  box ; her 
new-made  friend  put  in  his  appearance  there, 
and  she  had  another  evening  of  pleasimable 
conversation.  She  knew  not  when,  since 
Fabrice’s  departure,  she  had  spent  a few^ 
hours  so  agreeably.  The  man  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  amusing  and  interesting  her. 
Count  Mosca  della  Eovere  Sorezano,  was 
at  that  time  minister  of  war,  police,  and 
finance  to  that  famous  Prince  of  Parma, 
Ernesto  IV,  so  notorious  for  his  severities, 
that  the  Liberals  of  Milan  called  cruelties. 
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Mosca  was  a man  of  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  ; he  had  prominent  features,  a manner 
perfectly  devoid  of  assumption,  and  a charm- 
ing air  of  simplicity  and  gaiety  that  prepos- 
sessed one  in  his  favor  he  would  have  been 
good-looking  still  had  not  his  freakish  master 
obliged  him  to  wear  powder  in  his  hair  as  a 
guaranty  of  his  political  orthodoxy.  When, 
as  in  Italy,  people  are  not  touchy  on  the 
score  of  vanity,  intimacies  develop  quickly 
and  personalities  are  not  eschewed  in  con- 
versation. If  any  one  abuses  his  privileges 
in  this  respect  the  remedy  is  to  cut  him  the 
next  time  you  meet  him. 

“Why,  please,  do  you  wear  powder. 
Count?”  asked  Mme.  Pietranera  the  third 
time  they  met.  “ Powder,  forsooth ! and 
you  a young  and  fascinating  man,  who 
fought  on  our  side  in  Spain ! ” 

“The  reason  is  that  I stole  nothing  in 
Spain,  and  a man  must  live.  I was  enam- 
oured of  glory  in  those  days;  a kind  word 
from  our  commander,  General  Gouvion  Saint- 
Cyr,  was  meat  and  drink  to  me.  At  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  it  so  chanced  that  while  I had  been 
devouring  my  substance  in  his  service  my 
father,  a man  of  lively  imagination,  who  in 
his  mind’s  eye  saw  me  already  a general,  was 
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building  a palace  for  me  in  Parma.  In  1813 
I found  that  my  worldly  possessions  consisted 
of  an  unfinished  palace  and  a pension.’’ 

“A  pension— of  thirty-five  hundred  francs, 
like  my  husband’s  ? ” 

“ Count  Pietranera  was  general  of  division. 
I was  only  a poor  chef  d’escadron  y my  pen- 
sion never  exceeded  eight  hundred  francs, 
and  even  so  I could  never  get  it  paid  me 
until  I became  minister  of  finance.” 

As  there  w^as  no  one  with  them  in  the  box 
but  its  owner,  a lady  of  Liberal  opinions,  the 
conversation  continued  in  the  same  tone  of 
freedom.  In  reply  to  his  companion’s  ques- 
tions Count  Mosca  spoke  of  his  life  at 
Parma.  ^^In  Spain,  under  General  Saint- 
Cyr,  I faced  the  enemy’s  batteries  to  get  the 
cross  and  with  it  a little  glory  5 nowadays  I 
go  dressed  like  a play-actor  that  I may  main- 
tain a splendid  establishment  and  earn  a few 
thousand  francs.  Once  I had  taken  a hand 
in  the  game  of  politics,  disgusted  by  the  in- 
solence of  my  official  superiors,  I determined 
that  my  part  should  be  a leading  one — and 
it  is.  But  my  happiest  days  are  those  that  I 
spend  at  Milan  from  time  to  time  5 it  seems 
to  me  that  the  spiidt  of  your  army  of  Italy 
survives  there  stiU.” 
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The  offhand  frankness  manifested  by  this 
minister  of  a prince  so  generally  feared  and 
hated  piqued  the  Countess's  curiosity;  she 
had  supposed  from  his  position  that  he  must 
be  a conceited,  seK-important  pedant;  she 
found  him  to  be  a man  who  shrank  from 
assuming  the  gravity  suited  to  his  station. 
Mosca  had  promised  to  communicate  to  her 
all  the  intelligence  that  he  received  from 
France;  this  was  a hazardous  undertaking 
in  those  troublous  times  immediately  before 
and  after  Waterloo,  when  it  was  a question 
for  Italy  of  existence  or  annihilation ; every 
one  in  Milan  was  trembhng  with  hope  or 
fear.  Amid  the  universal  agitation  the  Coun- 
tess made  bold  to  ask  some  questions  concern- 
ing a man  who  could  speak  thus  airily  of  a 
position  so  enviable  and  which  was  his  sole 
resource. 

The  matters  that  came  to  Mine.  Pietra- 
nera's  ears  were  curious  and  full  of  dramatic 
interest.  The  Count  Mosca  della  Rovere," 
she  was  told,  ^4s  about  to  become  prime 
minister  and  avowed  favorite  to  Ranuccio 
Ernesto  IV,  absolute  sovereign  of  Parma 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  princes  in  all 
Europe.  The  Count  might  have  attained 

to  that  supreme  dignity  before  this  time  if 
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lie  could  only  have  kept  a graver  face  on 
him  j it  is  said  that  the  Prince  frequently 
reads  him  a lecture  on  this  head. 

^ How  do  my  looks  and  manners  concern 
Your  Highness/  he  independently  rejoins, ' if 
I transact  Your  Highness’s  business  satis- 
factorily ? ’ 

The  favorite’s  happiness/’  the  chronicler 
continued,  is  not  altogether  without  thorns. 
He  has  to  please  a sovereign,  a man  of  sense 
and  intelhgence,  doubtless,  but  who,  ever 
since  his  accession  to  absolute  power,  seems 
to  have  lost  his  head  and  abandons  him- 
self to  suspicions  that  would  shame  a silly 
woman. 

Ernesto  IV  is  brave  in  war,  but  at  no 
other  time.  Time  and  again,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  has  been  seen  leading  a column  to 
the  attack  as  intrepidty  as  one  of  his  own 
generals  5 but  when,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Ernesto  HI,  he  returned  to  his  States, 
where,  to  his  own  and  their  misfortune,  his 
power  is  unlimited,  he  at  once  began  a fierce 
and  foolish  crusade  against  liberty  and  Lib- 
erals. It  was  not  long  before  he  imagined 
himself  hated  by  his  subjects  j at  last,  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  pettishness,  and  counseled  to 
the  deed  by  a wretch  named  Kassi,  an  apol- 
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ogy  for  a minister  of  justice,  lie  hanged  two 
Liberals  who  may  or  may  not  have  deserved 
their  fate. 

“ Since  that  fatal  moment  the  Prince’s  life 
has  not  been  what  it  was  before;  he  is 
harassed  by  the  strangest  suspicions.  He  is 
not  fifty  years  old,  and  his  fears  have  so 
destroyed  his  manhood  that  speak  to  him  of 
the  Jacobins  and  the  plans  of  then  central 
committee  at  Paris,  and  you  will  see  his 
features  shrink  and  shrivel  like  those  of 
an  old  man  of  eighty ; he  is  relapsing  into 
the  unreasoning  terrors  of  early  childhood. 
His  favorite,  Rassi,  fiscal  general  (or  chief 
justice),  works  on  his  master  through  the 
medium  of  his  fears,  and  when  he  has  an 
end  to  gain,  or  tliinks  his  credit  is  dechning, 
makes  haste  to  unearth  a new  plot,  blacker 
and  more  chimerical  than  all  that  have  gone 
before.  Let  a score  of  imprudent  Liberals 
assemble  to  read  a number  of  the  Constitu- 
tionnel  together,  straightway  Rassi  brands 
them  as  conspirators  and  sends  them  off 
prisoners  to  the  notorious  citadel  of  Parma, 
the  dread  and  terror  of  all  Lombardy.  Its 
great  height  (said  to  be  a hundred  and 
eighty  feet)  makes  it  a conspicuous  object 
in  the  center  of  the  great  plain  that  extends 
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from  Milan  to  Bologna,  and  horrible  tales 
are  told  of  the  barbarities  that  have  been 
perpetrated  within  its  precincts.” 

“ It  ^s  a strange  thing  to  teU,”  said  another 
person,  ‘^bnt  night  after  night  Ernesto  IV 
sits  and  trembles  in  his  room  on  the  third 
floor  of  his  palace,  guarded  by  four  and 
twenty  sentinels  who  every  few  minutes 
manifest  their  wakefulness  by  chanting  a 
verse  of  Scripture.  With  every  door  tightly 
locked  and  bolted,  and  the  rooms  above  and 
below  filled  with  armed  men,  he  lives  in  con- 
stant terror  of  the  Jacobins.  If  a board  of 
the  floor  creaks  he  suspects  the  presence  of 
a Liberal  beneath  the  bed,  and  jumps  for 
his  pistols,  all  the  bells  of  the  chateau  are 
set  ringing  violently,  and  an  aide-de-camp 
rushes  oft  to  drag  Count  Mosca  from  his 
bed.  On  reaching  the  palace  the  Minister 
of  Police  does  not  try  to  discredit  the  notion 
of  a conspiracy — not  he;  alone  with  the 
Prince,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  he  peeps 
into  every  corner  of  the  apartment,  looks 
under  the  bed,  and,  in  a word,  performs  a 
multitude  of  absurd  antics  that  an  old 
woman  would  blush  for.  In  the  old  and 
better  times  when  the  Prince  took  the  field 
with  his  armies  and  only  miu’dered  men 
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legitimately,  with  powder  and  hall,  these 
precautions  would  have  appeared  to  him 
unmanly  and  degrading.  As  he  is  not  de- 
void of  inteUigence,  he  is  ashamed  of  these 
proceedings;  they  strike  him  as  ridiculous 
even  at  the  moment  when  he  is  giving  way 
to  them,  and  a source  of  great  credit  to 
Count  Mosca  is  his  adroitness  in  so  arrang- 
ing matters  that  his  sovereign  shall  not  have 
to  blush  in  his  presence.  It  is  he,  Mosca,  in 
his  capacity  as  minister  of  pohce,  who  insists 
on  looking  under  the  beds,  and  even  into 
the  cases  of  the  double-basses,  folks  say  at 
Parma.  The  Prince  objects,  and  pokes  fun 
at  his  minister  for  his  scrupulosity.  ^ This 
is  no  laughing  matter,^  the  Count  replies; 

‘ think  of  the  satires  and  epigrams  the 
Jacobins  would  deluge  us  with  should  we 
allow  you  to  be  killed.  Not  your  life  alone, 
but  our  honor,  is  at  stake.’  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  Prince  is  not  always  a victun 
to  the  pious  fraud,  for  let  a citizen  whisper 
to  his  friend,  ^ It  was  a poor  night  for  sleep- 
ing up  in  the  chMeau,’  and  straightway  the 
Grand  Fiscal  Rassi  pops  the  intempestive 
joker  into  the  citadel;  and  when  one  once 
takes  up  his  lodgment  in  those  elevated  and 

salubrious  quarters,  the  Lord  knows  when 
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he  will  ever  leave  them.  It  is  because  he  is 
a soldier,  and  while  in  Spain  effected  twenty 
hairbreadth  escapes,  pistol  in  hand,  that  the 
Prince  likes  Count  Mosca  better  than  Rassi, 
who  is  a more  serviceable  tool  for  dirty  work. 
The  wretched  prisoners  in  the  citadel  are 
kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  many  are 
the  horrible  stories  told  of  their  sufferings. 
The  Liberals  assert  that,  by  one  of  Rassfs 
fiendish  inventions,  the  jailers  and  confessors 
have  orders  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  be- 
lief that  once  a month  one  of  their  number 
is  selected  by  lot  to  be  executed.  On  the 
fatal  day  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  walk 
on  the  esplanade  of  the  great  tower,  whence, 
from  a height  of  a hundi^ed  and  eighty  feet, 
they  look  down  on  a procession  of  troops 
with  muffled  diuims  escorting  a poor  de^dl 
to  his  death — the  supposed  victim  being  a 
prison  attendant  made  up  for  the  occasion.” 

By  these  and  twenty  other  stories  like 
them,  all  equally  weU  authenticated,  was 
Mme.  Pietranera  amused  and  edified;  when 
she  next  saw  Count  Mosca  she  applied  to 
him  for  fmdher  details,  chaffing  him  good- 
naturedly.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  he 
was  at  heart  a monster  of  iniquity,  she  told 
him.  On  returning  to  his  hotel  one  day 
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the  Count  said  to  himself,  ^^That  Countess 
Pietranera  is  a charming  woman,  and  not 
only  that,  but  her  conversation  makes  me 
forget  certain  matters  at  Parma  that  it  pains 
me  to  remember.’^  The  day  succeeding  this 
discovery,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  busi- 
ness that  had  called  hun  to  Milan,  he  found 
the  hours  interminably  long;  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  himself,  could  not 
remain  quiet,  and  almost  killed  his  carriage 
horses.  About  six  o’clock  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  to  the  Corso,  with  the  hope 
of  meeting  Mine.  Pietranera  there.  Failing 
to  find  her,  he  remembered  that  the  doors  of 
la  Scala  were  opened  at  eight.  He  took 
a ticket  and  entered:  there  were  not  ten 
persons  in  the  vast  hall.  He  felt  a little 
ashamed  at  being  there.  Is  it  possible,”  he 
said  to  himself,  that  I,  a man  of  forty-five, 
am  committing  follies  at  which  a beardless 
sous-lieutenant  w’ould  blush  ? No  one  knows 
of  them,  fortunately.”  He  left  the  house,  and 
to  kill  time  walked  the  gay  streets  that  adjoin 

the  theater.  Thev  are  filled  with  cafes  which 

%/ 

at  that  hour  are  overrun  with  customers ; the 
sidewalk  to  the  very  curb  is  obstructed  with 
chairs  occupied  by  well-dressed  idlers  sipping 
iced  drinks  and  ogling  the  by-passers.  The 
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Count,  being  a man  of  mark,  was  frequently 
recognized  and  accosted.  Three  or  four  of 
those  importunates  who  are  not  to  be  shaken 
off  seized  the  opportunity  of  extorting  an 
audience  from  the  all-powerful  minister. 

At  last,  returning  to  the  theater,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  take  a box  in  the  third 
tier,  whence  he  could  look  down,  unper- 
ceived of  any  one,  into  the  second-tier  box 
which  he  hoped  to  see  occupied  presently 
by  the  Countess.  The  prospect  of  two  long 
hours  of  waiting  had  no  terrors  for  this 
faithful  lover ; assured  that  he  could  not  be 
seen,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  his 
folly.  ^^What  is  old  age,  after  aU,’^  he 
asked  himself,  ^'but  the  deprivation  of  these 
delicious  puerilities  ? ” 

At  last  the  Countess  appeared.  Adjusting 
his  opera-glass,  he  scanned  her  with  a lovers 
transports.  With  her  fresh  young  beauty 
and  grace  of  manner,”  he  said  to  himself, 
no  one  would  take  her  for  more  than 
twenty-five.  And  yet  her  beauty  is  the 
least  of  her  charms.  What  other  woman 
has  her  sincerity  of  soul,  her  scorn  for 
maxims  of  worldly  prudence,  her  intelli- 
gence and  ardent  nature  ? I can  under- 
stand Count  Nanfis  infatuation.” 
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If  the  Count  was  unwise,  he  discovered 
excellent  reasons  for  his  foUy  so  long  as  his 
charmer  was  present  before  his  eyes;  but 
when  he  came  to  reflect  on  his  own  age  and 
the  cares  that  darkened  his  life,  those  reasons 
appeared  less  cogent.  “A  man  of  ability, 
deluded  by  his  fears,  gives  me  a splendid 
existence  and  money  in  abundance  to  serve 
him  as  his  minister;  but  suppose  he  dis- 
misses me  to-morrow,  what  am  I?  A poor 
penniless  old  man ; that  is  to  say,  the  most 
despicable  object  upon  earth — a fine  offer- 
ing, truly,  to  make  the  Countess ! ” These 
thoughts  being  too  somber,  he  came  back  to 
Mme.  Pietranera ; he  never  removed  his  eyes 
from  her ; he  delayed  descending  to  her  box  to 
indulge  himself  with  thoughts  of  her.  “ She 
only  took  up  with  Nani,  so  I am  told,  to 
show  her  contempt  for  that  idiot  Limercati, 
who  refused  to  be  her  instrument  in  aveng- 
ing her  husband’s  murder.  Good  God ! I 
would  risk  my  life  for  her  twenty  times 
over ! ” the  Count  exclaimed,  with  fury. 
Every  moment  he  glanced  at  the  great 
clock  over  the  proscenium,  which  with  its 
brilliantly  illuminated  dial  notifies  expec- 
tant swains  of  the  arrival  of  the  time  when 

they  may  present  themselves  in  the  boxes  of 
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their  fair  friends.  The  Count  said  to  him- 
self, “ It  won’t  answer  for  me,  so  recent  an 
acquaintance,  to  spend  more  than  half  an 
hour  at  furthest  in  her  box ; if  I stay  longer 
I shall  attract  attention,  and  thanks  to  my 
age,  and  still  more  to  the  confounded  powder 
in  my  hair,  I present  the  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance of  a Cassandra.”  But  another  re- 
flection suddenly  decided  him : “ Suppose 
she  should  leave  her  box  to  pay  a visit  to  a 
friend : I should  be  nicely  j)unished  for  my 
shilly-shallying.”  He  rose  to  go  down  to 
the  box  where  he  had  seen  the  Countess, 
when  all  at  once  he  felt  his  new-born  resolu- 
tion deserting  him.  ^ ^ Ah,  this  is  charming ! ” 
he  exclaimed,  laughing  at  himself  and  stop- 
ping on  the  staircase ; “ it  is  timidity,  I verily 
believe ! It  is  the  flrst  time  in  twenty-five 
years  that  I ’ve  experienced  that  sensation.” 

It  cost  him  something  of  an  effort  to  knock 
and  enter.  Artfully  turning  his  condition  to 
account,  he  did  not  endeavor  to  manifest  an 
easy  manner  or  make  a display  of  wit  5 he 
had  the  courage  to  be  timid  and,  while  tak- 
ing care  not  to  appear  ridiculous,  to  give  an 
inkling  of  his  disturbance.  “ If  she  does  n’t 
see  the  matter  in  its  right  light  I am  lost  for- 
ever,” he  said  to  himself.  What ! timidity 
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in  company  with  powdered  hair,  and  hair 
that  would  appear  gray  but  for  the  powder  ! 
Still  it  is  genuine  timidity,  and  therefore 
can’t  be  ridiculous  unless  I exaggerate  and 
overdo  my  part.”  The  Countess  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  powdered  heads  at  Grianta 
— her  brother’s,  her  nephew’s,  and  those  of 
all  the  orthodox  of  the  neighborhood — that 
it  never  occurred  to  her  to  notice  how  her 
new  admu’er  wore  his  hair. 

The  usual  civilities  having  been  exchanged, 
the  Countess  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  latest 
tidings  from  France,  that  Mosca  always  took 
pains  to  come  abundantly  provided  with; 
possibly  the  artful  lover  manufactured  them. 
In  discussing  them  with  him  that  evening 
she  noticed  the  gentleness  and  benevolence 
of  his  expression. 

suppose,”  she  said,  “that  at  Parma, 
among  your  slaves,  you  don’t  go  about  with 
that  pleasant  look  on  your  face;  it  would 
spoil  aU,  and  lead  them  to  hope  they  were  to 
escape  hanging.” 

The  entire  absence  of  seK-assertion  in  a 
man  who  was  admittedly  the  leading  diplo- 
mat of  Italy  impressed  the  Countess;  she 
even  accorded  him  a certain  charm  of  speech 
and  manner.  Upon  the  whole,  as  he  talked 
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with  eloquence  and  wit,  she  was  not  greatly 
displeased  that  he  had  selected  her  as  the 
object  of  his  attentions  for  an  evening. 

That  was  a great  step  in  advance,  and 
fraught  with  danger;  fortunately  for  the 
Minister,  who  was  accustomed  to  meet  few 
cruel  fair  ones  at  Parma,  the  Countess  had 
only  returned  from  Grianta  within  the  last 
few  days ; her  mind  had  not  yet  cast  off  the 
heaviness  of  rural  life.  She  had  almost  for- 
gotten how  to  laugh  and  be  merry,  and  those 
superficial  graces  that  pertain  to  a polite  and 
elegant  existence  assumed  in  her  eyes  a char- 
acter of  delightful  novelty  that  made  them 
almost  sacred ; she  was  not  disposed  to  make 
game  of  anything,  even  of  a suitor  who  was 
forty-five  years  old  and  timid.  A week  later 
the  Count’s  temerity  might  have  met  with  a 
different  reception. 

It  is  the  custom  at  la  Scala  not  to  pro- 
tract beyond  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the 
little  visits  that  friends  pay  one  another  in 
their  boxes ; the  Count’s  whole  evening  was 
spent  in  that  box  where  he  had  had  the  hap- 
piness to  meet  Mine.  Pietranera.  She  is  a 
w'oman,”  he  mentally  remarked,  ^^who  car- 
ries me  back  to  the  green  and  salad  days  of 
youth  ! ” But  he  was  conscious  of  his  peril. 
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“When  I return  to  Parma,  forty  leagues  from 
here,  and  am  again  the  terrible  pasha,  shall  I 
forget  this  folly  ? Ah,  it  is  awfully  slow  at 
Parma ! ” And  still,  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  he  promised  himself  to  go. 

“ I must  tell  yon,  madame,’’  he  laughingly 
said,  “that  I come  near  dying  of  ennui  at 
Parma,  and  surely,  if  I find  a httle  pleasure 
along  my  way,  I ought  to  be  allowed  to 
snatch  it.  So,  for  one  evening,  and  without 
sequel  in  the  future,  suffer  me  to  play  the  role 
of  suitor.  Alas  ! ere  many  days  have  fled  I 
shall  be  a long,  long  distance  from  this  nook 
in  which  I forget  all  my  cares,  and  also,  I am 
afraid  you  ’U  say,  aU  the  proprieties.” 

A week  after  this  preposterous  visit  to  la 
Scala,  which  was  succeeded  by  sundry  other 
unimportant  incidents  whose  recital  might 
prove  tiresome  to  the  reader.  Count  Mosca 
was  head  over  ears  in  love,  while  the  Coun- 
tess was  beginning  to  think  that  age  was  not 
such  a very  objectionable  feature  in  a man, 
provided  only  he  has  the  faculty  of  making 
himself  agreeable.  This  was  the  state  of 
their  respective  feelings  when  Mosca  was 
recalled  to  Parma  by  special  messenger;  it 
looked  as  though  the  Prince  feared  to  be  left 

alone.  The  Countess  returned  to  Grianta; 
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the  lovely  sites  about  the  lake,  now  that  her 
imagination  no  longer  contributed  to  embel- 
lish them,  appeared  to  her  lonely  and  unat- 
tractive. Can  it  be  that  I have  formed  an 
attachment  for  that  man  ? ” she  asked  herself. 
Mosca  wrote  frequently  his  communications 
were  interesting  and  full  of  amusing  details ; 
and  as  the  stingy  Marquis  del  Dongo  had  a 
prejudice  against  paying  for  letter-carriage, 
he  adopted  the  ingenious  expedient  of  des- 
patching coui’iers  to  post  his  missives  at 
Como,  Lecco,  Yarese,  or  some  of  the  other 
pretty  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 
This  proceeding  seemed  a tacit  request  that 
the  courier  should  bring  back  answers,  which 
he  generally  did. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Countess  began 
to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  these  messengers 
as  an  agreeable  distraction  to  the  monotony 
of  her  daily  life.  They  brought  fruit,  flow- 
ers, bonbons,  trifling  souvenirs  of  small 
value,  but  wliich  pleased  the  Countess  and 
her  sister-in-law.  With  lighter  memories 
of  the  fascinating  statesman  were  mingled 
thoughts  of  the  great  power  he  wielded; 
the  Countess  was  eager  for  details  about 
him ; even  the  Liberals  spoke  respectfully 
of  his  great  talent. 
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The  principal  subject  of  reproach  against 
the  Count  was  that  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  nltra  party  at  the  court  of 
Parma ; the  Liberal  party  had  at  its  head  an 
intriguing  and  immensely  wealthy  woman, 
capable  of  anything,  even  of  succeeding  in 
her  ends,  the  Marquise  Raversi.  The  Prince 
always  made  it  a point  not  to  disoblige  that 
of  the  two  parties  which  was  not  in  power ; 
he  knew  that  he  should  be  master  in  any 
case,  even  with  a prime  minister  chosen  from 
Mme.  Raversi’s  salon.  Many  and  long  were 
the  discussions  which  these  intrigues  gave 
rise  to  at  Grianta.  In  the  absence  of  Mosca, 
of  whom  every  one  spoke  as  a minister  of 
uneqiialed  abilities  and  a man  of  action,  it 
became  an  easy  matter  to  forget  his  powdered 
hair,  symbol  of  all  that  is  somber  and  unpro- 
gressive in  pohtics ; it  was  a detail  of  no  im- 
portance, a part  of  the  ceremonial  imposed 
by  the  court  in  which  he  held  so  command- 
ing a position.  court  is  a ridiculous 

thing,”  said  the  Countess  to  the  Marquise, 
‘^but  it  is  amusing;  it  is  a game  that  inter- 
ests one,  but  in  which  one  has  to  observe 
the  rules.  Who  ever  thinks  of  making  a 
fuss  over  the  absurdity  of  the  rules  that 
govern  piquet?  And  still,  when  once  you 
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are  accustomed  to  the  rules,  it  is  fun  to  give 
your  adversary  repique  and  capote.” 

The  writer  of  so  many  pleasant  letters  was 
often  in  the  Countess’s  mind : the  davs  when 
she  received  them  were  red-letter  days  for 
herj  she  would  order  out  her  boat  and  hie 
away  to  read  them  in  some  romantic  spot 
upon  the  lake — la  Pliniana,  Belan,  or  the 
forest  of  the  Sfondrata.  The  letters  seemed 
in  some  measure  a consolation  for  the  ab- 
sence of  Fabricio.  At  all  events,  she  could 
not  deny  that  the  Count  was  desperately  in 
earnest  j before  a month  was  out  she  was 
thinking  of  him  with  tender  interest.  Count 
Mosca,  for  his  part,  almost  meant  what  he 
said  when  he  offered  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion, retire  from  the  ministr}^,  and  come  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  her  at 
Milan  or  elsewhere.  I have  fom-  hundred 
thousand  francs  laid  by,”  he  added,  so  we 
shall  have  fifteen  thousand  francs  a year  to 
live  on  in  any  case.”  A box  at  the  opera, 
an  equipage,  will  be  mine  again  ! ” murmured 
the  Countess  to  herself.  Pleasing  dreams ! 
She  began  once  more  to  experience  the 
charm  of  the  romantic  Lake  of  Como.  She 
would  steal  away  and  throw  herself  down 
upon  its  flowery  bank  to  dream  of  a retuim 
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to  that  brilliant  and  entrancing  life  which 
now,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  seemed  al- 
most within  her  grasp.  She  saw  herself  on 
the  Corso  at  Milan,  happy  and  gay  as  in  her 
youthful  days  at  the  viceregal  court. 

At  times  her  glowing  imagination  caused 
her  to  see  things  in  a light  that  was  not 
their  own,  but  she  never  wilfully  deceived 
herself  with  those  illusions  that  are  the  re- 
sult of  moral  cowardice.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  who  are  always  honest  with 
themselves.  am  a little  too  old  to  in- 
dulge in  follies  of  this  description,’^  she  told 
herself,  and  envy,  which,  like  love,  has  its 
illusions,  would  make  life  at  Milan  very  dis- 
agreeable to  me.  My  manner  of  enduring 
poverty  after  the  death  of  my  poor  husband 
gained  me  some  celebrity,  as  did  my  rejec- 
tion of  two  great  fortunes.  My  poor  little 
Count  Mosca  has  n’t  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  wealth  that  Limercati  and  Nani,  the 
great  blockheads,  laid  at  my  feet.  The 
scanty  widow’s  pension,  so  hardly  earned, 
the  dismissal  of  my  household  (which  was 
a master-stroke),  the  little  fifth-floor  room 
which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  twenty 
carriages  daily  to  my  door — what  a queer 
spectacle  it  all  is  to  look  back  upon ! But, 
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with  all  my  tact  and  skill  in  managing,  I 
foresee  many  unpleasant  moments  if,  with 
no  other  resource  than  my  pension,  I return 
to  Milan  to  live  in  that  condition  of  easy 
bourgeois  mediocrity  that  Mosca’s  income  of 
fifteen  thousand  francs  will  afford  us  after 
he  shall  have  resigned  his  post.  One  great 
objection,  which  envy  will  be  sure  to  make 
the  most  of,  is  that  the  Count,  though  long 
since  separated  from  his  wife,  is  a married 
man.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  known  at 
Parma,  but  at  Milan  it  will  be  news,  and  it 
will  be  charged  to  my  account.  So,  my  dear 
theater  of  la  Scala,  my  divine  Lake  of  Como 
— farewell,  farewell ! ’’ 

In  spite  of  all  these  forebodings,  had  the 
Countess  possessed  any  means  worth  men- 
tioning she  would  have  bidden  Mosca  send 
in  his  resignation  at  once.  She  believed  her- 
self to  be  an  old  woman,  and  the  prospect  of 
court  life  alarmed  her  5 but,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the 
Count  would  have  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  done  it  joyfully.  At  least,  that  is  what 
he  succeeded  in  convincing  Ms  fair  friend  he 
Avoidd  have  done.  He  solicited  in  his  letters, 
with  constantly  increasing  fervor,  a second 
interview  at  Milan ; it  was  accorded  liim. 
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“ Should  I tell  you  that  I have  a bhnd  pas- 
sion for  you/’  the  Countess  one  day  said  to 
him  at  Milan,  “it  would  be  a falsehood;  I 
should  be  only  too  glad  if  to-day  I,  a woman 
past  thii’ty,  could  love  as  I once  loved  at 
twenty-two.  But  I have  seen  the  end  of  so 
many  things  that  I had  believed  were  to 
last  forever ! I entertain  for  you  a feeling 
of  the  most  tender  friendship;  my  confi- 
dence in  you  is  boundless;  had  I to  choose 
from  all  the  men  on  earth,  my  choice  would 
fall  on  you.”  The  Countess  believed  she 
was  perfectly  sincere ; still  her  little  speech 
contained  in  its  peroration  something  that 
was  very  hke  a fib.  Had  it  been  that  Fa- 
brice  so  willed  it,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
he  would  have  triumphed  over  all  rivals  in 
her  heart.  But  Fabrice,  in  Count  Mosca’s 
eyes,  was  only  a child;  the  latter  reached 
Milan  three  days  after  the  young  scape- 
grace’s departure  for  Novara,  and  at  once 
hurried  off  to  Baron  Binder  to  speak  a good 
word  for  him.  It  was  the  Count’s  impres- 
sion that  the  exile’s  fate  was  remediless. 

He  had  not  reached  Milan  companionless ; 
he  had  with  him  in  his  traveling-chariot  the 
Duke  Sanseverina-Taxis,  an  amiable  young 

fribble  of  sixty-eight,  dapple-gray,  very  po- 
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lite,  very  dandified,  immensely  ricli,  but  of 
nobility  less  ancient  than  he  would  have  de- 
sired. It  was  only  the  grandfather,  indeed, 
who  had  amassed  the  millions  which  consti- 
tuted the  family  fortune,  in  his  position  as 
farmer- general  of  the  revenues  of  Parma. 
The  son  of  the  farmer-general  had  secured 
his  appointment  as  the  Princess  ambassador 

at  the  court  of by  using  the  following 

convincing  argument : Your  Highness  pays 

his  ambassador  at  the  court  of , where  he 

cuts  only  a shabby  figure,  a salary  of  thirty 
thousand  francs.  If  Your  Highness  wiU  be- 
stow the  place  on  me  I will  be  content  with 
six  thousand  francs.  I pledge  myself  that 

my  yearly  expenditure  at  the  court  of 

shall  never  be  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  and  each  year  my  intendant 
shall  pay  in  to  the  foreign  office  at  Parma 
twenty  thousand  francs.  This  sum  will 
suffice  to  pay  the  salary  of  a secretary  of 
embassy  to  be  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment ; and  I promise  never  to  be  inquisitive 
about  state  secrets,  if  there  should  be  any. 
My  object  is  to  add  luster  to  the  family 
name,  as  yet  a new  one,  and  glorify  it  by 
connection  with  one  of  the  great  posts  of 
the  country.” 
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The  present  Dnke,  son  of  the  ambassador, 
had  been  so  maladroit  as  to  manifest  Liberal 
inclinations,  and  for  two  years  past  had  been 
sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  He  had  lost 
two  or  three  millions  by  his  obstinacy  in 
remaining  an  exile  during  the  Napoleonic 
regime,  and  yet,  now  that  order  was  re- 
established throughout  Europe,  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  a certain  grand  cordon 
that  had  adorned  the  portrait  of  his  father, 
and  for  lack  of  which  he  was  wasting  visibly. 

In  Italy  small  vanities  and  reticences  van- 
ish when  the  tender  passion  has  reached  a 
certain  pitch.  It  was  quite  as  a matter  of 
coimse,  therefore,  that  Mosca  one  day  said 
to  the  object  of  his  adoration : 

“ I have  two  or  three  plans  for  our  future 
— all  pretty  promising  ones,  I think — to 
propose  for  your  consideration ; I have 
been  ruminating  on  them  for  the  last  three 
months. 

“ First,  that  I hand  in  my  resignation,  and 
we  go  and  live  as  good,  peaceful  citizens 
at  Milan,  Florence,  Naples — where  you  will. 
We  have  fifteen  thousand  francs  a year, 
apart  from  the  Princess  kindnesses,  which 
may  be  relied  on  to  a greater  or  less  extent. 

“ Second,  that  you  condescend  to  come  and 
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live  in  the  country  where  I have  some  say 
about  matters  j that  you  purchase  an  estate 
— Sacca,  for  instance,  a charming  residence 
situated  in  a forest  and  overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  the  Po  5 the  transfer  can  be  effected  in 
a week.  The  Prince  will  admit  you  to  his 
court.  But  here  comes  in  an  objection. 
You  will  be  well  received  at  court  5 the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  there  would  scarce  be 
likely  to  do  anything  that  would  arouse 
my  ill  will ; moreover,  the  Princess  has  an 
idea  that  she  is  unhappy,  and  I have  just 
rendered  her  an  important  ser^dce  with  this 
very  end  in  view;  but,  as  I said,  there  is 
an  objection : the  Prince  is  a man  of  strict 
principles,  and  most  unfortunately,  as  you 
are  aware,  I am  not  single.  Whence  a thou- 
sand and  one  disagreeable  circumstances. 
You  are  a widow;  it  is  an  honorable  condi- 
tion, but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  exchanged  for  another,  and  this  brings  us 
to  my  third  proposition. 

“ It  is  quite  possible  to  find  a husband  that 
will  not  prove  troublesome.  But  an  impera- 
tive condition  is  that  he  be  a man  well  on  in 
years,  for  why  should  you  deny  me  the  hope 
of  some  day  standing  in  his  shoes?  Well,  I 
have  concluded  this  singular  bargain  with 
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the  Duke  Sanseverina-Taxis,  who,  I need 
not  say,  is  unacquainted  with  the  name  of 
his  future  duchess.  He  only  knows  that 

t/ 

she  will  make  him  an  ambassador  and  bring 
him  a grand  cordon  that  his  father  had  and 
he  has  not,  and  for  the  lack  of  which  he  is 
the  most  miserable  of  mortals.  Apart  from 
that,  the  Duke  is  not  such  a very  great  fool  j 
he  has  his  coats  and  wigs  from  Paris.  He  is 
not  by  any  means  a man  of  evil  instincts ; he 
seriously  believes  that  honor  lies  in  possess- 
ing a cordon,  and  is  ashamed  of  his  wealth. 
He  came  to  me  a year  ago  and  proposed  to 
endow  a hospital  in  exchange  for  the  cordon  5 
I laughed  at  him,  but  he  did  not  laugh  at 
me  when  I proposed  to  him  the  marriage; 
my  first  condition,  you  will  understand, 
was  that  he  should  never  again  set  foot  in 
Parma.” 

“ But  are  you  aware  that  what  you  sug- 
gest to  me  is  very  immoral?”  asked  the 
Countess. 

“No  more  immoral  than  what  is  done 
daily  at  our  court  and  twenty  others.  Ar- 
bitrary power  has  this  to  recommend  it — 
it  sanctifies  everything  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ; our  actions  are  criminal  only  so  far 
as  they  are  found  out.  For  the  next  twenty 
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years  the  inspiration  of  our  policy  will  be 
fear  of  the  Jacobins,  and  what  a fear ! 
Each  year  we  shall  behold  another  ’93 
hanging  over  us.  You  should  hear  what 
I have  to  say  on  that  subject  at  my  recep- 
tions— it ’s  grand  ! Now  whatever  tends  to 
assuage  that  fear  a little  will  be  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  noble  and  orthodox  portion  of 
the  community.  But  at  Parma,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  noble  and  the  orthodox,  every 
one  is  in  prison  or  packing  his  trunks  to  go 
there.  Rest  assured  that  this  marriage  won’t 
excite  remark  until  the  day  comes  when  I am 
disgraced.  The  arrangement  is  one  that 
injures  nobody;  that  is  the  essential  point, 
it  seems  to  me.  The  Prince,  whose  favor  is 
bread  and  butter  to  us,  has  exacted  but  one 
condition — that  the  future  duchess  should  be 
of  noble  birth.  Last  jesLY  my  post,  counting 
everything,  was  worth  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  francs  to  me ; my  total  income  was 
one  hundi’ed  and  twenty-two  thousand,  of 
which  I invested  twenty  thousand  at  Lyons. 
So  you  have  your  choice  between,  first,  a 
sumptuous  existence  predicated  on  a yearly 
expenditure  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  francs — which  at  Parma  will  go 
quite  as  far  as  four  hundred  thousand  at 
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Milan — but  with  the  drawback  of  this  mar- 
riage, which  confers  on  you  the  name  of  a 
very  respectable  old  man  whom  you  will 
never  see  again  after  you  leave  the  altar; 
and  second,  a peaceful,  humdrum  life  on 
fifteen  thousand  francs  a year  at  Florence 
or  Naples;  for  I am  of  your  opinion:  you 
have  had  too  many  admirers  at  Milan;  we 
should  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  en- 
vious, jealous,  and  uncharitable,  and  oiu*  life 
would  become  a burden  to  us.  The  life  of 
the  court  at  Parma  will,  I hope,  have  some 
attractions,  even  for  you  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  splendors  of  Prince  Eugene’s 
reign ; you  would  do  well  to  take  a peep  at 
it  before  deciding  against  it.  Don’t  think 
that  I am  trying  to  influence  you.  As  for 
myself,  my  mind  is  fully  made  up ; I would 
rather  share  a garret  with  you  than  continue 
to  lead  my  present  life  without  you.” 

This  cpieer  marriage  was  debated  daily 
pro  and  con.  by  the  two  lovers.  The  Coun- 
tess saw  the  Duke  Sanseverina-Taxis  at  a 
ball  at  la  Scala,  and  he  seemed  to  her  quite 
presentable.  In  one  of  their  last  conversa- 
tions Mosca  thus  summed  up  his  proposi- 
tion : “ It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  wish  to 

live  happily  for  the  remainder  of  our  days 
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and  not  grow  old  before  onr  time,  we  ought 
to  decide  this  matter  now  and  get  it  off  our 
minds.  The  Prince  has  given  his  approval. 
Sanseverina  is  a man  whose  merits  more 
than  outweigh  his  defects  j he  owns  the 
handsomest  palace  in  Parma  and  money 
more  than  he  can  count;  he  is  sixty-eight 
years  old  and  crazy  to  j)0ssess  the  grand 
cordon ; but  there  is  an  ineffaceable  stain 
upon  his  life — he  once  paid  ten  thousand 
francs  for  a bust  of  Napoleon  by  Canova. 
His  second  capital  sin,  which  will  be  the 
death  of  him  unless  you  come  to  his  assis- 
tance, consists  in  having  loaned  twenty-five 
napoleons  to  Ferrante  Palla,  a lunatic  of  our 
country,  but  something  of  a genius,  whom 
we  have  since  condemned  to  death,  in  con- 
timiaciam,  fortunately  for  him.  This  Fer- 
rante has  in  his  lifetime  vTitten  tw’O  hundred 
verses  that  are  simply  incomparable ; I vdll 
recite  them  to  you ; they  are  as  fine  as  any- 
thing in  Dante.  The  Prince  accredits  San- 
severina to  the  court  of ; he  weds  you 

on  the  day  of  his  departure ; and  during  the 
second  year  of  his  travels,  which  he  will  call 
an  embassy,  he  receives  that  cordon  vdthout 
which  he  thinks  he  cannot  exist.  You  will 
have  in  him  a brother  who  will  never  trouble 
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you  or  make  liimself  disagreeable ; be  is  to 
sign  in  advance  whatever  papers  I direct 
him  to,  and  it  will  be  for  yon  to  decide  how 
much  you  see  of  him  in  the  future — you 
need  not  see  him  at  aU  unless  you  choose  to 
do  so.  He  will  be  perfectly  content  to  re- 
main away  from  Parma,  where  he  is  ill  at 
ease  on  account  of  his  grandfather’s  position 
and  his  own  so-called  liberalism.  Rassi,  our 
lord  high  executioner,  declares  that  the  Duke 
subscribes  in  secret  to  the  Constitutionnel, 
using  Ferrante  Palla’s  name  as  a cloak,  and 
the  calumny  was  for  a long  time  a serious 
obstacle  to  our  gaining  the  Prince’s  consent.” 

Why  should  the  historian  be  reviled  as  a 
malefactor  who  but  sets  down  faithfully  the 
details  of  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  him? 
Is  it  his  fault  that  his  characters,  under 
the  influence  of  passions  in  which  he,  thank 
Heaven,  has  no  share,  forsake  the  ways  of 
virtue  and  become  addicted  to  shockingly 
immoral  practices?  It  is  true  that  things 
of  this  nature  no  longer  happen  now  in  a 
country  where  the  only  passion  surviving  of 
all  the  rest  is  that  of  lucre,  the  aliment  of 
vauitv. 

t.' 

Within  three  months  after  the  occurrences 
hereinbefore  set  forth  the  Duchess  Sansever- 
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ina-Taxis  had  made  the  conquest  of  the  court 
of  Parma  by  her  serene  dignity  of  manner 
and  easy  affability ; her  house  was  by  long 
odds  the  most  attractive  of  the  city.  This 
was  no  more  than  Count  Mosca  had  promised 
his  master  should  be  the  case.  Ranuccio 
Ernesto  IV,  the  reigning  Prince,  and  the 
Princess  his  consort,  to  whom  she  was  pre- 
sented by  two  great  ladies,  received  her 
with  the  greatest  consideration.  The  Duch- 
ess had  looked  forward  with  some  trepida- 
tion- to  her  first  interview  with  this  Prince, 
in  whose  hands  lay  the  destiny  of  the  man 
she  loved  5 she  wished  to  please  him,  and 
succeeded  but  too  well.  She  found  him  to 
be  a man  of  stature  somewhat  above  the 
medium,  but  inchning  a little  to  corpu- 
lency; his  hair,  mustache,  and  enormous 
side-whiskers  were  of  a beautiful  blond  if 
the  courtiers  were  to  be  believed,  but  in 
more  judicial  minds  their  dead,  lusterless 
yellow  would  probably  Imve  awakened  mem- 
ories of  tow.  A trifie  of  a nose — almost  a 
feminine  nose — projected  slightly  from  the 
level  of  a broad  fiat  face.  But  the  Duchess 
soon  perceived  that  to  recognize  the  in- 
elegance of  these  various  component  parts 
it  was  necessary  to  take  the  Prince’s  features 
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in  detail.  Taken  as  a whole,  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a man  of  intelligence  and 
resolution.  The  Prince’s  hearing*  and  car- 
riage were  not  devoid  of  majesty,  hut  now 
and  then  he  would  consider  it  necessary  to 
produce  an  effect  on  the  person  whom  he 
was  talking  with ; on  such  occasions  he  was 
apt  himself  to  become  more  embarrassed 
than  his  interlocutor,  and  had  a distracting 
trick  of  continually  shifting  the  weight  of 
his  body  from  one  leg  to  the  other.  In 
conclusion,  Ernesto  IV  had  a piercing  and 
commanding  eye,  his  gestures  were  not 
without  nobihty,  and  his  language  was  well 
chosen  and  concise. 

Mosca  had  mentioned  to  the  Duchess  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Louis  XIV  and  a 
handsome  Florentine  scagliola  table  that 
formed  a part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
Prince’s  great  audience-haU.  She  was  not 
long  in  comprehending  the  reason  of  those 
objects’  presence  there : the  portrait  of  the 
Great  Monarch  ” evidently  was  a model  of 
port  and  bearing  to  the  Prince,  and  he  stood 
with  his  hand  on  the  scagliola  table  in  an 
attitude  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the 
pose  of  Joseph  II.  He  addressed  a few 
words  to  the  Duchess,  and  immediately 
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seated  himself,  in  order  that  she  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  using  the  tahoret 
to  which  her  rank  entitled  her.  At  this 
court  only  duchesses,  princesses,  and  wives 
of  grandees  of  Spain  seat  themselves  of 
their  own  motion;  other  ladies  wait  for 
an  intimation  from  the  Prince  or  Princess ; 
and  to  mark  the  difference  in  rank,  those 
august  persons  are  generally  careful  not  to 
invite  the  ladies  of  inferior  station  to  sit  until 
after  a brief  interval  of  time.  It  seemed  to 
the  Duchess  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  Prince’s  imitation  of  Louis  XIV  was  a 
little  overdone,  as  when  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  smiled  paternally. 

The  Prince  wore  a frock  of  the  latest  cut 
from  Paris ; once  a month  he  received  from 
that  capital,  which  he  detested,  a frock-coat, 
a dress-coat,  and  a hat.  But  with  rather  ex- 
ceptionable taste,  on  the  day  he  received  the 
Duchess  he  had  put  on  red  small-clothes, 
silk  stockiugs,  and  high  shoes,  the  models 
of  which  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  portraits 
of  Joseph  II. 

He  received  Mine.  Sanseverina  graciously ; 
his  remarks  to  her  were  bright  and  apposite 
to  the  occasion  ; but  she  noticed  very  plainly 
that  her  reception  was  not  characterized  by 
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au  excess  of  warmth.  “ Do  you  know  why 
that  was?”  Count  Mosca  said  to  her  on 
their  way  home  from  the  audience ; “it  was 
because  Milan  is  a larger  and  handsomer 
city  than  Parma.  If  he  had  received  you  as 
I expected,  and  as  he  had  given  me  reason 
to  hope  he  would,  he  would  have  feared  to 
be  taken  for  a countryman  captivated  by 
the  perfections  of  a fine  lady  fresh  from  the 
capital.  Like  enough,  too,  he  is  still  in  an 
ill  humor  over  a httle  circumstance  that  I 
hardly  dare  mention  to  you : the  Prince  sees 
that  there  is  not  a woman  at  his  court  who 
can  dispute  the  palm  of  beauty  with  you. 
Last  night,  at  his  petit  coucher^  that  was  his 
one  single  subject  of  conversation  with 
Pernice,  the  first  valet  de  chambre,  who  is 
good  enough  to  tell  me  things  occasionally. 
I predict  there  will  be  a revolution  in  the 
ceremonial.  My  bitterest  enemy  at  the  coui*t 
is  an  old  dolt  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Gen- 
eral Fabio  Conti.  Imagine  a sort  of  ven- 
erable Bob  Acres,  who  has  smelled  powder 
perhaps  once  in  his  whole  life,  and  makes 
that  a pretext  for  assuming  the  airs  of  a 
Frederick  the  Great.  And  what ’s  more,  lie 
has  the  impudence  to  ape  the  noble  affability 

of  General  Lafayette,  because  he  happens  to 
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be  tlie  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  here, 
Heaven  save  the  mark  ! ” 

“I  know  Fabio  Conti/'  said  the  Duchess j 
I fell  in  with  him  once  in  the  vicinity  of 
Como  j he  was  having  a little  diiference  with 
the  gendarmerie."  She  went  on  to  relate  the 
incident,  that  the  reader  may  remember. 

“Yon  will  some  day  know,  madame,  if 
yonr  intellect  ever  succeeds  in  fathoming  the 
profundities  of  onr  etiquette,  that  it  is  not 
customary  for  young  ladies  to  appear  at  court 
before  their  marriage.  Well,  onr  Prince  is 
such  an  enthusiastic  patriot  in  maintaining 
the  superiority  of  his  city  of  Parma  over  all 
others  that  I would  n't  be  afraid  to  Avager 
he  'll  devise  a way  of  securing  the  presenta- 
tion of  little  Clelia  Conti,  the  daughter  of 
onr  Lafayette.  She  's  charming,  though, 
there 's  no  disputing  that,  and  a Aveek  ago 
was  admittedly  the  handsomest  person  in 
the  Prince's  realm. 

“I  don't  knoAV,"  the  Count  continued, 
“Avhether  or  not  all  the  dreadful  stories 
that  His  Highness's  enemies  are  pleased  to 
circulate  about  him  have  traveled  so  far  as 
Grianta ; by  common  repute  he  is  a monster, 
an  ogre.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Ernesto  IV  Avas  once  stuffed  to  repletion 
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with  all  the  nicest  little  virtues,  and  it  may 
he  safely  asserted  that  had  he  been  invulner- 
able, like  Achilles,  he  would  have  continued 
to  be  a model  potentate.  But  in  a moment 
of  sulkiness  and  ill  temper,  and  because  he 
had  before  him  the  example  of  Louis  XIY 
chopping  off  the  head  of  some  forgotten 
hero  of  the  Fronde  who,  fifty  years  after 
the  Fronde  was  dead  and  buried,  was  discov- 
ered living  peacefully  and  unsuspectingly  on 
his  little  farm  near  Versailles,  Ernesto  IV  one 
day  took  it  in  his  head  to  hang  two  Liberals. 
It  appears  that  these  patriotic  individuals 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  on  stated 
days  to  vilipend  the  sovereign  and  put  up 
prayers  to  Heaven  that  the  plague  might 
visit  Parma  and  rid  them  of  the  tycant. 
The  word  tyrant  ” was  proven.  Rassi  called 
that  conspiring;  he  arranged  to  have  them 
sentenced  to  death,  and  the  execution  of  one 

of  them.  Count  L , was  attended  with 

circumstances  of  horrible  cruelty.  That 
was  before  my  time.  Ever  since  that  fatal 
moment,”  added  the  Count,  lowering  his 
voice,  ^Hhe  Prince  has  from  time  to  time 
been  the  victim  of  terrors  the  most  abject 
'and  unworthy  of  a man,  but  which  are  the 

sole  and  only  source  of  the  favor  I onjoy. 
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Blit  for  those  overmastering  terrors  my 
methods  would  he  too  arbitrary,  too  drastic 
for  this  court,  where  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic is  an  imbecile  laxity.  You  would 
scarcely  believe  it,  but  the  Prince  is  accus- 
tomed to  peep  under  the  bed  in  his  room 
every  night  before  retiring,  and  he  spends  a 
million  a year — which  goes  as  far  at  Parma 
as  four  millions  would  at  Milan — to  main- 
tain an  efficient  police — and  it  is  the  chief 
of  that  terrible  police,  madame,  who  is  now 
addressing  you.  Thanks  to  my  control  of 
the  police  and  my  master’s  fears  I became 
minister  of  war  and  finance  5 and  as  the 
minister  of  the  interior  is  my  nominal  su- 
perior in  that  the  police  is  a branch  of  his 
department,  I made  it  my  business  to  secure 
that  appointment  for  Count  Zurla-Contarini, 
an  imbecile,  but  an  indefatigable  worker, 
who  makes  it  his  boast  that  he  writes  on  an 
average  eighty  letters  a day.  I received  one 
from  him  this  morning,  inscribed  in  the 
Count’s  own  writing  No.  20,715.” 

Mme.  Sanseverina  was  jiresented  to  the 
sad-faced  Princess  of  Parma,  Clara-Paolina, 
who,  because  her  husband  had  a mistress 
(the  Marquise  Balbi,  a rather  pretty  woman), 
considered  herself  the  unhappiest  lady  on 
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earth — a circumstance  that  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  her  being  the  most 
tiresome.  The  Duchess  found  the  royal 
personage  to  be  a very  tall  and  very  lean 
woman,  who  was  not  yet  thirty-six  years  old 
and  looked  to  be  fifty.  Her  face,  whose 
features  were  regular  and  noble,  might  have 
been  called  beautiful,  only  the  effect  was 
marred  by  a pair  of  great  round  eyes  that 
could  see  nothing  unassisted.  She  received 
the  Duchess  with  such  marked  timidity  that 
some  courtiers  of  the  faction  opposed  to 
Count  Mosca  maliciously  remarked  that  the 
two  ladies  seemed  to  have  inverted  their 
roles  and  the  sovereign  was  being  presented 
to  the  subject.  The  Duchess,  surprised  and 
almost  disconcerted,  found  it  difficult  to  ex- 
press herself  in  a manner  that  should  place 
their  relations  on  a suitable  basis.  To  re- 
store some  degree  of  self-possession  to  the 
poor  Princess,  who  really  was  not  destitute 
of  intelligence,  the  Duchess  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  broach  the  subject  of 
botany,  on  which  she  expatiated  at  consider- 
able length.  This  was  a study  in  which  the 
Princess  had  made  some  acquirements ; her 
conservatories  were  large  and  handsome  and 
filled  with  rare  tropical  plants.  The  Duchess, 
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whose  primary  object  had  been  simply  to  re- 
lieve her  own  discomfort,  completely  capti- 
vated the  Princess  Clara-Paolina,  who,  diffi- 
dent and  almost  speechless  at  the  beginning 
of  the  interview,  at  the  end  was  on  snch  good 
terms  with  herseK  that  the  audience  lasted 
no  less  than  an  hour  and  a quarter,  which 
was  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  etiquette. 
The  next  day  the  Duchess  purchased  a 
quantity  of  exotic  plants  and  took  pains  to 
let  it  be  known  that  she  was  a great  amateur 
of  botany. 

Much  of  the  Princess’s  time  was  spent  in 
the  company  of  the  Venerable  Father  Lan- 
driani,  Ai’chbishop  of  Parma,  a pious  and 
learned  prelate  and  a man  of  perfect  probity, 
but  who  presented  a singular  spectacle  seated 
in  his  chair  of  crimson  velvet  (a  privilege 
to  which  his  rank  entitled  him)  facing  the 
fantenil  of  the  Princess,  surrounded  by 
her  ladies  of  honor  and  her  two  dames  de 
compagnie.  The  old  white-haired  ecclesiastic 
was  even  more  timid,  if  snch  a thing  were 
possible,  than  the  Princess  herself;  they 
saw  each  other  daily,  and  every  day  the 
audience  opened  with  a silence  that  lasted 
a full  quarter  of  an  hour.  Things  finally 

reached  snch  a pass  that  the  Countess 
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Alvizi,  one  of  the  dames  de  coripagnie, 
exerted  her  addi*ess  to  force  them  to  talk, 
a feat  for  which  she  was  rewarded  with  her 
mistresses  favor. 

The  last  in  order  of  the  Dnchess’s  presen- 
tations was  to  the  Crown  Prince,  a yonng 
man  who  sni'passed  his  father  in  stature 
and  his  mother  in  timidity.  His  hobby  was 
mineralog}^,  and  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
He  blushed  up  to  his  ears  when  he  saw  the 
Duchess,  and  was  so  taken  aback  that  he 
could  not  think  of  a word  to  say  to  the 
pretty  lady.  He  was  quite  a presentable 
youth,  and  spent  his  leisure  moments  in 
roaming  the  woods  and  fields,  armed  with 
his  hammer  and  specimen-boxes.  As  the 
Duchess  was  rising  to  bring  the  silent 
audience  to  a close : 

ii-  My  gracious,  madame,  but  are  uT  you 
pretty ! ” exclaimed  the  future  sovereign ; a 
saying  that  was  not  ill  received  by  the  lady. 

The  Marquise  Balbi,  a young  woman  of 
five  and  twenty  or  thereabout,  might  have 
posed  as  a model  for  the  Italian  style  of 
beauty  a few  years  before  Mme.  Sanse- 
verina’s  appearance  in  Parma.  The  eyes 
were  there  still — handsomest  eyes  in  aU 
the  world — and  the  delicious  little  nose 
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and  month  5 but  the  close  observer  could 
see  that  the  skin  was  seamed  and  checkered 
with  countless  little  fine  wrinkles  that  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a young  woman  growm 
old  before  her  time.  Seen  from  a distance, 
as  in  her  box  at  the  theater,  for  example,  she 
was  still  a beautiful  woman,  and  the  denizens 
of  the  parterre  applauded  the  Prince’s  taste. 
The  latter  spent  all  his  evenings  with  the 
Marquise,  often  without  once  opening  his 
month  to  speak,*  and  the  ennui  that  she  ex- 
perienced from  these  visits  w^as  such  that 
the  poor  woman  w^as  reduced  to  skin  and 
bones.  She  credited  herself  with  immense 
depth  and  subtlety,  and,  having  a magnifi- 
cent set  of  teeth,  was  continually  smiling, 
with  an  enigmatic  air  that  meant  to  say 
there  was  a hidden  meaning  to  her  words  if 
her  hearers  had  wit  to  find  it.  Count  Mosca 
was  wont  to  say  that  it  was  that  everlast- 
ing smile,  while  she  was  yawning  internalh;, 
that  was  cause  of  all  those  wrinkles.  La 
Balbi  generally  had  one  of  her  fair  hands 
in  wdiatever  was  going  on,  and  the  govern- 
ment never  made  a contract  involving  a 
thousand  francs  or  over  that  the  Marquise 
did  not  receive  a souvenir  (that  was  the  po- 
lite way  of  stating  the  case  in  Parma).  It 
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was  commonly  reported  that  she  had  sent 
six  million  francs  over  to  England  for  in- 
vestment, but  in  reality  her  fortune,  which 
was  of  recent  origin,  did  not  exceed  a mil- 
lion and  a half.  It  was  to  protect  himself 
against  her  schemes  and  have  her  in  a posi- 
tion where  he  could  control  her  that  Mosca 
had  had  himself  made  minister  of  finance. 
The  Marquise’s  ruling  and  perhaps  her  only 
passion  was  sordid  avarice.  I shall  die  on 
straw,”  she  would  sometimes  say  to  the 
Prince,  greatly  to  his  disgust.  The  Duch- 
ess observed  that  the  gorgeous  antechamber 
of  la  Balbi’s  palace  was  lighted  by  a single 
tallow  candle  placed  on  an  expensive  marble 
table,  and  the  doors  of  the  salon  bore  the 
imprint  of  the  lackeys’  dirty  hands. 

“ She  received  me,”  said  the  Duchess  to  her 
lover,  as  if  she  had  been  expecting  a tip  of 
fifty  francs  from  me.” 

The  tide  of  the  Duchess’s  successes  was 
checked  for  a moment  by  the  reception  ac- 
corded her  by  the  most  long-headed  woman 
of  the  court,  the  notorious  Marquise  Ra- 
versi,  head  of  the  faction  opposed  to  Count 
Mosca’s,  and  a consummate  schemer.  Her 
aim  was  to  disgrace  her  adversary,  and  the 
more  so  that,  being  niece  to  Duke  Sanseve- 
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rina,  she  had  of  late  had  reason  to  fear  that 
her  inheritance  was  menaced  by  the  charms 
of  the  new  Duchess.  La  Raversi  is  not  a 
woman  to  be  despised/^  said  the  Count  to 
his  friend  5 have  such  an  opinion  of  her 
•capacity  for  mischief  that  I left  my  wife 
simply  for  the  reason  that  she  insisted  on 
having  as  her  lover  the  Chevalier  Benti- 
voglio,  one  of  la  Raversi’s  intimates.”  This 
lady,  a strapping  virago  with  bine-black 
hair,  conspicuous  for  the  diamonds  that 
she  made  it  a practice  to  wear  mornings 
and  for  the  rouge  with  which  she  smeared 
her  cheeks,  had  openly  declared  war  against 
the  Duchess,  and  began  hostilities  at  the  lat- 
ter’s appearing  within  her  gates.  Duke  San- 

severina,  in  the  letters  he  wrote  from , 

appeared  so  delighted  with  his  embassy  and 
with  his  prospects  for  the  cordon  that  his  rel- 
atives feared  he  might  leave  a portion  of  his 
fortune  to  his  wife,  whom  he  fairly  deluged 
with  various  little  trinkets  in  the  way  of 
gifts.  Mme.  Raversi,  though  an  out-and-out 
fright,  had  as  her  lover  Count  Balbi,  one  of 
the  prettiest  little  men  about  the  court ; she 
genera  iiy  was  successful  in  whatever  she 
turned  her  hand  to. 

The  Duchess  maintained  her  establish- 
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ment  with  great  magnificence.  The  Sanse- 
verina  palace  had  always  been  counted  as 
one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Parma,  and  the 
Duke,  to  do  honor  to  his  embassy  and  his 
future  cordon,  had  spent  vast  sums  in  its 
embellishment  j the  Duchess  had  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  repairs. 

What  the  Count  had  predicted  came  to 
pass.  A few  days  after  the  Duchess’s  pres- 
entation young  Cleha  Conti  came  to  court ; 
she  had  been  made  a canoness.  In  order  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  the  blow  thus  struck 
at  the  Count’s  interests,  the  Duchess  availed 
herself  of  the  occasion  of  her  new  gardens  be- 
ing completed  to  give  an  entertainment,  and 
in  her  graceful  unaffected  way  made  Clelia, 
whom  she  called  her  young  Lake  Como 
friend,  queen  of  the  fete.  Her  monogram 
was  displayed  everywhere  on  the  principal 
transparencies.  Clelia,  though  somewhat  re- 
served, spoke  very  prettily  of  her  adventure 
at  the  lake,  and  expressed  her  gratitude. 
She  was  said  to  be  very  pious  and  addicted 
to  solitude.  I wonder  if  she  has  sense 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  her  father,”  said 
the  Count.  The  Duchess  made  a companion 
of  the  young  girl;  she  felt  drawn  toward 
her;  she  was  unwilling  to  appear  jealous, 
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and  included  her  in  all  her  pleasure-parties. 
Her  aim  was  to  do  what  lay  in  her  power  to 
assuage  the  animosities  of  which  the  Count 
was  the  object. 

Existence  was  pleasant  for  the  Duchess  in 
those  days  ] that  life  of  the  court  in  which 
no  one  can  tell  at  what  moment  the  sunshine 
may  be  succeeded  by  storms  and  tempests 
amused  and  interested  her  5 it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  beginning  life  afresh.  She  was 
tenderly  attached  to  the  Count,  whose  hap- 
piness was  unbounded.  But,  while  living 
thus  in  clover,  his  ambitious  projects  were 
not  allowed  to  slumber,  and  within  little 
more  than  two  months  after  the  Duchess’s 
arrival  upon  the  scene  he  obtained  his  ap- 
pointment as  prime  minister,  a post  that  is 
held  in  hardly  less  honor  than  that  of  the 
sovereign  himself.  The  Count’s  influence 
with  his  master  was  boundless,  a fact  of 
which  a striking  proof  was  given  about  this 
time. 

Ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  city,  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  is  the  citadel,  so 
famous  throughout  the  peninsula  of  Italy, 
whose  great  tower  rises  to  a height  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  and  forms  such 
a conspicuous  landmark  in  the  plain.  This 
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tower,  modeled  on  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
at  Rome,  was  built  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Farnese,  grandsons  of  Paul  III ; 
its  proportions  were  such  that  on  the  espla- 
nade which  formed  the  roof  the  authorities 
had  recently  erected  a palace  for  the  gover- 
nor, and  a new  prison,  known  as  the  Farnese 
Tower.  This  prison,  designed  to  be  the 
habitat  of  the  eldest  son  of  Rannccio  Er- 
nesto II,  who  had  loved  his  stepmother  with 
an  affection  that  was  not  entirely  filial,  is 
considered  one  of  the  sights  of  the  country. 
The  Duchess  expressed  a desire  to  see  it. 
On  the  day  of  her  visit  it  was  oppressively 
hot  in  Parma,  while  up  there  on  the  roof  she 
found  a refreshing  breeze,  a fact  which  in- 
duced her  to  remain  several  hours.  AU  the 
rooms  of  the  Farnese  Tower  were  thrown 
open  for  her  inspection. 

On  the  esplanade  of  the  great  tower  the 
Duchess  met  a poor  prisoner,  a Liberal, 
making  the  most  of  the  half-hour  that  was 
granted  him  every  three  days  for  exercise. 
The  man  told  her  his  story,  and  on  her  re- 
turn to  Parma,  not  having  yet  learned  that 
discretion  which  is  so  desirable  a possession 
in  a despotism,  she  spoke  of  his  case  freely 
among  her  friends.  The  Marquise  Ravershs 
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faction  seized  on  these  comments  of  the 
Duchess  and  repeated  them  everywhere, 
distorting  and  magnifying  them,  of  course, 
hoping  thereby  to  set  the  Prince  against  her. 
It  was  a favorite  saying  of  Ernesto  IV  that 
the  great  point  is  to  produce  an  effect  on 
men’s  imaginations ; forever  ” is  an  appall- 
ing word,  he  was  wont  to  say,  and  carries  with 
it  a more  terrible  meaning  in  Itaty  than  else- 
where 5 hence  he  had  made  it  a rule  never 
to  pardon.  A week  after  her  visit  to  the 
fortress  the  Duchess  received  a decree  of 
commutation  of  sentence,  duly  signed  by 
the  Prince  and  his  minister,  but  with  the 
beneficiary’s  name  left  blank.  It  was  left 
for  her  to  fill  in  the  name  of  the  prisoner, 
who  would  have  his  property  restored  to 
him  and  be  given  a passport  to  America. 
The  Duchess  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  man 
who  had  told  her  his  story.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  fellow  was  unworthy  of  her  kind- 
ness 5 he  was  a person  of  no  character,  and 
it  was  on  information  supplied  by  him  that 
Ferrante  PaUa  had  been  condemned  to 
death. 

Such  an  unusual  proceeding  as  this  made 
Mme.  Sanseverina’s  position  even  stronger 
and  more  agreeable  than  it  had  been  before. 
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Count  Mosca  was  raised  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  bliss;  it  was  a glorious  epoch 
in  his  life,  which  was  to  exert  a powerful 
influence  on  Fabrice’s  future.  That  young 
person  was  still  at  Roinagnano,  near  No- 
vara, confessing  his  sins,  hunting,  reading 
no  books,  and  making  love  to  a lady  of 
(juality,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions. 
The  Duchess  had  not  got  over  her  repug- 
nance to  the  last-named  employment.  An- 
other sign  that  boded  the  Count  no  good 
was  that,  while  she  spoke  with  the  utmost 
frankness  of  other  men,  and,  so  to  speak, 
thought  aloud  in  his  presence,  she  never 
mentioned  Fabrice’s  name  without  carefully 
selecting  her  words. 

If  you  wish,”  the  Count  said  to  her  one 
day,  “ I will  write  to  that  agreeable  brother 
of  yours  at  Lake  Como,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  my  friends  at force  him  to  ap- 

ply for  a pardon  for  your  beloved  Fabricio. 
It  is  a bad  outlook  for  a young  man  of  eigh- 
teen to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  no  prospect 
of  anything,  if,  as  I have  no  doubt  is  the 
case,  your  nephew  is  of  different  mettle  from 
those  gilded  youths  who  spend  their  time 
racing  their  English  thoroughbreds  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Milan.  If  he  had  a 
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genuine  calling  for  any  pursuit,  even  if  it 
were  only  for  fishing  off  the  dock,  I would 
respect  itj  hut  what  can  he  do  at  Milan, 
even  if  we  secure  a pardon  for  him?  At  a 
certain  hour  of  the  day  he  will  go  for  a ride 
on  a horse  imported  from  England ; at  an- 
other hour  he  will  seek  refuge  from  his  ennui 
with  his  mistress,  for  whom  his  affection  will 
be  a little  less  than  that  he  gives  liis  horse. 
But  if  you  instruct  me  to  I will  try  to  see 
that  your  nephew  has  an  opportunity  to  lead 
that  sort  of  life.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  him  in  the  armj^,”  said 
the  Duchess. 

Do  you  think  a sovereign  would  be  jus- 
tified in  intrusting  a command  on  which  the 
safety  of  his  kingdom  may  depend  some  day  to 
a young  man  who,  in  the  first  place,  lets  his 
enthusiasm  run  away  with  him,  and,  in  the 
second,  misplaced  that  enthusiasm  to  the  point 
of  running  away  to  join  Napoleon  at  Water- 
loo ? Think  where  we  should  all  be  now  if 
N apoleon  had  won  that  fight ! True,  we  should 
have  no  Liberals  to  annoy  us,  but  the  rojml 
families  would  be  suffered  to  reign  only  on  con- 
dition of  marrying  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  his  marshals. 
No,  the  military  career  for  Fabrice  would  be 
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the  life  of  the  squirrel  in  his  revolving  cage 
— continual  movement  and  no  step  forward. 
He  would  have  the  disgust  of  seeing  ambi- 
tious young  plebeians  promoted  over  his 
head.  The  first  requisite  for  a young  man  to- 
day— that  is  to  say,  for  the  next  fifty  years 
or  so,  as  long  as  our  fears  remain  and  religion 
is  not  restored — is  that  he  should  be  wdthout 
enthusiasms  and  without  intelhgence. 

“ There  is  one  thing  that  I Ve  thought  of, 
but  it  will  horrify  you  and  cause  me  many  a 
day  of  trouble  and  worry ; but  I am  ready  to 
attempt  it  for  your  sake.  Tell  me,  please, 
what  I would  n’t  attempt  for  a kind  look 
from  those  pretty  eyes.” 

^^Whatisit?” 

“ It  is  this.  You  are  aware  that  three  rep- 
resentatives of  your  family  have  filled  the 
archiepiscopal  seat  at  Parma:  Ascanio  del 
Dongo,  whose  book  appeared  in  16 — , Fa- 
bricio  in  1699,  and  a second  Ascanio  in  1740. 
If  Fabrice  is  willing  to  enter  the  priesthood 
and  illustrate  it  by  distinguished  virtues  and 
ability,  I will  make  him  a bishop  somewhere, 
and  after  a time  archbishop  here  at  Parma 
— provided  my  infiuence  remains,  that  is. 
There ’s  the  difficulty ; the  plan  will  require 

several  years  for  its  completion ; shall  I re- 
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tain  my  position  long  enough  to  see  it  real- 
ized ? The  Prince  may  die ; he  may  he  so  ill 
advised  as  to  throw  me  overboard.  But  it  is 
the  only  way  that  I can  see  of  doing  for  Fa- 
brice  something  that  will  be  worthy  of  you.” 

They  discussed  the  question  for  a long  time  5 
the  idea  was  repugnant  to  the  Duchess. 

“ Prove  to  me  once  more,”  she  said  to  the 
Count,  that  any  other  career  is  impossible 
for  Fabrice.”  The  Count  restated  his  argu- 
ments. “You  regret  that  he  is  not  to  wear 
a showy  uniform,”  he  added,  “ but  for  that  I 
can  see  no  remedy.” 

At  the  end  of  the  month  that  she  had 
asked  to  think  the  matter  over  she  reluc- 
tantly yielded  to  the  ministePs  wiser  views. 
“He  must  either  lead  a life  of  fashionable 
idleness  in  some  great  city,”  the  Count  re- 
peated, “or  stoop  to  follow  a profession  that 
is  beneath  his  station ; I can  see  no  middle 
course.  A gentleman,  unfortunately,  is  not 
permitted  to  become  either  a doctor  or  a law- 
yer ; and  it  is  too  bad,  for  these  are  great 
times  for  lawyers. 

“ Bear  in  mind,  madame,”  the  Count  went 
on,  “that  you  will  be  giving  your  nephew  a 
position  in  Milan  that  may  well  be  envied  by 
those  young  men  of  his  age  who  are  esteemed 
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most  fortunate.  His  pardon  once  obtained, 
you  can  let  him  have  a sum  of  money  to 
begin  with  5 fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  thousand 
francs — it  does  n^t  matter  much;  neither 
you  nor  I am  of  a frugal  bent.” 

The  Duchess  was  not  insensible  to  the 
glory  of  a great  name ; it  was  not  her  wish 
that  Fabrice  should  be  a drone  and  a spender 
of  others’  money ; she  began  to  think  more 
favorably  of  her  lover’s  scheme. 

I would  n’t  have  you  think,”  said  the 
Count,  that  it  is  my  wish  to  make  of  Fa- 
brice one  of  those  exemplary  priests  of  whom 
we  see  so  many  round  about  us.  No ; he  is 
first  and  foremost  to  be  grand  seicjneur^  he 
may  remain  as  ignorant  as  a donkey  if  he 
sees  fit,  and  none  the  less  shall  be  bishop  and 
archbishop,  if  only  the  Prince  continues  to 
regard  me  with  favor. 

If  you  decide  to  accept  my  proposition 
and  make  it  an  immutable  decree,”  added  the 
Count,  “Parma  must  not  see  our  protege 
while  his  fortune  is  in  its  nascent  state.  His 
elevation  will  excite  the  envy  of  the  godly  if 
he  has  been  seen  trudging  through  the  streets 
a simple  priest ; he  must  not  show  himself  in 
Parma  until  he  can  do  so  with  violet  stock- 
ings and  a suitable  equipage.  Then  every 
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one  will  see  that  your  nephew  is  destined  for 
a bishopric,  and  no  one  will  take  umbrage. 

“ I would  recommend  that  yon  send  him 
to  Naples  for  three  years  while  getting  up 
his  theology.  During  his  vacations  he  can, 
if  he  chooses,  visit  Paris  and  London,  but 
under  no  circumstances  must  he  set  foot  in 
Parma.''  This  last  injunction  sent  a cold 
chill  through  the  Duchess. 

She  sent  off  a courier  to  her  nephew  with 
dmections  that  he  meet  her  at  Piacenza.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  messenger 
was  abundantly  provided  with  money  and  all 
the  necessary  passports. 

Fabrice,  who  was  first  to  reach  Piacenza, 
came  running  to  meet  his  aunt,  and  embraced 
her  with  transports  of  affection  that  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes.  She  was  glad  that  the 
Count  was  not  present ; it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  experienced  such  a sensation  since 
the  beginning  of  their  loves. 

Fabrice  was  at  fii-st  deeply  touched  and 
afterward  as  deeply  distressed  at  hearing  of 
his  aunt's  plans  for  him  j he  had  always 
looked  forward  to  entering  the  army  as  soon 
as  his  Waterloo  escapade  should  have  been 
adjusted.  One  thing  produced  a deep  im- 
pression on  the  Duchess,  and  tended  to  con- 
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firm  still  further  the  romantic  opinion  in 
which  she  held  her  nephew : he  refused  point- 
blauk  to  lead  the  fife  of  a dawdler  in  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  Italy. 

Think  of  the  dash  you  ’ll  cut  driving  your 
English  team  on  the  Corso  of  Naples  or  Flor- 
ence ! ” she  said.  “ And  then  a comfortable 
carriage  for  use  at  night,  an  elegant  suite  of 
rooms,”  etc.  She  dwelt  with  delight  on  the 
description  of  these  vulgar  pleasures,  which 
Fabrice  put  from  him  with  contempt.  He 
is  a hero,”  she  told  herself. 

The  young  man  would  not  listen  at  first  to 
the  ecclesiastical  scheme ; he  was  in  favor  of 
going  to  New  York,  where  he  would  become 
a naturalized  citizen  and  take  service  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States. 

^^That  would  be  the  wmst  mistake  you 
ever  made  in  your  life ! ” replied  the  Duch- 
ess. There  is  no  war  going  on  now  over 
there ; you  would  see  no  fighting ; you  would 
be  reduced  to  frequenting  cafes  and  billiard- 
rooms  for  your  recreation,  for  the  Yankees 
have  no  theaters,  no  opera,  none  of  the  re- 
finements of  life.  Believe  me,  should  you 
go  to  America  it  would  be  a step  that  you 
would  regret  no  less  than  I.”  She  told  him 

of  the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  and 
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of  the  consideration  exacted  hy  the  porters 
and  hod-carriers,  who  make  and  unmake  men 
by  their  votes.  They  came  back  to  Count 
Mosca’s  proposition. 

Before  flying  off  the  handle  in  that  absurd 
way,”  said  the  Duchess,  “it  will  be  best  to 
try  to  understand  what  the  Count  proposes 
to  you;  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of 
your  becoming  a poor  cure,  of  life  more  or 
less  exemplary  and  virtuous,  like  the  Abbe 
Blanes,  for  instance.  Remember  what  man- 
ner of  men  were  your  ancestors  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Parma ; turn  again  to  their  biog- 
raphies in  the  supplement  of  the  genealogy. 
Bear  in  mind  that  above  all  it  behooves  the 
bearer  of  a great  name  to  be  a gentleman, 
noble  and  generous,  a benefactor  to  the  poor 
and  a friend  of  justice,  destined  in  advance 
to  become  a leader  of  men  — and  during  his 
whole  life  having  but  a single  meanness  to 
blush  for,  but  that  a very  profitable  one.” 

“So  there  are  all  my  cherished  hopes 
dashed  to  the  ground,”  said  Fabrice,  with  a 
doleful  sigh ; “ a cruel  sacrifice  ! I own  it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that  absolute  monarchs 
could  regard  enthusiasm  and  intelligence, 
especially  when  devoted  to  their  service,  with 
the  holy  horror  that  you  speak  of.” 
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Reflect  that  a harangue,  a proclamation, 
a momentary  impulse  may  precipitate  the 
man  of  enthusiasm  into  the  arms  of  the  ene- 
mies of  those  under  whose  banner  he  has 
been  serving  all  his  life ! ” 

Do  you  call  me  enthusiastic? ’’  exclaimed 
Fabrice.  “ That  is  a singular  thing  to  bring 
up  against  me ; I donT  even  know  what  it  is 
to  love ! 

‘‘  What ’s  that  ? ” cried  the  Duchess. 

“When  I am  paying  my  addi*esses  to  a 
pretty  woman,  even  though  she  be  of  gentle 
birth  and  pious,  I never  think  of  her  except 
at  such  times  as  she  is  present  before  my 
eyes.’^ 

The  admission  produced  a deep  impression 
on  the  Duchess. 

“ I ask  a month’s  time,”  Fabrice  resumed, 

“to  make  my  adieus  to  Madame  C at 

Novara,  and,  what’s  harder  stiU,  to  my  dreams 
of  a lifetime.  I shall  write  to  my  mother, 
who  will  come  and  meet  me  at  Belgirate,  on 
the  Piedmontese  shore  of  Lake  Maggiore, 
and  in  one  and  thirty  days  from  now  shall 
be  in  Parma,  incognito.” 

“ No  you  won’t,  either ! ” cried  the  Duchess. 
She  did  not  wish  that  Mosca  should  witness 

the  meeting  between  her  and  Fabrice. 
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The  couple  met  again  at  Piacenza.  The 
Duchess  on  this  occasion  was  less  equanimous 
than  usual  j a storm  that  had  been  brewing 
at  the  court  was  about  to  burst;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Marquise  Raversi’s  faction  would 
score  a success,  and  there  was  a possibility 
of  Count  Mosca  being  superseded  by  General 
Fabio  Conti,  the  leader  of  what  was  called 
at  Parma  the  Liberal  party.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rival’s  name  who  had  made  such 
inroads  on  the  Prince’s  favor,  the  Duchess 
told  Fabrice  everything.  Confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  being  deprived  of  the  Count’s 
all-powerful  assistance,  they  again  discussed 
the  chances  of  the  young  man’s  future. 

^Gt  is  all  settled,  then  ! ” exclaimed  Fabrice ; 

I am  to  spend  three  years  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Naples.  But  since  I am  first  of 
all  to  be  a fine  gentleman,  and  you  don’t  con- 
demn me  to  the  ascetic  and  virtuous  life  of 
a seminarist,  the  sojourn  at  Naples  has  no 
terrors  for  me ; life  there  can’t  be  duller  than 
it  was  at  Romagnano — the  good  folks  there 
were  beginning  to  regard  me  as  a Jacobin. 
In  my  exile  I have  discovered  that  I know 
absolutely  nothing — not  even  Latin,  not  even 
spelling.  I made  lots  of  resolutions  to  im- 
prove myseK  in  those  branches  at  Novara; 
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in  the  same  way  I promise  to  tackle  theology 
at  Naples  — but  it  ’s  an  awfully  dry  study.” 
The  Duchess  was  delighted.  “If  we  are 
driven  out  of  Parma/’  she  said,  “ we  ’U  run 
down  and  see  you  at  Naples.  But  as  for 
want  of  something  better  you  consent  for 
the  present  to  don  the  violet  stockings,  the 
Count,  who  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  Italy  of  to-day,  has  charged  me  with  a 
wrinkle  or  two  to  instil  into  your  cranium. 
Believe  or  not,  as  you  choose,  what  your 
masters  teach  you,  hut  never  object  to  anything. 
Imagine  you  are  being  taught  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  whist  5 you  would  n’t  object  to  the 
rules  of  whist,  would  you  ? I told  the  Count 
you  were  a behever ; he  said  he  was  glad  to 
hear  it : it  is  a thing  that  does  one  no  harm 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  But  whether 
you  are  or  not,  don’t  commit  the  vulgar  error 
of  decrying  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Raynal,  and 
all  those  crack-brained  Frenchmen  who  pre- 
ceded the  two  chambers.  Let  their  names 
be  seldom  in  your  mouth,  but  when  you  are 
forced  to  speak  of  them  do  so  with  quiet 
irony.  They  have  long  since  been  refuted ; 
to  attack  them  now  is  mere  waste  of  breath. 
Believe  implicitly  everything  that  is  told  you 
at  the  Academy.  Remember  that  you  will 
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be  surrounded  by  people  who  will  note  your 
every  most  trivial  objection  j they  will  over- 
look a little  intrigue  of  gallantry  if  discreetly 
managed,  but  not  a doubt ; the  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  suppress  intrigue  and  increase 
doubt.  You  will  be  furnished  with  a letter 
of  introduction  to  a bishop  who  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Naples;  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  you  may 
confess  your  escapade  in  France  and  your 
presence  on  the  18th  of  June  in  the  vicinity 
of  Waterloo.  At  the  same  time  don’t  attach 
undue  importance  to  that  prank;  pass  it 
over  lightly;  confess  it  only  that  you  may 
not  be  reproached  with  concealing  it.  You 
were  such  a very  young  man  at  that  time ! 

Another  thing  that  the  Count  desires  to 
impress  on  you  is  this : if  you  think  of  a co- 
gent argument,  a hon  mot,  a brilliant  repartee, 
don’t  give  way  to  the  temptation  of  dazzling 
the  company ; preserve  silence : the  discern- 
ing portion  of  the  assemblage  will  read  your 
answer  in  your  eyes.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  shine  when  you  are  a bishop.” 

Fabrice  made  his  debut  at  Naples  with  a 
modest  equipage  and  foui’  trusty  Milanese 
domestics  that  his  aunt  sent  him.  At  the  end 
of  his  first  year  no  one  had  set  him  down  as 
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an  intellectual  phenomenon ; he  was  regarded 
as  a great  nobleman  of  fair  parts,  industri- 
ous, very  generous,  but  a little  addicted  to 
libertinism. 

This  year,  which  passed  pleasantly  enough 
for  Fabrice,  was  a trying  one  for  the  Duch- 
ess. On  three  or  four  occasions  the  Count 
was  within  an  inch  of  ruin ; the  Prince,  who 
was  ill,  and  consequently  more  timid  than 
ever,  thought  by  his  dismissal  to  relieve  him- 
self of  the  odium  of  the  executions  that  had 
taken  place  before  the  Count’s  accession  to 
the  ministry.  Rassi  was  prime  favorite,  to 
be  retained  in  spite  of  all  and  everything. 
The  Duchess  clung  to  the  Count  in  his  hour 
of  peril  with  passionate  tenderness  5 Fabrice 
was  almost  forgotten.  As  a colorable  pre- 
text for  his  possible  retirement,  he  gave  out 
that  the  air  of  Parma,  which,  like  that  of 
Lombardy  in  general,  is  somewhat  damp, 
did  not  agree  with  his  constitution.  At  last^ 
after  intervals  of  disgrace  during  which  the 
Count,  although  prime  minister,  would  some- 
times go  three  weeks  without  obtaining  an 
audience  from  his  master,  Mosca  won  the  bat- 
tle. His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation of  Fabio  Conti,  the  so-called  Liberal, 
to  the  governorship  of  the  citadel  where  the 
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political  prisoners  condemned  by  Rassi  were 
immured.  “If  Conti  treats  his  prisoners 
kindly/^  said  Mosca  to  his  friend,  “he  will 
be  disgraced  as  a Jacobin  who  lets  his  party 
affiliations  outweigh  his  duty  to  the  govern- 
ment : if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shows  him- 
self  strict  and  merciless — and  it  is  oA  that 
side  hp  will  err,  in  my  opinion — he  will  cease 
to  be  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  incur  the 
enmity  of  those  who  have  friends  or  relatives 
in  the  citadel.  He  has  not  the  brains  or  reso- 
lution to  extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma 
in  which  I have  placed  him,  and  in  any  event 
I shall  be  here.” 

The  day  succeeding  General  Conti’s  ap- 
pointment, which  marked  the  end  of  the  min- 
isterial crisis,  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Parma 
was  to  have  an  ultra-monarchical  organ. 

“ The  quarrels  that  the  paper  will  give  rise 
to  ! ” said  the  Duchess. 

“The  idea  of  that  paper  originated  with 
me,  and  I consider  it  a stroke  of  genius,”  re- 
plied the  Count,  laughingly ; “ but  I shall  let 
the  direction  slip  gradually,  and,  as  it  were, 
involuntarily,  from  my  fingers  into  those  of 
the  extremists  of  the  party.  The  editor  is 
to  have  a handsome  salary;  places  on  the 
staff  will  be  in  demand.  Interest  in  the  new 
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enterprise  will  tide  us  over  for  a month  or 
two,  and  dimng  that  time  people  will  he 
forgetting  the  perils  I have  passed  through. 

Men  of  such  consequence  as  P and 

D are  enlisted  in  the  undertaking.” 

But  the  journal  will  he  revoltingly  ab- 
surd.” 

That  is  exactly  what  I expect  will  he  the 
case,”  the  Count  replied.  “ The  Prince  will 
read  it  every  morning,  and  wonder  at  its 
founder’s  new  doctrines.  Whether  he  ap- 
proves those  doctrines  or  not,  it  does  n’t  mat- 
ter much ; he  will  have  two  hours  less  to  de- 
vote to  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  paper  will 
make  its  way,  hut  when  serious  complaints 
begin  to  come  in,  eight  or  ten  months  hence, 
it  will  he  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  ultra- 
monarchists. It  is  on  that  party,  which  is  an 
obstacle  in  my  path,  that  the  onus  of  answer- 
ing will  devolve ; I shall  quietly  decry  the 
joui-nal.  The  fact  is,  1 would  rather  read  a 
hundred  absurdities  than  see  one  man  hanged. 
Who  remembers  an  absurdity  two  years  after 
he  has  read  it  in  the  official  journal?  while 
the  sons  and  relatives  of  the  poor  devil  whose 
days  I was  the  means  of  shortening  pursue 
me  with  inextinguishable  hatred,  and  per- 
haps shorten  my  days  in  turn.” 
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The  Duchess,  always  infatuated  with  some 
new  notion,  always  busy,  never  idle,  had  more 
intelligence  than  all  the  rest  of  the  court  to- 
gether, but  she  lacked  the  patience  and  im- 
passivity that  are  required  to  be  successful  in 
intrigue.  However,  she  followed  with  pro- 
found interest  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
cliques,  and  was  even  beginning  to  possess 
a certain  degree  of  personal  credit  with  the 
Prince.  Clara  Paolina,  the  Princess,  treated 
with  the  utmost  deference,  but  hampered  by 
an  absurd  and  antediluvian  etiquette,  con- 
sidered herself  the  most  unhappy  woman  liv- 
ing. Mme.  Sanseverina  made  advances  to 
her,  and  tried  to  convince  her  that  she  was 
less  unhappy  than  she  supposed.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  Prince  never  saw  his  consort 
except  at  dinner;  the  meal  lasted  half  an 
hour,  and  the  Prince  would  go  for  weeks  at  a 
time  without  ever  speaking  a word  to  Clara 
Paolina.  It  occurred  to  the  Duchess  to  see 
what  she  could  do  to  change  this  condition 
of  affairs;  she  had  the  gift  of  amusing  the 
Prince,  and  that  none  the  less  that  she  had 
not  yielded  a jot  of  her  independence.  Even 
had  she  tried  to  do  so,  she  could  not  have 
pursued  her  way  at  court  without  displeasing 
some  of  the  brainless  boobies  who  abounded 
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tliere.  It  was  her  perfect  fearlessness  that 
made  her  detested  by  the  common  run  of 
courtiers,  counts  and  marquises,  men  who 
existed  somehow  on  an  income  of  about  five 
thousand  francs.  She  saw  this  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  addressed  herself  exclusively 
to  pleasing  the  sovereign  and  his  consort, 
which  latter  person  exercised  an  unbounded 
influence  over  the  heir  to  the  crown.  Ever 
since  the  stupid  and  unnecessary  severities 
that  Rassi  had  led  him  into,  the  Prince  had 
been  subject  to  his  fits  of  terror  sometimes 
and  of  ennui  continually,  and  in  this  way  a 
feeling  of  sullen  envy  had  taken  possession 
of  him;  he  was  incapable  of  being  amused, 
and  became  sour  and  disagreeable  when  he 
saw  others  amusing  themselves ; the  sight  of 
a happy  face  made  him  miserable.  “We  must 
dissemble  our  affection,’’  said  the  Duchess  to 
her  lover,  and  she  intimated  to  the  Prince 
that  she  was  not  hopelessly  enamoured  of  the 
Count,  although  she  admired  and  esteemed 
him  as  a man. 

This  discovery  gave  His  Highness  a few 
happy  hours.  Now  and  then  the  Duchess 
would  carelessly  allude  to  a project  she  had 
formed  of  taking  a yearly  holiday  of  a few 

months,  to  be  devoted  to  exploring  Italy,  to 
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whicli  she  was  a stranger ; she  would  hke  to 
see  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  she  said.  Now 
there  was  nothing  that  roused  the  Prince’s 
ire  more  quickly  than  such  an  appearance  of 
desertion ; any  one  who  was  wanting  in  re- 
spect to  his  capital  was  in  his  eyes  little  bet- 
ter than  a traitor.  But  he  felt  that  he  had 
no  means  of  detaining  Mme.  Sanseverina, 
and  Mme.  Sanseverina  was  far  and  away  the 
most  brilliant  woman  of  the  court.  Men  and 
women  wmuld  for  once  cast  olf  their  Italian 
indolence  and  drive  in  from  their  country- 
places  to  attend  her  Thursdays;  these  were 
veritable  fetes,  where  there  was  always  sure 
to  be  some  new  and  piquant  attraction.  The 
Prince  was  itching  to  behold  one  of  these  func- 
tions ; but  how  could  he  ? Visit  the  house  of 
one  of  his  own  subjects?  impossible ! it  was 
a thing  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  before 
him  had  ever  done. 

On  a certain  Thursday  evening  it  was  rain- 
ing and  there  was  a cold  wind  blowing ; every 
moment  His  Highness  could  hear  the  car- 
riages thundering  over  the  pavement  of  the 
Place  dll  Palais  on  their  way  to  Mme.  Sanse- 
verina’s.  He  gave  vent  to  an  ejaculation  of 
impatience ; others  were  enjoying  themselves, 
and  he,  sovereign  prince,  arbiter  of  the  fate 
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of  men,  who  surely  had  as  good  a right  as  any 
one  to  he  amused,  was  the  victim  of  ennui ! 
He  rang  for  his  aide-de-camp ; it  was  a mat- 
ter of  time  to  place  a dozen  trustworthy  men 
along  the  streets  that  led  from  the  royal 
palace  to  the  Palais  Sanseverina.  At  last, 
after  an  hour’s  wait,  which  seemed  to  the 
Prince  a century,  and  dui-ing  which  he  was 
sorely  tempted  to  sally  forth  unattended  and 
brave  the  poniards  of  his  enemies,  he  made 
his  appearance  in  Mine.  Sanseverina’s  first 
drawing-room.  If  a thunderbolt  had  just 
then  crashed  through  the  ceihng  the  com- 
pany could  not  have  been  more  astounded. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  the  Prince  ad- 
vanced up  the  room,  there  fell  on  those  salons 
but  now  alive  with  boisterous  merriment  a 
leaden  silence ; every  eye,  dilated  to  its  utmost, 
was  fixed  in  stupid  wonder  on  the  sovereign. 
The  courtiers  looked  sheepish  j the  hostess 
alone  preserved  her  aplomb.  The  burning 
question  with  all  the  persons  present,  when 
at  last  they  regained  their  faculty  of  speech, 
was,  “ Was  the  Duchess  notified  in  advance, 
or  was  she  taken  by  surprise  like  all  the  rest 
of  us  ? ” 

The  Prince  enjoyed  himself,  and  the  little 

incident  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
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ascendant  that  the  Sanseverina  was  gradu- 
ally acquiring  over  the  royal  mind  by  her 
adroit  line  of  conduct. 

In  taking  leave  of  His  Highness,  who  was 
pleased  to  address  her  in  very  flattering  terms, 
an  idea  struck  her  which  she  ventm*ed  to  com- 
municate to  him  in  a few  simple  words,  quite 
as  if  it  had  been  a matter  of  no  importance. 

If  Your  Serene  Highness  would  but  ad- 
dress to  the  Princess  a few  of  those  charming 
compliments  which  you  are  lavishing  on  me. 
Your  Highness  would  gratify  me  far  more 
than  you  do  by  assuring  me  that  I am  a pretty 
woman.  I ask  this  because  I would  not  for 
all  the  world  have  the  Princess  think  unfa- 
vorably of  the  distinguished  honor  which 
you  have  just  conferred  on  me.’^  The  Prince 
looked  at  her  stonily,  and  diyly  made 
answer : 

“ I am  my  own  master,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
free  to  go  where  I please.” 

The  Duchess  blushed. 

AU I wish,”  she  instantly  rejoined,  “ is  not 
to  subject  Your  Highness  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  a useless  journe}^,  for  this  Thurs- 
day will  be  the  last ; I am  going  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  Florence  or  Bologna.” 

On  her  return  to  the  salons  every  one  sup- 
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posed  that  she  was  on  the  highroad  to  for- 
tune 5 she  had  taken  a step  that  no  one  within 
the  memory  of  man  had  ever  ventured  on  in 
Parma.  She  made  a signal  to  the  Count,  who 
left  his  whist-table  and  followed  her  into  a 
small  room  that  chanced  to  be  unoccupied. 

It  is  a bold  thing  you  have  done/’  he  said 
to  her 5 “I  should  not  have  advised  you  to 
it,  but  if  you  leave  the  city  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I shall  follow  in  the  afternoon.  The  only 
thing  there  is  to  delay  me  is  the  affairs  of  the 
department  of  finance  which  I was  so  fool- 
ish as  to  burden  myself  with ; but  four  hours 
of  steady  work  will  clean  up  a great  deal  of 
business.  I will  go  home,  my  dear  friend, 
where  I can  exercise  my  ministerial  functions 
without  interruption ; it  may  be  my  last  ap- 
pearance here  in  that  role.  If  he  thinks  we 
are  braving  him  the  man  is  capable  of  any- 
thing ; he  will  call  it  mahing  an  example. 
When  the  guests  are  gone  we  wiU  consider 
ways  and  means  for  barricading  you  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night ; perhaps  it  would  be 
best  to  start  at  once  for  your  house  at  Sacca, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  within  a 
haff-hour  of  Austrian  territory.” 

It  was  a dehcious  moment  for  the  Duchess’s 

love  and  for  her  amour  propre  ; she  looked  at 
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the  Count  and  lier  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 
To  think  that  the  powerful^  feted  minister, 
surrounded  by  flatterers  who  fawned  on  him 
as  on  the  Prince  himself,  should  leave  all  for 
her  sake,  and  so  unregretfuUy  ! 

She  returned  to  the  salons  5 she  was  beside 
herself  with  joy.  Every  one  paid  homage  to 
her. 

“ How  happiness  improves  the  Duchess  ! ” 
the  courtiers  said  on  every  side  j “ one  would 
hardly  recognize  her.  Her  haughty  Roman 
spirit  has  succumbed  at  last,  and  deigns  to 
appreciate  the  immense  favor  accorded  her 
by  the  sovereign.” 

As  the  evening  was  drawing  to  a close 
the  Count  came  up  to  her.  “ I have  news 
for  you,”  said  he.  The  persons  who  had  been 
talking  with  the  Duchess  immediately  moved 
away. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  got  back  to  the 
palace,”  the  Count  went  on,  “ he  paid  a visit 
to  his  wife  in  her  apartments.  You  may 
imagine  the  talk  there  was  ! ^ I have  come 

to  tell  you,’  he  said  to  her,  ^ of  an  extremely 
pleasant  evening  I have  been  spending  at 
la  Sanseverina’s.  She  wanted  me  to  let  you 
know  what  she  has  done  for  that  old  gloomy 
residence.’  Then  the  Prince  took  a chair  and 
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proceeded  to  give  a detailed  description  of 
each  of  yonr  salons. 

“ He  spent  more  than  twenty-five  minutes 
with  his  wife,  who  fairly  wept  for  joy.  Her 
emotion  was  such  that  she  could  not  find 
words  to  sustain  the  conversation  in  the 
lively  strain  which  His  Highness  was  pleased 
to  give  it.’^ 

Let  the  Italian  Liberals  say  of  him  what 
they  wiU,  the  Prince  was  not  a bad  man  at 
heart.  True,  he  had  cast  many  of  them  into 
prison,  but  that  was  owing  to  his  fears ; and 
he  had  a saying  that  he  was  fond  of  repeat- 
ing at  times,  as  if  to  console  himself  for  cer- 
tain memories,  “ It  is  better  to  kill  the  devil 
than  to  let  the  devil  kill  us.”  The  day  suc- 
ceeding the  soiree  we  have  just  described  he 
was  in  capital  spirits ; he  had  done  two  good 
actions  — gone  to  the  Duchess’s  Thursday, 
and  spoken  to  his  wife.  He  conversed  with 
her  at  dinner  5 in  a word,  Mme.  Sanseverina  s 
Thursday  was  responsible  for  a domestic  revo- 
lution that  became  the  talk  of  all  Parma.  La 
Raversi  was  in  the  dumps,  and  the  Duchess 
had  a twofold  cause  of  rejoicing : she  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  her  lover, 
and  had  found  that  her  infiuence  over  him 

was  greater  than  ever. 
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“ And  all  because  of  an  imprudent  notion 
that  popped  into  my  bead ! ’’  sbe  said  to  tbe 
Count.  Doubtless  I should  bave  greater 
freedom  at  Rome  or  Naples,  but  would  life 
bave  tbe  same  interest  there  ? No,  of  a surety, 
my  dear  Count,  and  my  happiness  is  wrapped 
up  in  you.” 
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VII 

ERE  we  to  attempt  to  relate  in  de- 
tail tlie  history  of  th  e ensuing  four 
years  it  would  be  filled  with  par- 
ticulars as  insignificant  as  those 
we  have  already  recorded.  Once  a year,  in 
the  spring,  the  IMarc^uise  and  her  daughters 
came  and  spent  a couple  of  months  with  her 
sister-in-law,  either  at  the  Sanseverina  Palace 
or  at  Sacca,  the  country-seat  on  the  Po.  They 
had  dehghtful  times  there  together,  and,  as 
was  natural,  much  of  their  talk  was  of  Fa- 
brice ; but  the  Count  would  not  hear  to  his 
visiting  Parma.  The  Duchess  and  the  Min- 
ister had  to  open  their  purses  to  pay  for  an 
occasional  escapade,  but  otherwise  Fabiice 
foUowed  pretty  strictly  the  line  of  conduct 
that  had  been  laid  down  for  him — that  of 
a grand  seigneur  pursuing  his  theological 
studies,  and  not  counting  entirely  on  his  vir- 
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tue  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  At  Naples 
he  had  conceived  a liking  for  antiquarian  re- 
search ; he  made  extensive  excavations,  and 
the  hobby  almost  supplanted  his  passion  for 
horses.  He  sold  his  English  team  to  make 
further  excavations  at  Misenum,  where  he  un- 
earthed a bust  of  the  young  Tiberius  that  was 
classed  among  the  finest  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  discovery  of  this  bust  was  his  most  plea- 
surable experience  during  his  residence  at 
Naples.  He  was  too  high-minded  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  other  young  men  j he  could 
not,  for  instance,  like  them,  treat  his  love- 
affairs  with  seriousness.  He  had  mistresses, 
as  a matter  of  course,  but  they  were  of  no 
consequence  in  his  eyes,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  age,  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  he 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  love — which  only 
caused  him  to  be  loved  the  more.  There  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  act  with  the 
most  perfect  coolness  and  discretion,  for  his 
theory  was  that,  given  two  young  and  pretty 
women,  one  was  no  more  desirable  than  the 
other ; only  the  last  acquaintance  seemed  to 
him  a little  the  more  piquant.  During  the 
last  year  of  his  sojourn  at  Naples,  one  of  the 
most  admired  ladies  of  the  city  made  herself 
the  town-talk  by  her  attentions  to  him,  which 
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amused  him  at  first,  hut  after  a while  bored 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  glad  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  go  away  and  be  rid 

of  the  charming  Duchess  d’A . It  was  in 

1821  that,  having  passed  all  his  examinations 
after  a fashion,  his  director  ” (or  tutor)  was 
gi*atified  with  a decoration  and  a substantial 
gift  of  money,  and  he  himself  set  out  to  have 
a look  at  that  city  of  Parma  which  had  been 
so  often  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  Monsignor 
and  had  four  horses  to  his  traveling-carriage. 
At  the  last  stage  before  reaching  Parma  he 
dispensed  with  a pair,  and  on  entering  the 
city  gave  his  coachman  orders  to  stop  before 
the  Church  of  San  Giovanni.  In  that  sanc- 
tuary was  the  splendid  tomb  of  his  great- 
uncle  twice  removed.  Archbishop  Ascanio  del 
Dongo,  the  author  of  the  Latin  Genealogy. 
He  put  up  a prayer  beside  the  tomb,  then  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  palace  of  the  Duchess, 
who  was  not  expecting  him.  Her  drawing- 
room was  crowded  with  visitors,  who  pres- 
ently retired  and  left  them  alone  together. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ? ” he  said, 
throwing  himself  into  her  arms.  “ Thanks 
to  you,  I have  spent  four  pleasant  years  at 
Naples,  instead  of  vegetating  at  Novara  in  the 
company  of  a mistress  given  me  by  the  pohce.’’ 
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The  Duchess  could  not  get  over  her  aston- 
ishment 5 she  would  not  have  known  him  had 
she  met  him  in  the  street.  He  seemed  to  her, 
as  indeed  he  was,  one  of  the  most  charming 
men  of  Italy  5 his  face  was  particularly  hand- 
some and  winning.  When  she  sent  him  away 
to  Naples  he  had  the  appearance  of  a neck-or- 
nothing  steeplechaser  5 the  riding- whip  that 
he  always  carried  seemed  part  and  parcel  of 
his  personality.  Now  his  manner  toward 
company  was  all  that  could  be  desii’ed — affa- 
ble and  dignified;  and,  what  was  more,  she 
saw  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  youthful  fire. 
He  had  been  a diamond  in  the  rough,  and 
had  lost  nothing  by  being  cut  and  polished. 
Within  an  hour  after  Fabrice’s  arrival  Count 
Mosca  made  his  appearance ; his  company 
could  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  young 
man  alluded  in  such  happy  terms  to  the  gift 
of  the  cross  to  his  preceptor,  and  expressed 
his  gratitude  so  gracefully  for  certain  other 
favors  that  he  could  only  speak  of  guardedly, 
that  the  veteran  statesman  said  to  himself. 
He  dl  do.’^  ^ Won  need  not  fear  to  aim  high 
for  your  nephew,”  he  whispered  to  the  Duch- 
ess; “he  will  be  an  honor  to  any  station  in 
which  you  may  place  him.” 

All  had  gone  well  thus  far ; but  when  Count 
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Mosca,  who  in  his  pleasure  at  seeing  Fahrice 
had  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  man, 
turned  and  looked  at  the  Duchess,  he  thought 
he  detected  a strange  expression  on  her  face. 

The  youngster  has  made  an  impression  in 
that  quarter,”  he  said  to  himself.  The  refiec- 
tion  was  hitter  to  him ; the  Count  was  in  the 
fifties,  a cruel  position  of  which  perhaps  only 
a man  thoroughly  in  love  can  comprehend 
all  the  unendurahleness.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent man,  and,  apart  from  his  severities  as 
minister,  worthy  to  he  loved;  hut  that  odi- 
ous thought  of  his  age  cast  a funereal  shadow 
over  all  his  life,  and  might  have  induced  him 
to  he  cruel  in  his  private  station.  In  the  five 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  prevailed  on 
the  Duchess  to  come  to  Parma  she  had  more 
than  once  aroused  his  jealousy,  particularly 
in  the  earlier  days,  hut  he  had  never  had  any 
real  cause  of  complaint.  He  had  thought — 
an  d in  this  he  was  right — that  it  was  with  the 
purpose  of  assuring  her  empire  over  his  heart 
that  the  Duchess  had  sometimes  appeared  to 
distinguish  with  her  favor  certain  young  men 
of  the  court.  He  was  certain,  for  instance, 
that  she  had  declined  the  attentions  of  the 
Prince,  who  at  the  time  had  made  a remark 
that  afforded  food  for  thought. 
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But  with  what  face  could  I present  my- 
self before  the  Count,”  she  laughingly  said 
to  him,  “should  I accept  Your  Highness’s 
devotion  ? ” 

“ I should  be  almost  as  much  embarrassed 
as  you.  The  dear  Count ! my  friend ! But 
it  is  a difficulty  that  could  easily  be  got 
around;  I have  thought  it  all  out.  We  would 
clap  the  Count  into  the  citadel  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.” 

At  the  moment  of  Fabrice’s  arrival  the 
Duchess  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  gave  no 
attention  to  the  thoughts  the  Count  might 
read  in  her  eyes.  The  effect  was  lasting  and 
the  suspicions  remediless. 

Fabrice  was  received  by  the  Prince  within 
two  hours  after  his  arrival.  The  Duchess^ 
foreseeing  the  effect  that  such  an  uncere- 
monious audience  would  produce  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  had  been  soliciting  it  for  the  last 
two  months ; it  was  a distinguished  honor 
that  at  once  marked  the  young  man’s  posi- 
tion at  the  court.  The  reason  alleged  was 
that  he  was  only  passing  through  Parma  on 
his  way  to  visit  his  mother  in  Piedmont.  At 
the  moment  when  a charming  little  perfumed 
note  arrived  to  inform  the  Prince  that  Fa- 
brice awaited  his  orders.  His  Highness  was 
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intensely  bored.  “ Hnm,’’  he  said  to  himself, 

“ I suppose  he  will  prove  to  be  a silly  little 
saint  with  a mawkish  doll’s  face  — if  he  is  n’t 
a fox  dressed  np  in  sheep’s  raiment.”  The 
commandant  of  the  place  had  already  lodged 
his  report  of  the  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the 
avuncular  archbishop.  There  presented  him- 
self to  the  Prince’s  vision  a strapping  young 
giant  whom,  but  for  his  violet  stockings,  he 
would  have  taken  for  an  officer  of  his  army. 
This  little  surprise  routed  the  ennui. 
There ’s  a young  rascal,”  he  thought,  in 
whose  behalf  they  are  going  to  solicit  the 
Lord  only  knows  what  favors — all  I have  at 
my  disposal.  He  has  just  arrived,  he  must 
be  a little  flustered ; I ’ll  talk  Jacobin  politics 
to  him  5 we  ’ll  see  how  he  will  answer.” 

After  a few  gracious  words  of  welcome  on 
the  Prince’s  part : 

^^Well,  Monsignor,”  he  said  to  Fabrice, 
are  the  people  of  Naples  contented  ? And 
do  they  love  them  king  ? ” 

Most  Serene  Highness,”  our  hero  rejoined, 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  “in  passing 
along  the  streets  I admmed  the  excellent 
bearing  of  the  troops  of  His  Majesty’s  vari- 
ous regiments ; the  lower  classes  are  respect- 
ful toward  their  masters,  as  it  is  their  duty 
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to  be ; but  I must  admit  that  never  in  my  life 
have  I suffered  men  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life  to  converse  with  me  on  matters  outside 
the  work  for  which  I pay  them.” 

Feste  I ” said  the  Prince,  aside,  “ a fine  be- 
ginning ! The  bird  has  been  well  trained ; 
I think  I can  discern  traces  of  the  Sanse- 
verina’s  schooling.”  The  sovereign,  on  his 
mettle,  used  his  best  address  to  draw  Fabrice 
out  on  this  ticklish  subject.  The  young  man, 
his  wits  sharpened  by  the  peril  of  the  situa- 
tion, made  admirable  answers.  It  borders 
on  impudence  to  parade  one’s  love  for  his 
king,”  he  said.  “ Blind  obedience  is  what  we 
owe  him.”  Such  prudence  produced  in  the 
Prince  a fit  of  something  very  like  ill  humor : 
“ It  seems  that  Naples  has  sent  us  a clever 
man,  and  that  is  a species  for  which  I have 
no  use  j your  clever  man  may  walk  per- 
fectly straight  and  have  the  most  orthodox 
principles,  there  will  always  be  some  one 
point  on  which  you  will  find  him  first  cousin 
to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.” 

It  seemed  to  the  Prince  that  he  was  being 
braved,  in  a certain  sense,  by  this  youth  fresh 
from  college,  with  his  irreproachable  manners 
and  ready  answers ; things  had  not  turned 
out  as  he  expected.  All  at  once  he  shifted  his 
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ground  and  assumed  a tone  of  good-natured 
frankness,  and  reverting  to  the  great  princi- 
ples which  control  societies  and  governments, 
he  recited,  adapting  them  to  the  occasion, 
some  phrases  of  Fenelon  that  his  instructors 
had  taught  him  by  rote,  when  a boy,  for  use 
in  addressing  popular  assemblages. 

“ Those  ideas  surprise  you,  young  man,’’ 
he  said  to  Fabrice  (he  had  called  him  Mon- 
signor at  the  beginning  of  the  audience,  and 
intended  to  give  him  the  Monsignor  again 
when  he  dismissed  him ; but  in  the  course  of 
conversation  it  struck  him  that  it  would  be 
best,  from  motives  of  expediency,  to  address 
him  in  a more  familiar  and  friendly  man- 
ner) ; “ those  ideas  surprise  you,  young  man. 
I admit  that  they  are  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  sandU'icJies  of  al)Solutisni  ” (that  was 
the  very  expression  he  used)  “ that  are  given 
to  the  world  daily  in  my  official  journal. 
But  heavens!  what  am  I talking  about? 
What  do.  you  know  of  the  scribblers  who 

vuite  for  that  journal?” 

Pardon  me.  Your  Highness ; not  only  do 
I read  the  Parma  Journal,  which  I consider 
an  extremely  able  paper,  but  I hold  with  it 
that  everything  that  has  been  done  since  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV  in  1715  is  not  only  a 
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crime,  but  a blunder.  Man’s  chief  interest 
is  his  salvation — there  can  be  no  dispute  on 
that  point;  it  is  a question  of  his  eternal 
welfare.  The  terms  liberty,  justice,  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  are  infamous  and 
criminal ; they  impart  to  men  habits  of  dis- 
cussion and  distrust.  A chamber  of  deputies 
votes  that  it  has  no  confidence  in  what  those 
people  call  the  ministry.  This  fatal  habit  of 
distrust  once  contracted,  human  fallibility 
applies  it  to  everything ; man  comes  to  dis- 
trust the  Bible,  the  laws  of  the  Church,  tradi- 
tion divine  and  human,  etc.,  etc. ; from  that 
moment  he  is  lost.  Even  should  this  dis- 
trust of  the  authority  of  princes  who  rule  by 
divine  right  conduce  to  our  happiness  during 
the  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  life  that  are  our 
allotted  span  (which  is  a horribly  false  and 
wicked  statement),  what  is  that  space,  or  a 
century  even,  compared  with  an  eternity  of 
torture  ? ” etc. 

It  was  plain  from  Fabrice’s  manner  of 
speaking  that  he  was  trying  to  express  intel- 
ligibly the  thoughts  that  came  to  his  mind ; he 
was  not  repeating  a lesson  previously  learned. 

The  Prince  soon  tired  of  his  conflict  with 
the  young  man,  whose  earnest  and  simple 
manners  puzzled  and  embarrassed  him. 
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Adieu,  Monsignor,”  he  said,  abruptly.  I 
see  that  the  Theological  School  at  Naples  is 
not  inferior  to  its  reputation,  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  such  excellent  doctrine  falling 
upon  an  intellect  as  distinguished  as  yours 
should  produce  brilliant  results.  Adieu. 
And  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

“ The  animal  does  At  like  me,”  said  Fabrice 

to  himself. 

“ Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  phoenix 
of  a young  man  is  susceptible  of  passion  for 
anything,”  said  the  Prince  when  he  wms  alone ; 
^niiat  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  him 
complete.  How  well  he  repeated  the  lessons 
of  his  aunt ! I almost  seemed  to  hear  her 
speaking.  If  there  should  be  a revolution 
here  she  would  edit  the  Moniteiir  as  once 
la  Felice  did  at  Naples.  But  la  Felice  had 
her  neck  stretched,  in  spite  of  her  beauty 
and  her  twenty-five  years! — a warning  to 
all  women  not  to  be  too  clever.”  The  Prince 
erred  in  beheving  Fabrice  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  aunt.  Men  of  intelligence  born 
on  the  throne  or  near  to  it  soon  lose  their 
tactful  faculty ; they  proscribe  in  their  pres- 
ence all  freedom  of  conversation,  which  to 
them  appears  disrespect;  they  look  on  the 
mask  that  they  compel  their  courtiers  to  wear, 
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and  consider  themselves  competent  critics  of 
the  complexion  underneath ; the  joke  of  it  is, 
they  think  they  abound  in  tact.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  for  instance,  Fabrice  was  a believer 
in  pretty  much  all  the  doctrines  we  have 
heard  him  enunciate;  true,  he  did  not  reflect 
twice  in  a year  on  all  those  elevated  theories. 
He  was  a man  of  well-defined  hkings ; he  had 
inteUigence,  but  he  had  not  parted  with  his 
faith. 

The  love  of  liberty,  the  cult  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  with  which  the 
nineteenth  century  is  so  infatuated,  were  in 
his  eyes  but  heresies  which,  like  those  that 
have  gone  before,  will  pass  away,  but  not 
until  they  have  destroyed  many  souls,  as 
the  plague  kills  many  bodies  in  the  country 
where  it  rages.  And  notwithstanding  this 
belief,  Fabrice  read  the  French  newspapers 
with  avidity,  and  even  incurred  considerable 
risk  to  obtain  them. 

When  Fabrice  returned,  mentally  dishev- 
eled, from  his  audience  at  the  palace,  and 
related  to  his  aunt  the  story  of  the  Prince’s 
onslaughts  : 

“You  must  go  at  once,”  she  said  to  him, 
“and  pay  a visit  to  Father  Landriani,  our 
excellent  archbishop.  Go  on  foot,  ascend  the 
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stairs  quietly,  make  no  noise  in  the  ante- 
chamber ; if  you  are  made  to  wait,  so  much 
the  better,  a thousand  times  the  better ! in 

a single  word,  be  apostolic/^ 

I see,’^  said  Fabrice ; “ the  man  I am  going 

to  see  is  a Tartufe.” 

^‘Not  a bit  of  it;  he  is  the  personification 

of  rectitude.”  _ 

Even  after  the  way  he  behaved  in  relation 

to  Count  Palanza’s  trial  1 ” Fabrice  rejoined. 

“ Yes,  my  friend,  even  after  tbat.  The 
father  of  our  archbishop  was  a man  of  the 
people,  a small  clerk  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment ; that  accounts  for  everything.  Mon- 
signor Landriani  is  a man  of  profound  learn- 
ing broad  views,  and  quick  perceptions;  he  is 

sincere,  he  loves  virtue ; I feel  sure  tha.t  were 
an  Emperor  Decius  to  come  back  to  life  he 
would  suffer  martyrdom  as  gracefully  as  the 
Polyeuctes  of  the  opera  that  was  sung  last 
week.  There  you  have  the  pleasing  side  of 
the  medal ; now  for  the  reverse ; the  moment 
he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  sovereign, 
or  even  the  prime  minister,  he  is  confounded 
by  so  much  grandeur ; he  hesitates,  stammers, 
blushes ; it  is  physically  impossible  for  him 
to  say  no.  That  accounts  for  his  conduct, 

which  has  gained  for  him  such  a sorry  repu- 
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tation  throughout  Italy  5 but  a thing  that  is 
not  generally  known  is  that  when,  through 
the  medium  of  public  opinion,  he  became  en- 
lightened as  to  the  merits  of  Palanza’s  trial, 
he  sentenced  himself  to  the  penance  of  liv- 
ing  on  bread  and  water  for  thirteen  weeks 

as  many  weeks  as  there  are  letters  in  the 
name  Davide  Palanza.  We  have  at  court  a 
diabolically  clever  scoundrel  named  Rassi, 
fiscal  general  or  chief  justice,  who  wove  his 
web  around  Father  Landiiani  at  the  time  of 
Count  Palanza  s death.  W^hile  the  thirteen 
weeks'  penance  was  in  process  of  accomplish- 
ment, Count  Mosca,  a little  from  compassion 
and  moie  from  a spirit  of  mischief,  used  to 
invite  the  prelate  to  dinner  once  and  some- 
times twice  a week.  The  good  Archbishop, 
desirous  of  showing  his  friendliness,  would 
dine  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  company  j 
he  would  have  considered  it  little  short  of 
treason  to  do  public  penance  for  an  action 
that  had  the  approval  of  the  sovereign.  It 
subsequently  became  known  that  for  every 
dinner  he  had  eaten  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  duty  as  a faithful  subject,  he 
inflicted  on  himself  a penance  of  two  days' 
bread  and  water. 

Monsignor  Landirani,  superior  intellect 
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as  he  is,  and  accomplished  savant,  has  hut 
one  weakness : he  desires  to  he  loved ; so,  le- 
memher  never  to  look  at  him  without  a tender 
expression  in  yonr  eye,  and  the  third  time 
yon  visit  him  he  ready  to  love  him  with  all 
yonr  heart.  That,  together  with  yonr  hirth, 
will  gain  yon  his  affection  at  once.  DonT 
evince  surprise  if  he  shows  yon  to  the  door 
when  yon  take  yonr  departni-e  5 make  believe 
yon  are  accustomed  to  such  ways ; he  was 
horn  to  kneel  to  the  nohility.  For  the  rest, 
he  simple,  nnassnming,  apostolic ; no  sallies 
of  wit,  no  attempt  to  shine,  no  hrilliant  repar- 
tees ; remember,  it  is  of  his  own  motion  that 
he  must  appoint  yon  his  vicar-general.  The 
Count  and  I shall  appear  to  discourage  your 
too  rapid  advancement;  that  is  a policy  we 
must  observe  toward  the  sovereign.” 

Fahrice  hurried  off  to  the  archiepiscopal 
palace.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  worthy 
prelate’s  footman,  being  somewhat  deaf, 
failed  to  catch  the  name  del  Dongo ; he  an- 
nounced a young  priest,  named  Fahricio. 
The  Archbishop  was  closeted  with  a cure 
whose  morals  were  not  all  they  should  he,  and 
whom  he  had  summoned  to  the  presence  in 
order  that  he  might  read  him  a lecture.  He 
had  a reprimand  to  inflict— always  a painful 
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task  for  him — and  wished  to  get  it  off  his 
mind  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  5 hence 
the  grandnephew  of  the  illustrious  Arch- 
bishop Ascanio  del  Dongo  was  compelled  to 
wait  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

What  words  can  serve  to  depict  his  bitter 
anguish  and  mortification  when,  after  he  had 
conducted  the  poor  cure  through  every  room 
of  the  suite  to  the  extreme  outer  door,  and, 
on  his  way  back,  perceiving  a man  in  an  atti- 
tude of  waiting,  had  politely  inquired  what  he 
could  do  for  his  service,  he  looked  down  and 
beheld  the  violet  stockings,  and  had  his  ears 
greeted  with  the  name — Fabricio  del  Dongo  ? 
It  all  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  oiu  hero  that 
on  the  occasion  of  this  his  first  visit  he  ven- 
tured in  a transport  of  affection  to  kiss  the 
sainted  prelate’s  hand.  It  would  have  done 
one  good  to  hear  the  Archbishop  repeat  de- 
spairingly, A del  Dongo  waiting  in  my  ante- 
chamber ! ” He  thought  he  could  make  no 
better  atonement  than  by  relating  the  his- 
tory of  the  cure,  with  a full  account  of  his 
misdemeanors,  his  excuses,  etc. 

Can  it  be  possible,”  Fabrice  asked  himself 
on  his  way  back  to  the  Palais  Sanseverina, 
^Hhat  that  is  the  man  who  was  so  hot  for 
poor  Palanza’s  execution  f” 
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What  is  Your  Excellency  thinking  of  T’ 
laughingly  asked  Count  Mosca  as  the  young 
man  entered  the  Duchess’s  drawing-room 
(the  Count  would  not  allow  Fahrice  to  call 
him  Excellency). 

“I  am  astounded;  I know  nothing  of 
human  nature.  I would  have  bet,  had  I not 
known  who  he  was,  that  your  prelate  woidd 
faint  at  sight  of  a scratched  finger.” 

“ And  you  would  have  won,”  replied  the 
Count ; “ but  in  the  Prince’s  presence,  or  even 
in  mine,  he  cannot  say  no.  When  I want  to 
produce  my  entire  effect  I slip  on  my  great 
yellow  cordon ; he  would  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tradict me  if  he  caught  me  in  a plain  black 
coat,  so  when  I have  to  receive  him  I put  on 
uniform.  It  is  not  for  us  to  destroy  the  re- 
spect for  constituted  authority ; the  French 
newspapers  are  demolishing  it  fast  enough.” 

Fahrice  received  much  pleasure  from  the 
Count’s  society;  he  was  the  first  really 
superior  man  who  had  deigned  to  converse 
with  him  on  equal  terms ; besides  which,  they 
both  had  the  hobby  of  digging  and  hunting 
for  antiquities.  The  Count,  for  his  part,  was 
flattered  by  the  attention  mth  which  the 
young  man  listened  to  him ; but  there  was 
one  great  objection : Fahrice  had  a suite  of 
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rooms  in  the  Sanseverina  Palace,  spent  all 
his  leisure  moments  with  the  Duchess,  and 
was  not  afraid  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he  found 
his  situation  extremely  to  his  liking — and 
Fabrice  had  a pair  of  speaking  eyes  and  a 
remarkably  youthful  and  fresh  complexion. 

It  had  long  been  a subject  of  pique  to 
Ranuccio  Ernesto  IV,  to  whom  the  fair  were 
seldom  cruel,  that  the  Duchess’s  virtue,  so 
well  known  at  the  court,  had  not  made  an 
exception  in  his  favor.  We  have  seen  how 
he  took  umbrage  at  Fabrice’s  cleverness  and 
ready  wit  on  the  very  day  of  the  young  man’s 
arrival.  He  looked  askance  at  the  warm  affec- 
tion which  the  aunt  and  nephew  impruden  tly 
displayed  for  each  other;  he  lent  an  atten- 
tive ear  to  the  many  and  varied  comments  of 
his  courtiers.  The  young  man’s  arrival  and 
the  extraordinary^  favor  of  his  reception  had 
been  a nine  days’  wonder  at  the  court ; which 
inspired  the  Prince  with  an  idea. 

There  was  in  the  regiment  of  guards  a 
private  soldier  who  carried  his  wine  in  a most 
miraculous  manner.  This  man  spent  all  his 
time  at  the  tavern,  and  reported  daily  to  the 
sovereign  on  the  temper  of  the  soldiery. 
Carlone  lacked  education,  but  for  which  he 
would  long  since  have  received  promotion. 
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His  instructions  were  to  be  at  the  palace 
every  day  on  the  stroke  of  noon.  A little 
before  that  houi'  the  Prince  would  enter  an 
entresol  apartment  adjoining  His  Highness’s 
dressing-room,  and  with  his  own  hands  ai- 
range  the  curtain  in  a certain  manner.  One 
day  he  entered  the  entresol  a little  after  noon 
had  struck,  and  found  the  soldier  there.  He 
took  from  his  pocket  paper  and  a bottle  of 
ink,  and  dictated  to  the  man  this  letter : 

That  Your  Excellency  is  a man  of  great 
penetration  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  owing  to 
Your  Excellency’s  profound  sagacity  that  the 
country  is  so  admirably  governed.  But,  my 
dear  Count,  it  is  only  natural  that  such  splen- 
did success  should  be  attended  by  a little 
envy,  and  I greatly  fear  that  people  will  be 
inclined  to  laugh  'at  your  expense  if  your 
sagacity  has  not  informed  you  that  a certain 
handsome  young  man  has  inspired— not,  per- 
haps, of  his  own  wiU— a most  strange  and 
unnatural  affection.  This  happy  mortal,  it  is 
said,  is  but  twenty-three  years  old,  and  what 
tends  to  complicate  the  question  greatly,  my 
dear  Count,  is  that  you  and  I are  more  than 
twice  that  age.  In  the  evening,  at  a distance, 
the  Count  is  charming,  sparkling,  bright, 
witty,  as  delightful  as  they  make  ’em ; but 
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in  the  morning,  in  the  repose  and  quiet  of 
domestic  life,  it  is  doubtful,  all  things  con- 
sidered, whether  the  new-comer  is  not  the 
more  attractive.  We  women,  you  see,  set 
great  store  b}^  that  bloom  of  youth,  espe- 
cially when  we  are  no  longer  in  the  twenties. 
I hear  there  is  talk  of  making  this  seductive 
youth  a fixture  at  the  court,  by  giving  him  a 
fat  place.  Who  is  the  person  who  has  most 
to  say  on  this  subject  to  Your  Excellency?” 

The  Prince  took  the  letter  and  handed  the 
soldier  two  crowns. 

^^That  in  addition  to  your  pay,”  he  said, 
with  a gloomy  air,  and  mark  me : dare  to 
breathe  a word  of  this  to  any  one,  and  the 
dampest  of  the  underground  dungeons  of 
the  citadel  awaits  you.”  The  Prince  had  in 
his  desk  a collection  of  envelopes  addressed 
to  the  principal  persons  of  the  cornet  in  the 
chirography  of  this  same  soldier,  who  was  re- 
puted to  have  never  learned  to  write,  and  who 
did  not,  in  fact,  write  out  his  own  reports. 
The  Prince  selected  the  envelope  he  needed. 

A few  hours  later  Count  Mosca  received  a 
letter  through  the  mail ; the  hour  of  its  ar- 
rival had  been  closely  calculated,  and  as  the 
postman,  who  had  been  seen  to  enter  bear- 
ing a little  missive  in  his  hand,  left  the  office 
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of  the  Minister,  Mosca  was  summoned  to  His 
Highness’s  presence.  Never  had  the  favor- 
ite appeared  so  prostrated  by  deep,  corrod- 
ing melancholy.  The  Prince,  rejoicing  in  his 
minister’s  discomfiture,  hailed  him  as  he  drew 
near : 

Ah,  Count,  glad  to  see  yon ; it  is  a cozy 
chat  with  the  friend,  not  the  counsel  of  the 
minister,  that  I am  in  need  of  this  afternoon. 

I am  thed,  have  a confounded  headache,  and 
my  thoughts  are  not  of  the  most  cheerful. 

Shall  we  tell  of  the  abominable  humor  that 
the  prime  minister.  Count  Mosca  della  Rovere, 
was  in  when  at  last  he  received  permission  to 
rethe  from  the  presence  of  his  august  mas- 
ter ? Ernesto  IV  was  past  master  iu  the  art 
of  tortui-ing  hearts,  and  the  simile  of  the  tiger 
sporting  with  his  victim  would  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  the  occasion. 

The  Count’s  horses  whirled  him  home  at  a 
gallop ; as  he  passed  in  at  the  gate  he  shouted 
to  the  porter  that  he  was  at  home  to  no  one, 
gave  his  secretary  a hohday  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  afternoon,  and  hastening  to  the 
great  picture-gallery,  locked  himself  in  there. 
There  he  could  abandon  himself  freely  to  his 
rage ; there  he  spent  the  evening  in  the  dark- 
ness, pacing  the  vast  room  like  one  distracted. 
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He  sought  to  silence  the  tumultuous  beat- 
ings of  his  heart,  that  he  might  consider  dis- 
passionately what  was  the  wisest  course  for 
him  to  pursue.  Suffering  tortures  that  might 
have  excited  the  pity  of  his  worst  enemy,  he 
said  to  himself,  “ The  man  whom  I abhor  is 
lodged  under  the  same  roof  as  the  Duchess ; 
he  spends  all  his  time  with  her.  What  am  I 
to  do — bribe  her  women  to  speak?  It  is  too 
risky  5 she  is  so  kind  to  them,  pays  them  so 
well ; they  adore  her ! — and  great  heavens  ! 
who  does  not  adore  her ! ” 

The  weary  hours  wore  on  while  the 
wretched  man  continued  to  torture  himself, 
revolving  his  trouble  in  his  mind,  viewing 
it  in  every  aspect,  trying  to  arrive  at  some 
definite  conclusion.  Should  he  be  silent  “?  or 
should  he  speak  and  unburden  his  mind  ? In 
the  former  case  he  might  depend  on  Gina’s 
imprudence  to  set  his  doubts  at  rest ; she  was 
the  creature  of  impulse ; some  inconsiderate 
act  of  hers  would  be  certain  to  betray  her 
secret,  if  secret  there  were — and  he  would 
hioiv ! On  the  other  hand,  should  he  speak 
it  might  be  the  means  of  averting — some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what ; a horror  that  loomed 
dimly  before  his  imagination.  He  could  de- 
cide on  nothing ; he  was  like  a man  lost  in  a 
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wood  who  travels  in  a circle.  He  thought 
of  the  power  he  wielded — a power  almost 
equal  to  the  sovereign’s — and  felt  a momen- 
tary elation.  Was  he  not  supreme ; was  he 
not  master  of  the  fate  of  thousands'? 
no ; that  very  power,  with  its  responsihihties, 
added  to  the  stoop  of  his  shoulders,  the  pallor 
of  his  cheek,  the  dullness  of  his  eye.  And 
then  Fahrice’s  image  rose  before  him,  wdh 
its  bright,  fresh  youth  and  eyes  kindling  with 

love— oh,  the  misery  of  it ! 

The  night  was  close  and  sultry,  threaten- 
ing storm;  one  of  those  nights  that  indis- 
pose men  to  think  and  act.  The  Count  was 
wise  in  time : he  determined  to  dismiss  the 
subject  for  the  present,  and  take  it  up  again 
when  he  could  examine  it  more  coolly.  The 
strain  was  too  severe ; had  he  not  done  so 
his  reason  might  have  been  affected.  His 
resolve  gave  him  relief  for  the  time  being ; 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  anonymous  let- 
ter. Who  could  have  sent  it  ? The  question 
interested  him  and  diverted  his  attention  from 
his  trouble ; he  recalled  the  names  of  those 
he  thought  capable  of  playing  him  such  a 
trick.  At  last  the  Count  remembered  with 
what  malicious  glee  the  sovereign’s  eyes  had 
gleamed  when,  near  the  close  of  the  audience. 
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lie  had  said,  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  we  must 
admit  that  ambition,  however  successful,  and 
power,  though  boundless,  have  nothing  in 
them  to  compare  with  the  happiness  afforded 
by  the  love  of  woman.  I am  more  man  than 
prince,  and  when  I love,  my  mistress  addresses 
herself  to  the  man,  not  to  the  prince.”  Mosca 
compared  these  words  with  this  phrase  of 
the  letter : It  is  owing  to  Your  Excellences 
profound  sagacity  that  the  countr}''  is  so  ably 
governed.”  The  phrase  is  the  Prince’s  ! ” he 
cried ; from  a private  individual  it  would  be 
a gratuitous  impertinence.  That  letter  was 
sent  by  His  Highness.” 

It  gave  him  a momentary  satisfaction  to 
have  solved  this  problem,  but  this  quickly 
vanished  when  Fabrice’s  graces  and  attrac- 
tions presented  themselves  afresh  before  his 
mental  vision.  It  was  as  if  a great  weight 
had  been  lifted  from  the  wretched  man’s  heart 
and  then  allowed  to  fall  again.  What  mat- 
ters it  whence  came  the  anonymous  letter ! ” 
he  wrathfully  exclaimed  5 do  not  the  facts 
it  states  exist  all  the  same  ? This  caprice 
may  change  the  whole  course  of  my  life,”  he 
said,  as  if  in  excuse  for  his  violence.  If  she 
loves  him  well  enough  she  is  likely  at  any 
moment  to  start  with  him  for  Belgii’ate,  for 
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Switzerland,  for  the  Lord  knows  where.  She 
is  rich ; bnt  what  does  she  care  for  that  She 
would  as  soon  live  in  poverty.  Did  n't  she 
tell  me  only  a few  days  ago  that  she  was 
tired  of  her  fine  palace?  Novelty,  change, 
is  what  her  yonng  nature  is  always  craving ! 
And  this  new  f ehcity  is  so  easy  of  attainment ! 
Alas,  alas,  she  will  he  snatched  away  before 
she  has  time  to  think  of  her  danger,  before 
she  even  thinks  of  pitying  me  ! And  yet  I 
am  so  miserable  ! " cried  the  Count,  bursting 

into  tears. 

He  had  promised  himself  that  he  would 
not  go  to  the  Duchess's  that  evening’,  but 
was  unable  to  keep  his  word ; it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  eyes  had  never  so  hungered  for 
a sight  of  her.  It  was  on  the  stioke  of  mid- 
night when  he  presented  himself  in  her  salon. 
He  found  her  alone  with  her  nephew ; she 
had  dismissed  her  people  at  ten  o'clock  and 
given  orders  to  close  the  house. 

At  sight  of  the  young  folks'  mutual  trust 
and  affection,  and  the  Duchess's  undisguised 
pleasure,  the  Count  suddenly  found  himseff 
confronted  by  a difficulty  of  which  he  had 
not  thought  during  his  long  deliberation  in 
the  picture-gallery : how  was  he  to  conceal 
his  jealousy? 
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Casting  about  him  for  something  to  say, 
he  declared  that  the  Prince  that  evening  had 
shown  himself  in  a horrible  ill  humor,  con- 
tradicting all  his  statements,  etc.  He  saw  to 
his  sorrow  that  the  Duchess  hardly  pretended 
to  listen  to  him,  and  manifested  no  concern 
in  matters  which  two  days  previously  would 
have  given  rise  to  an  infinity  of  suppositions. 
The  Count  looked  at  Fabrice  j theyoungman’s 
handsome  Lombard  face  had  never  appeared 
to  him  so  noble  and  candid.  Fabrice  gave 
more  attention  than  the  Duchess  to  the  story 
of  his  grievances. 

There ’s  no  denying  it,^’  he  said  to  himself  j 
the  calm  dignity  of  that  face,  and  its  joy- 
ous expression  of  youthful  tenderness,  unite 
to  produce  an  effect  that  is  irresistible.  It 
seems  to  say,  the  only  matters  of  consequence 
in  this  world  are  love  and  the  happiness  that 
flows  from  it.  And  yet,  introduce  some  sub- 
ject that  appeals  to  our  nobler  faculties, 
how  the  eye  brightens  and  the  face  is  trans- 
figured ! It  is  wonderful. 

Everything  is  simple  to  him,  because  he 
surveys  it  from  an  elevation.  Great  heavens  ! 
how  am  I to  find  arms  to  combat  such  an 
enemy  ? And  yet,  what  is  life  without  Gina’s 
love  ? With  what  delight  she  seems  to  listen 
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to  the  charming  sallies  of  his  young  wit,  which 
to  her  doubtless  appear  unsurpassable ! ” 

A horrible  idea  seized  the  Count  and  held 
him  in  its  clutches  like  a nightmare:  if  I 
were  to  kill  him,  here,  before  her  eyes,  and 
then  myself? 

He  took  a turn  about  the  room,  scarce  able 
to  sustain  himself  on  his  legs,  his  hand  con- 
vulsively grasping  the  handle  of  his  poniard. 
The  two  others  gave  no  attention  to  his  pro- 
ceedings. They  did  not  so  much  as  hear 
him  when  he  said  that  he  must  go  and  give 
some  instructions  to  his  man ; the  Duchess 
was  laughing  softly  at  something  Fabrice 
had  said  to  her.  The  Count  went  up  to  a 
lamp  in  the  adjoining  room  and  examined 
his  poniard  to  see  if  its  edge  was  keen.  “ I 
must  be  guarded  and  perfectly  pohte  in  my 
behavior  toward  the  young  man,”  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  returned  to  them. 

His  reason  was  leaving  him ; it  seemed  to 
him  that  their  lips  were  meeting  and  they 
were  exchanging  kisses  there,  under  his  very 
eyes.  “ It  cannot  be,  in  my  presence,”  he  told 
himself;  “my  wits  are  wandering.  I must 
be  calm ; if  I misbehave  myself  the  Duchess 
is  as  like  as  not,  simply  from  wounded  pride, 
to  fly  with  him  to  Belgirate ; and  there,  or 
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during  the  journey,  chance  may  precipitate  an 
explanation  of  their  feelings  for  each  other, 
with  all  the  dreadful  consequences. 

Solitude  will  make  their  decision  irrevo- 
cable, and  besides,  what  is  to  become  of  me 
without  the  Duchess  ? and  if,  surmounting 
with  infinite  pains  and  difficulty  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Prince,  I go  and  show  my  old 
and  careworn  face  at  Belgirate,  what  figm’e 
shall  I cut  beside  those  young  people  in  the 
heyday  of  theii-  bliss  ? 

''  Even  here  what  am  I but  the  terzo  in- 
comodo  (the  soft  Italian  language  is  the  lan- 
guage of  love) ! Terzo  incomodo  ’’  (the  third 
person  that  is  one  too  many) ! ^^TV^hat  mor- 
tification for  a self-respecting  man  to  feel  he 
is  playing  that  hateful  role,  and  not  have  the 
courage  to  rise  and  go  away ! ” 

The  Count  was  on  the  point  of  exploding 
in  some  violent  speech,  or  if  not  that,  of  be- 
traying his  suffering  by  his  distorted  features. 
When  in  his  trampings  up  and  down  the  room 
he  found  himself  near  the  door  he  took  to 
his  heels,  shouting  back  from  the  threshold. 
Good-night,  young  people  ! — We  must  have 
no  bloodshed,”  he  added  to  himself. 

On  the  day  succeeding  this  dreadful  even- 
ing,  after  a night  spent  partly  in  picturing 
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Fabrice’s  perfections,  partly  in  paroxysms  of 
the  most  cruel  jealousy,  the  Count  summoned 
to  his  presence  a young  valet  de  clumibre  of 
his  suite ; the  fellow  was  paying  court  to  a 
young  woman  named  Chekina,  the  Duchess  s 
favorite  attendant.  As  it  happened,  this 
young  man  was  very  sedate  in  his  conduct, 
something  of  a miser  even,  and  had  his  eye 
on  a position  in  one  of  the  public  buildings 
in  Parma  as  janitor.  The  Count  ordered  the 
man  to  bring  Chekina,  his  mistress,  to  him 
without  delay.  The  man  obeyed,  and  an  houi’ 
later  the  Count  appeared  in  the  room  where 
the  girl  was  with  her  lover.  The  Count  al- 
most scared  the  couple  out  of  their  wits  by 
the  great  heap  of  gold  he  gave  them ; then, 
looking  Chekina  square  in  the  eyes,  he  asked 
her  this  point-blank  question : 

Is  the  Monsignor  your  mistress's  lover  P' 
<‘No,"  said  the  girl,  after  considering  her 
answer  for  a moment — ‘^no,  not  yet,  but  he 
often  kisses  madame’s  hand.  True,  he  laughs 
while  doing  it,  but  one  can  see  the  rapture 

it  affords  him." 

This  testimony  was  confirmed  by  a hundred 
answers  to  as  many  senseless  questions  put 
by  the  Count ; the  young  man  and  woman 
earned  the  money  that  he  had  bestowed  on 
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tliem  so  liberally;  in  the  end  he  believed 
what  they  told  him  and  was  less  unhappy. 
“If  the  Dnchess  so  much  as  suspects  this 
interview,”  he  said  to  Chekina,  “ I will  send 
your  lover  to  the  fortress,  and  you  won’t  see 
him  again  until  his  hair  is  gray.” 

Some  days  passed,  during  which  Fabrice’s 
gaiety  in  turn  took  wing  and  left  him. 

“ I am  sure,”  he  said  to  the  Duchess,  “ that 
Count  Mosca  does  not  like  me.” 

“ So  much  the  worse  for  His  Excellency,” 
she  rather  snappishly  replied. 

But  that  was  not  the  real  cause  of  Fabrice’s 
change  of  manner.  “ Chance  has  placed  me 
in  a false  position,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ I 
am  sure  she  will  never  declare  herself ; such 
a step  would  be  no  less  repugnant  to  her 
than  incest.  But  suppose  she  should  take  it 
in  her  head  to  subject  herself  to  a cross-ex- 
amination after  one  of  our  dehcious,  all-day 
tete-a-tetes,  and  should  believe  that  I am 
aware  of  the  liking  she  seems  to  entertain 
for  me,  what  role  will  she  say  that  I am  play- 
ing?— neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
casto  Giusep2^e^’  (an  allusion  to  the  ridiculous 
part  played  by  J oseph  with  the  wife  of  the 
eunuch  Potiphar). 

“ Shall  I try  to  make  her  understand  that 
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I am  not  capable  of  loving  seriously  ? My 
wit  is  not  nimble  enough  to  state  the  case  in 
a way  that  she  would  not  consider  a gross 
impertinence.  My  only  resource  is  to  pre- 
tend I left  a flame  behind  me  at  Naples.  In 
that  case  I should  have  to  run  down  there 
for  twenty-four*  hours — a good  scheme,  but 
is  it  worth  the  trouble  ? I might  contrive 
an  amour  with  a shopkeeper’s  daughter  heie 
in  Parma  5 that  would  disgust  hei  5 but  any- 
thing is  preferable  to  the  horrible  role  of  a 
man  who  has  eyes  and  won’t  see.  The  last- 
named  expedient,  it  is  true,  would  likelj^  com 
promise  my  futui*e ; I should  have  to  be  very 
cautious  and  reduce  the  peril  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  purchasing  discretion.”  What  par- 
ticularly embittered  these  reflections  was  the 
fact  that  Fabrice  loved  the  Duchess  more 
dearly  than  any  other  created  being.  ‘ ‘ What 
a great  stupid  I am,”  he  angrily  reflected, 
that  I should  be  so  afraid  to  acknowledge 
a thing  that  is  so  true ! ” Seeing  no  way 
out  of  his  difficulty,  he  became  gloomy  and 
despondent.  Good  God,  how  would  it  be 
with  me  should  I become  estranged  from 
the  only  being  on  earth  for  whom  I have  a 
passionate  attachment ! ” Fabrice  could  not 
bring  himself  to  imperil  so  bhssful  a condi- 
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tioii  of  affaii’s  by  an  incautious  word.  His 
position  was  so  full  of  charm  ! The  intimacy 
of  a pretty  and  lovable  woman  was  so  sweet ! 
And  looking  at  life  in  its  more  prosaic  aspect, 
her  protection  gave  him  such  an  agreeable 
position  at  the  court,  whose  intrigues,  thanks 
to  her  explanations,  had  all  the  interest  of  a 
comedy ! But  the  bolt  may  descend  at  any 
moment  and  rouse  me  from  my  dreams,’’  he 
said  to  himself.  “ Those  evenings,  so  tender 
and  entrancing,  spent  almost  tete-a-tete  with 
a woman  so  attractive,  if  they  are  to  continue, 
she  will  be  looking  to  find  a lover  in  me  j she 
will  expect  from  me  raptures,  transports,  and 
all  such  foolishness,  when  all  I shall  have  to 
give  her  is  friendship,  faithful  and  ardent,  it 
is  true,  but  destitute  of  love ; nature  has  de- 
nied me  that  species  of  sublime  folly.  The 
lectures  I ’ve  had  to  take  on  that  score  ! There 

was  the  Duchess  d’A j her  voice  rings  in 

my  ears  now ; I never  cared  a snap  of  the 
finger  for  her.  My  Duchess  will  think  I am 
wanting  in  love  for  her,  while  the  truth  is, 
there  is  no  love  in  me.  I shall  never  be  able 
to  make  her  understand.  Oftentimes,  when, 
with  that  grace  and  abandon  which  she  alone 
l)ossesses,  she  has  told  me  one  of  her  little 
stories  of  the  court,  adorned  with  a moral  for 
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my  instruction,  I kiss  ker  hand,  and  some- 
times I think  she  misconceives  my  meaning. 

I What  would  happen  should  that  hand  press 
1 mine  in  a certain  manner  ? ” 

! Fahrice  made  it  his  rule  to  frequent  the 
most  aristocratic  and  dullest  houses  in  P arma. 
Guided  hy  the  politic  counsels  of  the  Duchess, 
he  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  Princes,  father 
and  son,  to  the  Princess  Clara  Paolina,  and 
to  the  good  Archbishop.  He  had  successes, 
but  they  were  not  of  much  comfort  to  him 
in  his  mortal  fear  of  offending  the  Duchess. 
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HUS,  in  less  than  a month  after 
his  arrival  at  court,  Fabrice  found 
himself  oppressed  with  aU  a cour- 
tieFs  cares,  and  the  friendship  on 
Avhich  his  happiness  depended  had  a thorn 
in  it.  Tormented  by  these  reflections,  he 
one  evening  left  the  Duchess’s  drawing-room, 
where  he  had  a little  too  much  the  air  of  a vic- 
torious lover.  Wandering  aimlessly  through 
the  streets,  he  passed  the  theater,  saw  that 
there  was  a performance  going  on,  and 
entered.  It  was  an  imprudence  in  a man 
of  his  cloth  which  he  had  promised  himself 
to  shun  5 for  Parma,  after  aU,  is  but  a small 
place  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  gos- 
sips abound.  It  is  true  that  early  in  his  resi- 
dence he  had  discarded  his  official  attire  j his 

ordinary  costume  of  evenings,  when  he  had 
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not  some  great  function  to  attend,  was  tlie 
plain  black  of  a man  in  mourning. 

He  secured  a box  in  the  third  tier,  where 
he  was  less  likely  to  be  recognized  j the  play 
was  The  Young  Hostess,  by  Goldoni.  He  de- 
voted his  attention  to  a critical  study  of  the 
architecture  of  the  hall  5 he  scarcely  once 
toned  his  eyes  upon  the  stage.  But  as  the 
house  was  continually  giving  way  to  laugh- 
ter, Fabrice  was  at  last  induced  to  cast  a 
look  on  the  young  actress  who  had  the  part 
of  the  Hostess  5 her  make-up  was  comical. 
Contemplating  her  more  attentively,  he  was 
struck  by  her  pretty,  graceful  ways  and  the 
naturalness  of  her  acting  5 she  was  an  unaf- 
fected, simple  young  girl,  who  was  the  first 
to  laugh  at  Goldoni’s  pleasant  conceits,  which 
she  enunciated  with  a charmingly  droll  air 
of  surprise.  He  inquired  her  name,  and  was 
told  by  his  neighbor  that  it  was  Marietta 
Yalserra. 

Ah,  that ’s  strange,”  he  thought  5 she  has 
assumed  my  name.”  Abandoning  his  other 
plans  for  the  evening,  he  remained  in  his 
place  until  the  play  was  ended.  He  was 
there  again  the  following  night,  and  three 
days  later  had  learned  Marietta  Yalserra’s 
address. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  day  when,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  he  had  obtained  that 
address  he  noticed  that  the  Count’s  manner 
toward  him  was  much  more  affable  than 
usual.  The  poor  man,  whom  nobody  knew 
what  it  cost  to  keep  his  jealous  fury  within 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  had  put  his  spies  on 
the  young  fellow’s  track,  and  the  episode  of 
the  theater  had  afforded  him  no  end  of  sat- 
isfaction. Judge  the  Count’s  delight  when, 
on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  his  display  of 
amiability  toward  Fabrice,  he  learned  that 
the  latter,  disguised  in  a long  blue  frock-coat, 
had  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  humble  apart- 
ment that  la  Valserra  occupied  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a decrepit  house  behind  the  theater. 
His  joy  increased  threefold  on  learning  that 
Fabrice  had  introduced  himself  under  an  as- 
sumed name  and  had  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  a worthless  varlet  named  Giletti,  who  in 
town  played  third-rate  valet  roles  and  in  the 
country  demonstrated  his  agihty  on  the  tight 
rope.  This  noble  lover  of  the  fair  Marietta 
said  many  unflattering  things  of  Fabrice,  and 
even  expressed  an  intention  to  shed  his  gore. 

An  opera  troupe  is  formed  by  an  impre- 
sario, who  picks  up  his  singers  here  and  there 
as  he  finds  them  disengaged  or  as  their  de- 
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mands  do  not  disagree  with  the  size  of  his 
pocket-book  5 and  the  troupe  thus  fortuitously 
collected  will  remain  together  for  a season,  or 
perhaps  two  at  the  outside.  With  a dramatic 
company  the  case  is  different  5 though  con- 
tinually on  the  move,  traveling  from  town 
to  town  and  never  abiding  long  in  one  place, 
it  nevertheless  forms  one  great  family,  whose 
members,  as  in  other  families,  love  or  hate 
one  another.  In  these  companies  are  often 
found  households  of  two  whose  relations  the 
lady-killers  of  the  cities  in  which  the  troupe 
performs  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  disturb. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened  to  oui-  hero : 
the  little  Marietta  was  well  enough  disposed 
toward  him,  but  she  was  horribly  afraid  of 
Giletti,  who  asserted  his  claims  to  mastership 
and  kept  a watchful  eye  on  her.  He  loudly 
declared  that  he  would  kill  the  Monsignor 
for  he  had  followed  Fabrice  and  managed  to 
discover  his  name.  This  Giletti  was  fright- 
fully ugly  and  as  httle  as  possible  hke  one’s 
ideal  of  a lover ; he  was  tall  and  thin  as  a 
bean-pole,  his  face  was  disfigured  by  the 
smallpox,  and  he  squinted.  He  had  a cheer- 
ful way  of  surprising  his  associates,  where 
they  were  assembled  in  the  greenroom  or 
elsewhere,  by  turning  a handspring  and  land- 
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ing  in  their  midst  like  a missile  shot  from  a 
catapult,  scattering  them  to  right  and  left ; 
and  he  had  numerous  other  gentle  antics  of 
a like  nature  for  their  delectation.  He  was 
at  his  best  in  parts  where  the  actor  has  to 
appear  with  his  face  whitened  with  flour  and 
give  or  receive  a sound  thumping.  This 
worthy  rival  of  Fabrice  enjoyed  a salary  of 
thirty-two  francs  a month,  on  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  rich. 

It  seemed  to  Count  Mosca  as  if  twenty 
years  had  been  taken  off  his  life  when  his 
faithful  observers  reported  these  details  to 
him.  His  amiability  returned ; he  was  gayer 
and  better  company  than  ever  in  the  Duch- 
ess’s salon,  and  had  not  the  least  desire  to  in- 
form her  of  the  little  incident  that  had  been 
the  means  of  restoring  his  mental  equilibrium. 
He  even  took  steps  to  keep  from  her  as  long 
as  possible  the  intelligence  of  what  was  going 
on.  At  length  he  plucked  up  courage  to  lis- 
ten to  that  voice  which  for  a month  had  been 
vainly  urging  him  that  when  a lover’s  star 
begins  to  pale,  that  lover’s  best  course  is  to 
travel. 

Important  business  called  him  to  Bologna, 
and  the  couriers  that  were  despatched  regu- 
larly twice  a day  had  their  pouches  filled,  not, 
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as  the  uninitiated  imagined,  with  tiresome 
papers  from  his  secretaries,  but  with  the  latest 
reports  of  the  loves  of  the  little  Marietta,  of 
the  wrath  of  the  terrible  Giletti,  and  of  Fa- 
brice’s  enterprises. 

One  of  the  Count’s  agents  bespoke  the 
piece  Harlequin  Skeleton  and  the  Pie,  Giletti’s 
most  famous  role  (he  emerges  from  the  pie 
just  as  his  rival  Brighella  is  sticking  the 
knife  into  it,  and  thrashes  him  within  an  inch 
of  his  life)  j this  was  merely  a pretext  for 
gratifying  the  actor  with  a hundred  francs. 
Giletti,  who  was  up  to  his  ears  in  debt,  took 
good  care  not  to  mention  this  windfall,  but 
his  manner  all  at  once  became  surprisingly 
haughty  and  overbearing. 

Our  young  man  was  not  to  be  frightened 
from  his  caprice  by  apprehensions  of  danger 
(that  he,  at  his  age,  should  be  reduced  by  his 
anxieties  to  have  caprices !).  His  vanity  con- 
ducted him  to  the  play  5 the  girl  acted  with 
spirit  and  amused  him ; on  leaving  the  theater 
he  would  sometimes  be  in  love  for  as  much 
as  an  hour.  The  Count  heard  that  Fabrice 
Avas  really  in  danger,  and  returned  to  Parma  5 
Giletti,  who  had  served  in  a crack  regiment 
of  dragoons,  the  Napoleons,”  was  talking 
seriously  of  killing  the  young  man  and  fly- 
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ing  to  the  Romagna.  If  the  reader  is  very 
young  he  will  he  shocked  hy  the  admiration 
we  accord  to  this  trait  of  generosity.  Still 
it  was  no  smaU  tax  on  the  Count’s  heroism 
to  return  from  Bologna,  for  he  could  not  hut 
rememher  how  fresh  and  hright  Fahrice  was 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  and  he  so  saUow 
and  jaded!  Who  could  have  thought  of 
reproaching  him  with  Fahrice’s  death,  hap- 
pening in  his  absence  and  in  so  unworthy  a 
cause  ? But  his  was  one  of  those  rare  natures 
to  which  it  is  an  everlasting  rem.orse  that, 
having  it  in  their  power  to  do  a generous 
deed,  they  let  the  opportunity  pass  unused ; 
besides,  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  see- 
ing the  Duchess  sad,  and  through  his  fault. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  her  silent  and  de- 
pressed. This  is  what  had  happened  in  the 
interim : the  little  maid,  Chekina,  tormented 
by  remorse,  and  judging  the  gravity  of  her 
fault  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  she  had 
received  for  committing  it,  had  fallen  ill. 
One  evening  the  Duchess,  who  had  an  affec- 
tion for  the  child  (she  was  little  more),  visited 
her  in  her  room.  The  girl  was  touched  by 
such  a mark  of  kindness;  she  burst  into 
tears,  would  have  returned  to  her  mistress 
the  unspent  portion  of  the  money  she  had 
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received^  and  finally  made  a clean  breast  of 
tlie  Connfis  questions  and  her  own  answers. 
Tlie  Duchess  ran  to  the  lamp  and  blew  it  out, 
then  told  little  Chekina  that  she  would  for- 
give her  on  the  one  condition  that  she  never 
spoke  of  that  strange  scene  to  a living  soul. 

The  poor  Count/’  she  added,  with  an  indif- 
ferent air,  does  n’t  like  to  appear  ridicu- 
lous,- all  men  are  so.” 

The  Duchess  hurried  back  to  her  apart- 
ment. She  scarcely  had  time  to  tuim  the 
key  in  the  lock  when  her  tears  burst  forth ; 
there  was  horror  in  the  thought  that  she  and 
that  Fabrice  whom  she  had  watched  in  his 
cradle  should  be  taken  for  lovers  5 and  yet 
what  other  interpretation  could  be  placed 
upon  her  conduct? 

Such  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  melan- 
choly in  which  the  Count  found  her  sunk. 
After  his  arrival  she  had  frequent  fits  of  ill 
temper,  toward  him  and  even  toward  Fa- 
brice ; she  thought  she  would  like  to  look  on 
neither  of  them  again.  She  was  annoyed 
by  the  foolish  role  that  Fabrice  was  plajfing 
with  the  little  Marietta ; for  the  Count,  like 
the  faithful  lover  to  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  a secret,  had  told  her  everything.  It 
was  a grievance  which  she  could  not  bear  to 
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tliink  of ; there  was  a flaw  in  her  idol.  At 
last,  in  one  of  their  moments  of  unreserve, 
she  asked  counsel  of  the  Comit.  The  instant 
was  a hhssfnl  one  for  him,  and  an  ample 
recompense  for  the  generous  impulse  that 
had  brought  him  back  to  Parma. 

“ It  is  perfectly  simple,”  said  the  Count,  with 
a laugh;  young  men  covet  every  woman 
they  see ; the  next  day  they  have  forgotten 
her  existence.  Is  it  not  time  that  he  went 
to  Belgirate  to  see  the  Marquise  ? Well,  see 
that  he  goes.  While  he  is  away  I vdll  try 
to  prevail  on  the  actors  to  move  on  and  dis- 
play their  accomplishments  elsewhere  ; I wiH 
pay  their  travehng  expenses.  But  it  w oiflt  be 
long  before  we  see  him  in  love  again  with 
the  first  pretty  woman  that  crosses  his  path ; 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  and  I would  nT  have  it  othervdse. 
Have  his  mother  mute  and  remind  him  of 

his  duty,  if  necessary.” 

This  advice,  which  was  tendered  with  an 
air  of  perfect  indifference,  let  a flood  of  light 
in  on  the  Duchess’s  mind ; she  was  afraid  of 
Giletti.  That  evening  the  Count  casually 
remarked  that  a courier  was  about  staiting 
for  Vienna  who  would  take  Milan  on  his 
way ; three  days  later  Fabrice  received  a let- 
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ter  from  liis  motlier.  He  left  Parma  much 
discontented  that,  thanks  to  Gilettks  watch- 
ful jealousy,  he  had  as  yet  been  unable  to 
derive  any  tangible  profit  from  the  excellent 
intentions  of  which  the  little  Marietta  as- 
sured him  through  the  medium  of  a mamacia, 
or  hired  mother. 

Fabrice  found  his  mother  and  one  of  his 
sisters  at  Belgirate,  a Piedmontese  village 
of  some  size  on  the  right  bank  of  Lake  Mag- 
giore  5 the  left  bank  belongs  to  the  Milanese 
and  is  consequently  Austrian  territory.  This 
lake,  which  parallels  Como,  and,  like  it,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  is  situated  some  thirty 
miles  farther  to  the  west.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pure  mountain  air  and  the  solemn 
calm  of  the  beautiful  lake,  which  reminded 
him  not  a little  of  that  other  one  near  which 
he  had  spent  his  boyish  daj^s,  Fabrice’s  re- 
grets and  soreness  gradually  gave  way  to  a 
sensation  of  gentle  melancholy.  A feeling 
of  infinite  tenderness  pervaded  him  now  as 
he  thought  of  the  Duchess ; it  seemed  to  him 
that,  now  they  were  parted,  he  was  possessed 
by  a love  for  her  such  as  he  had  never  felt 
for  woman ; the  thought  of  being  separated 
from  her  forever  was  unendurable  j and  if, 
while  he  was  in  that  frame  of  mind,  the 
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Duchess  could  have  stooped  to  have  recourse 
to  artifice,  if  she  had  given  him  a rival,  for 
instance,  she  might  have  made  the  conquest 
of  his  heart.  But  so  far  from  resorting  to 
a decisive  step  like  this,  she  took  herself 
sharply  to  task  for  allowing  her  thoughts  to 
dwell  as  they  did  on  the  movements  of  the 
youthful  traveler.  She  reproached  herself 
for  what  she  still  called  a caprice  as  if  it  had 
been  a thing  of  horror  5 she  redoubled  her 
attentions  and  kind  offices  toward  the  Count, 
who,  intoxicated  by  so  much  favor,  refused 
to  heed  the  warning  voice  which  enjoined  a 
second  journey  to  Bologna. 

The  Marquise  del  Dongo,  who  was  just 
then  busily  engaged  with  the  preparations 
for  her  eldest  daughter’s  marriage  to  a noble- 
man of  Milan,  could  spare  her  well-loved  son 
but  three  days  of  her  time  5 he  had  never 
been  so  tenderly  respectful  and  affectionate. 
Together  with  the  melancholy  which  con- 
tinued to  sink  deeper  into  Fabrice’s  soul,  a 
fantastic,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  idea  presented 
itself  and  was  adopted.  Shall  we  be  believed 
if  we  say  his  intention  was  to  consult  Abbe 
Blanks  1 The  good  old  man  was  as  capable 
of  comprehending  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a 
heart  torn  by  confiicting  passions  as  a baby 
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would  have  been ; moreover,  it  would  have 
required  a week  to  instil  into  his  mind  the 
faintest  notion  of  the  various  interests  that 
Fabrice  had  to  conciliate  at  Parma ; but  mem- 
ories of  boyhood,  of  the  fresh  sensations  of 
sixteen,  tempted  the  young  man  to  have  re- 
com-se  to  him.  It  will  seem  improbable,  but 
it  was  not  merely  as  the  man  of  experience 
and  the  devoted  friend  that  Fabrice  wished 
to  have  speech  of  him ; the  real  object  of  this 
digression  from  his  route  and  the  sentiments 
that  agitated  our  heroes  mind  during  the  fiftj^ 
hours  it  lasted  are  so  absurd  that  doubtless 
this  narrative  would  be  the  better  for  their 
suppression.  I fear  that  Fabrice  wiU  suffer 
in  the  reader’s  estimation  on  account  of  his 
credulity,  but  it  behooves  the  historian  to  tell 
the  truth  why  should  I depict  him  in  more 
favorable  colors  than  another  ? I have  not 
flattered  Count  Mosca  or  the  Prince. 

Fabrice,  then,  since  we  are  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  accompanied  his  mother  as  far  as  the 
port  of  Laveno,  on  the  left  or  Austrian  bank 
of  Lake  Maggiore,  where  she  alighted  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  (The  lake  is 
considered  neutral  territory,  and  unless  one 
lands  he  is  not  called  on  to  show  his  pass- 
port.) But  as  soon  as  it  was  fully  dark  he 
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ordered  tlie  boatmen  to  put  him  ashore,  like- 
wise on  the  Austrian  bank,  in  a httle  wood 
that  projects  into  the  water.  He  had  hned 
a sediola,  a description  of  light,  swift  tilbury, 
which  enabled  him  to  follow  his  mother’s  car- 
riage and  keep  within  a distance  of  five  hun- 
dred paces  from  it ; he  had  disguised  himself 
as  a domestic  of  the  del  Bongo  family,  so 
that  none  of  the  police  or  customs  ofiicers 
thought  of  asking  him  for  his  passport.  At 
a little  less  than  a mile  from  Como,  where 
the  Marquise  and  her  daughter  were  to  pass 
the  night,  he  struck  into  a path  to  the  left 
which  skirts  the  edge  of  the  hamlet  of  Vico 
and  joins  a road  recently  laid  out  on  the  ex- 
treme margin  of  the  lake.  It  was  midnight, 
and  there  was  small  fear  of  encountering  the 
gendarmes.  The  trees  of  the  groves  through 
which  the  tortuous  little  road  wound  at  al- 
most ever}^  instant  described  the  ink-black 
masses  of  their  foliage  against  a star-lit  sky 
veiled  with  a thin  haze.  The  most  profound 
tranquillity  reigned  above  and  below.  Fa- 
brice’s  spirit  could  not  resist  the  sublime 
beauty  of  the  scene ; he  stopped  his  vehicle, 
alighted,  and  seated  himself  on  a rock  that 
jutted,  promontory- wise,  into  the  lake.  There 
was  nothing  to  disturb  the  universal  still- 
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ness  save  tlie  soft  lapping  of  the  waves  as 
they  came  up  at  rhythmic  intervals  and  died 
npon  the  beach.  Fabrice  had  an  Italian 
heart — may  he  be  forgiven  for  it ! This  de- 
fect, which  will  detract  from  his  merits  in 
the  French  readeFs  eyes,  consisted  more  par- 
ticularly in  this : his  vanity  only  troubled 
him  by  fits  and  starts,  and  the  sight  of  the 
sublime  beauties  of  nature  always  appealed 
to  his  deepest  and  holiest  feelings,  and  soft- 
ened what  was  too  harsh  and  bitter  in  his 
grief.  Seated  on  his  lonely  rock,  with  noth- 
ing further  to  fear  from  the  police,  safe  in 
the  protection  of  the  boundless  night  and 
the  universal  silence,  salutary  tears  rose  to 
his  eyes,  and  he  knew  the  happiest  moments 
that  he  had  experienced  in  many  days. 

He  resolved  never  to  be  untruthful  with 
the  Duchess,  and  it  was  because  he  at  that 
moment  loved  her  to  adoration  that  he  reg- 
istered a mental  vow  never  to  tell  her  that 
he  loved  her ) never  would  he  whisper  to  her 
words  of  love,  since  the  passion  that  goes  by 
that  name  had  no  place  within  his  heart.  In 
the  fervor  of  generosity  and  rectitude  that 
made  the  moment  such  a blissful  one  to 
him,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  unburdening  himself  to  her ; 
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lie  would  tell  her  that  he  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  love.  He  felt  as  if  an  enor- 
mous weight  had  been  lifted  from  his  bosom, 
once  he  had  arrived  at  this  brave  determina- 
tion. “ Perhaps  she  will  have  something  to 
say  about  Marietta ; well,  I will  see  no  more 
of  little  Marietta,”  he  cheerfully  assured 

himself. 

The  stifling  heat  that  had  prevailed 
throughout  the  day  was  beginning  to  be 
tempered  by  the  morning  breeze.  The  Al- 
pine summits  that  rear  their  heads  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Como  were  becoming  vis. 
ible  in  the  pale,  white  light  of  dawn.  The 
outlines  of  their  huge  masses,  on  which  the 
snow  lies  white  even  so  late  as  the  month  of 
June,  were  clearly  drawn  against  the  bright 
blue  of  a sky  which,  at  those  immense  alti- 
tudes, is  always  serene.  A spur  of  the  Alps, 
projecting  southward  in  the  direction  of  fei- 
tile  Italy,  separates  Lake  Como  from  Lake 
Garda.  Fabrice  followed  with  a delighted 
eye  the  various  ramiflcations  of  these  noble 
mountains,  as  the  dayhght  grew  brighter  and 
the  mists  from  the  gorges  dispersed,  disclos- 
ing the  valleys  and  crevasses  that  seam  then 
mighty  flanks. 

He  had  started  again  upon  his  way ; he 
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passed  the  hill  which  forms  the  peninsula  of 
Diirini,  and  at  last  his  eyes  were  gladdened 
with  the  sight  of  that  steeple  of  Grianta 
whence  he  had  so  often  observed  the  stars 
with  Abbe  Blanks.  “ What  a little  ignoramus 
I was  in  those  days ! he  said  to  himself. 
“ I could  not  even  understand  the  dog-Latin 
in  which  my  master’s  well-thumbed  treatises 
on  astrology  were  written,  and  I think  that 
I respected  them  all  the  more  that,  under- 
standing only  a few  words  here  and  there,  I 
depended  on  my  imagination  to  give  them 
a meaning,  which  I took  care  should  be  as 
romantic  as  possible.” 

Presently  his  reverie  began  to  flow  in  an- 
other channel.  I wonder  if  there  is  really 
anything  in  that  science?  Why  should  it 
be  dilferent  from  other  sciences  ? A certain 
number  of  fools  and  sharpers  put  their  heads 
together  and  declare  they  know,  Mexican, 
we  ’ll  say,  with  the  idea  of  being  glorified  by 
society  and  extracting  money  from  the  gov- 
ernment. They  are  loaded  with  favors  just 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  not  smart, 
and  that  the  powers  that  be  have  no  fears 
of  their  exciting  the  people  to  insurrection 
through  their  generous  sentiments.  There  is 
Father  Bari,  for  instance,  to  whom  Ernesto 
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IV  recently  gave  a pension  of  four  thousand 
francs  and  the  cross  of  his  order  for  having 
restored  nineteen  lines  of  a G-reek  dithyramb ! 

“ But,  good  Lord  ! is  it  for  me  to  say  those 
things  are  absurd?  What  right  have  I to 
find  fault?’’  he  exclaimed,  halting  abruptly 
in  his  tracks.  ''  Was  not  that  selfsame  cross 
given  to  my  preceptor  at  Naples  ? ” Fabrice 
experienced  a sensation  almost  of  nausea ; 
the  fit  of  virtuous  enthusiasm  which  had  so 
lately  warmed  the  cockles  of  his  heart  was 
supplanted  by  the  shame  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  a robbery.  W ell,”  he  said  to  him- 
seK  at  last,  with  the  sheepish  look  of  one  at 
odds  with  himseK,  “since  my  birth  entitles 
me  to  profit  by  these  abuses,  it  would  be 
extremely  silly  in  me  not  to  take  my  share ; 
all  is,  I must  take  care  not  to  decry  them  in 
public.”  This  line  of  reasoning  was  correct 
enough,  but  our  hero  no  longer  occupied 
that  pinnacle  of  happiness  to  which  he  had 
found  himself  elevated  an  hour  before.  The 
thought  of  his  privileges  had  sufficed  to  blast 
that  frail  plant  which  we  call  happiness. 

“If  we  are  not  to  believe  in  astrology,” 
he  went  on,  willing  to  stifle  the  reproaches 
of  his  conscience,  “ if  the  science,  like  three 
fourths  of  the  sciences  not  based  on  mathe- 
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inatics,  is  but  a swindle  perpetrated  on  wit- 
less simpletons  by  a set  of  adroit  hypocrites 
who  work  for  hire,  how  happens  it  that  I 
think  so  often  and  with  such  emotion  of 
that  ominous  circumstance  that  happened 

me  at  B , when  I walked  out  of  prison 

wearing  the  clothes  and  fuimished  with  the 
descriptive  list  of  a man  who  was  undoubt- 
edly gaiilty  of  a great  crime  ? ” 

This  was  as  far  as  Fabrice  ever  advanced 
with  Ms  reasoning;  he  looked  at  the  diffi- 
culty in  a hundred  different  lights  without 
succeeding  in  surmounting  it.  He  was  too 
young  as  yet;  in  his  leisime  moments  his 
mind  found  pleasurable  employment  in  en- 
joying the  sensations  produced  by  those 
romantic  circumstances  with  which  his  ima- 
gination was  always  ready  to  supjDly  it.  The 
days  were  yet  to  come  when  he  should  spend 
his  time  in  examining  the  inherent  proper- 
ties of  things  with  a view  to  reading  their 
causes  afterward.  Reality  seemed  to  him 
dull  and  stagnant,  like  the  water  in  a muddy 
ditch.  I grant  that  it  is  not  a pleasant  sub- 
ject of  contemplation ; but  then,  one  has  no 
business  to  reason  on  it.  And,  above  all,  one 
should  refrain  from  raising  objections  based 
on  his  ignorance. 
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Thus  it  was  that  Fabrice,  while  not  wanb 
ing  in  intelligence,  could  not  see  that  his  semi- 
belief in  presages  amounted  to  a religion, 
Avas  a profound  impression  coeval  with  his 
entrance  into  life.  To  think  of  this  behef 
was  to  feel,  to  know  5 it  was  a pleasure.  And 
he  was  forever  inquiring  whether  or  not  it 
were  a genuine,  a proven  science,  in  the  same 
class  as  geometry,  for  instance.  He  ran- 
sacked his  memory  to  recall  ah  the  cases  in 
which  the  presages  observed  by  him  had  not 
been  f oho  wed  by  the  event,  auspicious  or  the 
contrary,  which  they  had  seemed  to  indicate. 
But  whhe  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  rea- 
soning logicahy  and  with  no  other  end  than 
the  truth  in  view,  his  mind  dwelt  with  plea- 
sure on  the  recohection  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  presage  had  been  more  or  less 
closely  followed  by  the  incident,  for  good  or 
evil,  which  it  had  seemed  to  predict,  and  he 
was  filled  with  respect  and  tenderness ; while 
he  would  have  been  the  lifelong  enemy  of 
him  who  should  have  denied  the  existence  of 
presages,  especiaUy  had  he  attempted  to  sup- 
plement his  arguments  with  ridicule. 

Absorbed  in  his  meditations,  Fabrice 
pressed  forward  unmindful  of  the  distance 
he  had  traversed,  when  looking  up  he  saw 
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before  him  the  wall  of  Ms  father’s  garden. 
This  wall,  which  supported  a handsome  ter- 
race, rose  sheer  from  the  right  of  the  road  to 
a height  of  more  than  forty  feet.  A course 
of  dressed  stone  at  its  top,  just  under  the 
balustrade,  gave  it  a monumental  an*.  “ It 
is  not  bad,”  Fabrice  critically  observed ; the 
architectural  effect  is  good — quite  in  the 
Roman  style.”  He  was  airing  his  newly  ac- 
I quired  knowledge  of  ancient  art.  Then  he 
turned  away  his  head  with  a disgusted  sensa- 
tion ] his  father’s  harshness  and  his  tale-bear- 
ing brother’s  unnatural  conduct  after  his  re- 
turn from  France  rose  before  his  memory. 

^Mt  is  to  that  wicked  and  monstrous  pro- 
ceeding that  I owe  my  life  as  it  is  to-day ; 
detest  and  despise  it  as  I may,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  it  changed  my  destiny.  What 
woidd  have  become  of  me,  banished  to  the 
seclusion  of  Novara  and  barely  tolerated  by 
my  father’s  man  of  business,  if  my  aunt  had 
not  formed  relations  with  a powerfid  minis- 
ter? or  if  that  aunt,  who  loves  me  with  a 
tenderness  I cannot  account  for,  instead  of 
lier  deep  and  passionate  nature,  had  been  en- 
dowed with  a mean  and  shallow  soul  ? Wliere 
should  I be  now  if  the  Duchess  had  the  soul 

of  her  brother,  the  Marquis  del  Dongo  ? ” 
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Under  the  depressing  influence  of  these  bit- 
ter reflections,  Fabrice  pursued  his  way  with 
uncertain  steps ; he  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  at  a point  directly  opposite  the  magnifl- 
cent  facade  of  the  chateau.  He  scarcely  cast 
a single  glance  on  the  great  time-stained  edi- 
flce.  The  elevating  and  inspiring  language 
of  architecture  spoke  to  him  in  vain ; the 
remembrance  of  his  father  and  his  brother 
steeled  his  mind  against  every  suggestion  of 
beauty,  and  his  thoughts  were  all  devoted  to 
guarding  himself  against  the  machinations 
of  crafty  and  dangerous  foes.  He  looked  for 
a moment,  but  with  aversion  and  disgust,  at 
the  little  window  of  the  third-floor  chamber 
that  had  been  his  up  to  the  year  1815.  His 
father’s  severity  had  robbed  his  childhood’s 
memories  of  all  their  charm.  “It  was  six 
years,”  he  thought,  “on  the  7th  of  March, 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  since  I last 
entered  that  room.  I left  it  to  go  and  ob- 
tain my  passport  from  Yasi,  and  the  next  day 
my  departure  was  hastened  by  fear  of  spies. 
When  I returned  from  my  trip  to  France, 
thanks  to  my  brother’s  denunciation  I had 
not  time  to  go  up  there,  even  for  a last  look 
at  my  engra\dngs.” 

Fabrice  averted  his  head  vdth  horror. 
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“Abbe  Blanes  is  past  eighty- three  years 
old/’  he  said  to  himself,  dejectedly,  “and 
my  sister  tells  me  that  he  scarce  ever  visits 
the  chateau  now;  age  has  done  its  work. 
The  warm  heart,  once  so  brave  and  noble, 
is  chilled  by  age.  I doubt  if  he  often  resorts 
to  his  bell-tower  now.  I won’t  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  the  good  old  man ; I will  hide  in 
the  cellar,  under  the  vats  or  the  wine-press, 
until  he  wakes.  It  is  more  than  likely  he 
won’t  know  me ; six  years  at  my  period  of  life 
make  such  a dilference  in  a man  ! I shall  see 
but  the  ghost  of  an  old  friend.  Truly,  it 
vras  a piece  of  folly  to  have  come  here  merely 
to  swaUow  the  disgust  that  the  sight  of  my 
father’s  house  causes  me.” 

Fabrice  had  entered  the  little  square  in 
front  of  the  church ; looking  up  to  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  old  tower,  great  was  his  sur- 
prise and  delight  to  see  the  tall,  narrow  win- 
dow illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  Abbe’s 
little  lantern.  The  old  man  was  accustomed 
to  leave  it  there  when  he  mounted  to  the 
wooden  cage  which  formed  his  observatory, 
in  order  that  its  light  might  not  interfere 
with  his  reading  on  the  planisphere.  This 
map  of  the  heavens  was  stretched  over  the 
mouth  of  a great  terra-cotta  vase  which  had 
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once  lield  an  orange-tree.  In  the  cavity  of 
the  vase,  at  the  bottom,  burned  the  tiniest 
of  lamps,  whose  smoke  was  conducted  from 
the  vessel  by  a slender  pipe  of  tin,  and  the 
shadow  of  this  pipe,  falling  across  the  map, 
served  to  indicate  the  north  point.  The 
thought  of  all  these  well-remembered  trifles 
moved  Fabrice  and  made  him  very  happy. 

Almost  unconscious  of  what  he  did,  he 
raised  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  gave  the 
low,  shrill  whistle  which  in  the  old  days  had 
been  his  application  for  admission.  Imme- 
diately thereon  he  heard  the  rattling  of  the 
cord  which,  pulled  from  above,  raised  the 
latch  of  the  tower  door.  Beside  himself  with 
joy,  he  darted  up  the  winding  staircase.  He 
found  the  Abbe  in  his  usual  place,  seated  in 
his  old  wooden  arm-chaii’,  gazing  into  the 
little  telescope  of  a mural  quadrant.  The 
sage  motioned  to  him  with  his  left  hand  not 
to  disturb  his  observation,  then  wrote  down 
a figure  on  a card,  and,  tiuming  in  his  chan, 
extended  his  arms  to  our  hero,  who  threw 
himself  into  them  with  a great  outburst  of 
tears.  He  felt  that  Abbe  Blanes  wms  his 
real  father. 

I was  expecting  you,”  said  Blanes,  when 
the  first  effusions  of  joy  and  tenderness  were 
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; over.  Was  the  Abbe  sustaining  his  reputa- 
! tion  as  a seer  ? or,  as  Fabrice  was  so  much 
in  his  mind,  had  some  astrological  portent, 
i through  the  effect  of  chance,  predicted  his 
return  ? 

f death  will  soon  happen  now,’^  said 

: the  Abbe. 

“ What ! ” exclaimed  Fabrice,  in  conster- 
t nation. 

Yes,’’  replied  the  Abbe,  gravely,  but  with 
no  sign  of  fear  j in  five  months  and  a half 
or  six  months  and  a half  after  my  eyes  are 
gladdened  with  your  sight,  my  life,  having 
seen  its  fill  of  happiness,  will  be  snuffed  out, 

‘ Come  face  al  mancar  dell  ’ alimento  ’ ” 

(hke  the  little  lamp  when  the  oil  fails). 
“ There  will  be  a month  or  two  of  speechless- 
ness, probably,  before  the  supreme  moment, 
after  which  I shall  be  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Father — if  He  finds  I have  done  my 
duty  in  the  station  to  which  it  pleased  Him 
to  call  me. 

“ But  you  are  tired,  your  emotion  has  been 
too  much  for  you ; you  need  repose.  Since 
I first  began  to  expect  you  I have  kept  a loaf 
of  bread  and  a bottle  of  brandy  concealed  in 

the  great  chest  where  I store  my  instruments. 
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Recruit  your  animal  spirits,  and  try  to  gain 
strength  to  listen  yet  for  a few  moments  to 
what  I have  to  say.  There  are  many  things 
that  I have  it  in  my  power  to  tell  you  before 
the  night  is  ended ; I see  them  more  distinctly 
now  than  maybe  I shall  to-morrow.  For  we 
are  but  weak  mortals  at  the  best  of  times, 
my  child,  and  it  behooves  us  not  to  leave  om’ 
weakness  out  of  our  calculations.  It  may  be 
that  to-morrow  the  old  man,  the  terrestrial 
man  in  me,  will  be  busy  preparing  for  his 
end,  and  to-morrow  night  at  nine  o’clock  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  leave  me.” 

Fabrice  having  obeyed  in  silence,  as  was 

his  custom : 

“It  is  true,  then,”  the  old  man  went  on, 
“ that  when  you  attempted  to  see  something 
of  Waterloo  you  only  found  a prison "?  ” 

“ It  is  true,  my  father,”  Fabrice  replied,  in 

amazement. 

“ Well,  that  was  rarely  fortunate,  for,  fore- 
warned by  me,  you  may  prepare  youiseK  in 
spirit  for  another  prison,  infinitely  more 
gloomy,  infinitely  more  terrible  ! It  is  prob- 
able that  you  will  only  escape  from  it  through 
a crime,  but,  thank  Heaven,  that  crime  wiU 
not  be  of  your  commission.  Never  let  yoim 
self  be  betrayed  into  crime,  no  matter  what 
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may  be  the  temptation.  The  indications  seem 
to  show  that  yon  will  be  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  an  innocent  man,  who  has  unwit- 
tingly trespassed  on  your  rights  5 if  you  re- 
sist the  temptation,  which  will  seem  justified 
by  the  laws  of  honor,  your  life  will  be  happy, 
very  happy,  in  the  eyes  of  men  and  leason- 
ably  happy  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  good,’ 
he  added,  after  a moment’s  refiection ; thou 
wilt  die  like  me,  my  son,  seated  on  a wooden 
chair,  remote  from  the  world’s  pomps  and 
vanities,  and  valuing  them  not,  and,  like  me, 
having  no  serious  reproach  to  lay  unto  thy 
heart. 

“ That  ends  what  I have  to  say  to  you  of 
your  future  *,  there  is  nothing  of  moment  that 
I could  tell  you  further.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I sought  to  descry  what  would  be  the  dura- 
tion of  the  imprisonment  I spoke  of  5 wiU  it 
last  six  months,  a year,  ten  years  ? I was 
unable  to  ascertain ; it  would  seem  as  if  I 
had  sinned  in  something  and  Heaven  had 
awarded  me  that  uncertainty  as  my  chastise- 
ment. All  I could  discern  was  that  after  the 
imprisonment — but  whether  immediately^ 
after  is  unknown  to  me — there  will  be  what 
I call  a crime ; but  I think  I can  assure  you, 

fortunately,  that  it  will  not  be  committed  by 
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you.  Should  your  weakness  involve  you  in 
this  crime,  aU  the  remainder  of  my  calcula- 
tions is  erroneous  and  counts  for  nothing. 
Then  you  wiU  not  die  with,  peace  in  your 
soul,  clad  in  white  and  seated  on  a wooden 
chair.”  As  he  finished  speaking  the  Abbe 
attempted  to  rise  5 it  was  then  that  Fabrice 
saw  what  ravages  time  had  wrought  ,*  it  took 
him  near  a minute  to  rise  and  tium  so  as  to 
face  the  young  man.  The  latter  stood  watch- 
ing him,  motionless  and  silent.  The  Abbe 
embraced  him  again  and  again  j he  clasped 
him  to  his  bosom  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
after  which  he  resumed,  with  all  his  old-time 
cheerfulness : “ See  if  you  can  curl  yourself 
up  among  my  instruments  so  as  to  sleep  a 
little  comfortably.  Take  m}^  fur  cloaks ; there 
are  several  very  expensive  ones  that  the 
Duchess  Sanseverina  sent  me  foim  years  ago. 
She  wanted  me  to  cast  your  horoscope,  in 
which  I refused  to  gratify  her,  although  I 
kept  her  cloaks  and  her  beautiful  quadrant. 
To  publish  the  mysteries  of  the  future  is  to 
infringe  the  rule  and  is  liable  to  alter  the 
course  of  events,  in  which  case  the  whole  sci- 
ence falls  to  the  ground  like  a child’s  house 
of  cards  5 and  then  there  were  things  that  I 
should  not  have  liked  to  tell  the  pretty  Duch- 
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ess.  By  the  way,  don’t  let  the  hells  scare 
you  when  they  raise  a clatter  about  your 
ears  for  seven-o’clock  mass ; for  second  mass 
they  will  set  ^ Big  Tom/  down  on  the  floor 
below,  ringing;  the  rascal  always  plays  the 
mischief  with  my  instruments.  This  is  the 
day  of  St.  Giovita,  the  martyr  and  soldier. 
The  little  \dllage  of  Grianta,  you  know,  has 
the  same  patron  as  the  great  city  of  Brescia, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  once  the  means  of 
leading  my  illustrious  master,  Giacomo 
Marini  of  Ravenna,  into  an  amusing  error. 
Several  times  he  assured  me  that  my  ecclesi- 
astical fortune  would  be  a brilliant  one ; he 
thought  I was  to  be  cure  of  the  splendid 
chui-ch  of  St.  Giovita,  at  Brescia,  whereas  I 
have  been  the  priest  of  a little  parish  of  seven 
hundi-ed  and  fifty  souls.  But  no  matter ; it 
is  all  for  the  best.  It  is  not  ten  years  since 
the  stars  showed  me  that,  had  I become  cure 
of  Brescia,  it  would  have  been  my  destiny  to 
be  cast  into  prison  at  Spielberg,  the  moun- 
tain fortress  of  Moravia.  I give  a grand  ban- 
quet to-day  to  the  priests  who  come  in  from 
the  neighboring  towns  to  assist  at  my  mass ; 
I will  appropriate  some  of  the  most  tasty 
dishes  and  bring  them  here  for  you.  I will 
place  them  on  a table  in  the  room  below,  but 
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you  are  not  to  attempt  to  see  me ; do  not  go 
down  to  take  possession  of  the  goodies  unth 
you  hear  me  leave  the  tower.  You  must  not 
see  me  by  daylight,  and  as  the  sun  sets  at 
twenty-seven  minutes  past  seven  I shall  not 
come  to  you  until  it  is  nearly  eight,  and  you 
must  be  away  from  here  while  the  hours  are 
still  numbered  by  nine — that  is  to  say,  before 
the  clock  shall  have  struck  ten.  Be  careful 
not  to  let  yourseK  be  seen  at  the  windows  of 
the  tower  j the  gendarmes  have  your  descrip- 
tion, and  they  are  in  a measure  subject  to  the 
orders  of  your  brother,  who  is  a notorious 
tyi’ant.  The  Marquis  del  Bongo  is  failing,’’ 
Blancs  sadly  added  j “ if  he  were  to  see  you 
he  might  give  you  something  in  hand.  But 
it  is  not  fitting  that  a man  like  you,  whose 
strength  must  reside  in  his  consciousness  of 
rectitude,  should  receive  gifts  tainted  with 
violence  and  fraud.  The  Marquis  detests 
his  son  Ascanio,  and  it  is  to  that  son  that 
will  descend  the  five  or  six  millions  which  the 
father  wiU  leave  behind  him  when  he  dies. 
That  is  no  more  than  justice.  As  for  you, 
you  will  have  at  his  death  an  allowance  of 
four  thousand  francs,  and  fifty  ells  of  black 
cloth  for  mourning  for  your  household.” 
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